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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND eo Henny Smoce Miss Suse S. | ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY oueive Rno1icK SOPRANO 
Cherch, Concert and School Positions Secured | trol, Ix t vod AI STI am Dictic ~ all ART OF SINGING Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales, 
MRS. BABCOCK, Placing languages 172 West 7zoth St., New York. Pupils received. 
Cannecia Hatt, New Yors ‘ i] Park West, cor, 66th St Studio . - 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Telephone 2634 Circle Felephone 40 Columbus Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. Phone, Audubon 1600, 
BOSTON MUSICAL AND EDUCA tg $ LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TIONAL BUREAU ROSS DAVID, ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, ART OF SINGING 
IRCH AND TEACHING POSITIONS VOCAL STUDIOS 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House BI 
coun eon ( LAWEE The Rutland, 256 Weet s7th St.. New York ART OF SINGING New York. Wednesdays and Saturdays. ide) 
988 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, Phone, Beach 447 337 West Ssth St., New York. All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cons. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE - m - 
Sight-Singing, Ear Training Musical Stenogra JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
hy. Norn course in Public and Private Schoo! Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. (Jessie G. Fenner) 
sic yecial coachin for church trials ace » > ewner — 
oy are York Sebool” bor ¢ te Mg 130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn'side HERBERT WILBER GREENE, , TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place SCHOOL OF SINGING Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. ¥. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technico—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers, 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway,N.Y 
so W. 67th St., N.Y. Tel. t405 Col 


MME 


Management 
Vecal Studio 





ELENA DE 


PIANIST 


OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 


6ad St., New York Tel, 2aés Plaza 


ait 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO » FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone, Madison Square 382 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 3a1 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 609 


180 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 








Studio Carnegie Hall 
Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N.Y 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 50 West 82d Street, New, York 
Phone, Schuyler jyo88, ) 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434. 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
1F SINGING 
1 East 62d Street, New York 
“ Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


626 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1a2z Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, z 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts. 

Leschetizky Method, 

140 W. 6oth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 


Instruction, 
The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna Zinoier, Director, 


1485 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
vo Carnegie Hall. . « $4 West s7th St, 
‘el Circle 1472. 


Ma. 
amp 
Mas 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House, 
Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


HELEN ETHEL 
MX. 8 at, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 
Summer Term in Seattle. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West r1o4gth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


How Vork City. cr ccccccceseses from October ist 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
taught—Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 


Scientifically 


Public—Small Private Classes now forming 
Individual Work at 
220 Madison Ave, Res. Phone, 


Large 
any time, 


5469] Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 








JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall . New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, caer RUS TION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. New York City 


Tel. 6568W ‘Tremont, 





Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street . New York 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 
Studio 33 West 67th St., New York 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: New York City 


209 West 7oth Street, 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 

INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street). Schuyler 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cantar . . 601-602 Carnegie Hall 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E ¢ 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 


851-sa Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, BARMOOY 
Organist and Director Summerfiel 

Church Vested Choir, Port —, 
Temple Gate of Hope, New York. the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth avenue; “ag 4292 
Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill-on-Hudson; 

tel. Yonkers 4260. 


Organi 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 
Dramatic Sorrane 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Phone, Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





Summer Classes, June roth to August roth 
so West 67th Street - - - = New Yooh 


Phone, Columbus 8462. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Defects of 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street. New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 

Telephone, 
Summer Address 


Bryant 5569. 


Old Lyme, Conn, 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N, Y. Tel. Circle 330g 





ADELE LEWING, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Methed 
esidence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place, 


Telephone, 
Downtown Studio 


Audubon 960. 
Steinway Hald 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th Street. 

Phone, 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements aad 
a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
one, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdaya) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle 





BRUNO HURHN, 


Elementary and advanced singing lessons amd 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Cirele ss7g 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City, 
Steinway Piano Used, 
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Stomiey GARDNER Ft3| MARIE LOUISE TODD 
CHAMBERLAND OF 
ALBE mT 740 Sherbrooke Strect, Montreal | Studio: bloc ee vr ae York 

BORIS 
DUNE \V | Mme. MARIE ZENDT 
PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER | 244 West 99th St. - New York 


740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American D 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
255 MacCormick Pl., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bareas, Schiffmace Bldg. 


§ ENGELHARDT v= 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Bae 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL | McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Com er—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 











St Pasi Mina, 




















Phone 4574 River 





MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Buren, Schiffmans Bidg.. St. Peal, Mina. 


RAYMOND WILSON |: 


Pianist Mssssenent: BROOKS & PARMENTER, 314 First Teast 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








m= pe 





Philadelphia 





Address: 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 7 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsestiiasic 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorce Instructor amp Coacn. 
Pm ‘eacher A Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., NY. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carelyn WHT LARD rust 


i62§ KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘iss 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles |; 


Director of Music 
University of Utab, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, Lenten, New York. 
Special course in voice ag ae Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils peppered or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


it WIL 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apotlo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, 3 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and S5th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 























Concert 
Organist 


Chicago 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, > Tee 


Beth-El, Union Enestegies Popseery 
aia Fifth Ave., York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 








J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 


Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe’s Military Orchestra 
Managing Editer Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., LY 


w "FL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
Tel. - pictae 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seexze 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*Accompanie: 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 














COURIER 


== REIMHERR 
TENOR 
Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 


Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED, V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF Bey ta sh temamaaag 
Studio: 148 West 7 
fehby 1 6156 el 


S DUFAULT == 


HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Adiews, Suite 1107, First National 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


i FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 














New York 




















Bonel VALERI =: 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 


SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 


eer oe ohn on Dr. E 4 Walton | 8 
rehall, e ara, Horace 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Wrecks, ‘ond 


other singers im opera and church work. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





3 


| Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


Tux Aart oy Sinarmne 


i Indorsed Broek 
Summacen, 
bach, Zerola, ete, 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Chal 
uffo, Didur, Sem- 








MARIE 


ge 


CONTRALTO 





324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


-| Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 3 New York 


Katharine HOFFMANN ss 


Home Address: St. Pawt. 


Ss. bi SEARS, 


ames Chure 
2ad and vi nut Sts., Pitladelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST fenor 


& Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
Lt. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ARTHUR MM. — 


BARITONE 
Fine Arta Building - - 


. ¢ VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic Sinem 
R 501 Nixon Building, Pittsbur, J 


Karl SCH NEI DER 


And Assis 
THE ART OF “SINGING 
Rerertoins, Concert, Oratorio, Orzaa 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 1gth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















s 
A 
M 
U 














8 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 
S Adie 





¢ BUTLER @ 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
os Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Astonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


r— Vocal Coach 
STREET NEW YORK 
hone 7639 Cathedral 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Management: ta a 


jefierson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








Com 
654 WEST 11 
Telep' 











Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


cata 1100 
Recitals and Piano 


Soloist with New York Pethermenie 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

STUDIO: Steinway ~ a 
Address, 144 East rgoth Street, New York City 


REUBEN DAVIES unst“tescun 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, Texas 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Cencert an 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Metropolitan 

House Bidg., sg iaag Bro Broadway, N. Y. 
1274. Teacher ra Loring, and many others 


Dp t in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 











@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 








CHICAGO 
CHEVALIER Teacher of 
ASTOLFO Artistic Singing 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MUSIC EXPRESSION MODERN LANGUAGES ART 
THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC (‘his'gecth vere’) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


ates | advantage offered Nag to a trees ay yo 


ceeulare sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. 
State. 





Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 


ef lodies. Catalog, and 
qe wion—the Edveational Center of the 








SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studie: 212 W. 50th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





1205 W. State Street, Rockford, Ill. 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 











is cusseoeteay Pome 4 by Louis Graveure, Charles 
Ww. and many others. 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Plane Scheel, 839 Ca Hall 
Keene sat Wert 138th Street | NEW YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4660 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoital 


Address: 
Masic League of Americe 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS GRAND PRIZES 
CICAGO 59 ST.LOUIS 904 


BEST STRINGS 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


SEND FOR 279 74TH ae 
OurR 
ALOGUES 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the tamous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation.: 
Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Point Chautauqua, N. Y 
June 18—Sept. 1 


Summer Session, 


Special attention to singers’ and teachers’ repertory. 
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B RADBUR Y || The Best Bargain is Quality— 


1854 NEW YORK 1919 


F. GC. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 4650 Filth Avenue ‘THE is dial of he e rate a 
today which is still built by i 
V.A. PORTANOVA| HENRY A, SCHROEDER|| = mexer nk ne 


























U 
Prete ax te a Studion] he Went Bnd Avenue, New York @ Its continued use in such institutions as th 
Studie: 952 West Sith Bt... New York Tel. 6585 Colembes = si University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 








versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


GRACE FREEMAN : BURLEIGH sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


Concerts Violinist Recitals qualities and durability «=: «© : us 3 


27 West Bist Street, New York City 























Address: 164 Waverly Ploce, WT. pon oeh m0 Until June 25, 1919 

. VOICE Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 

ry MARGOLIS CULTURE ANNA E.GEORGE!| tne caste company, Chicago = = MAKERS 
L, _ ao eeeeteasrin 01. Meee, nem TEACHING AT BUSY CONSERVATORY 











mete DOOLITTLE| : aA URER 
$36 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 | Metropolitan Opera House, Sake. at Mew York Are You An 


GIACOMO BOURG : 
r] BARITONE AND TEACHER HAROLD GLEASON [; n te | ligen # Saver? 


190 West Tied Street + New York City ORGANIST 
Telephone 6941 Columbus 
187 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 0171 Schuyler 


(kK RAFT 

















SAY L OR Yes; there's a vast difference between miserliness 


Agcompntict ant. Coach and really intelligent saving. 
2231 Broadway, New York _Tel. 4075 Schuyler 





<MZ002 


Human happiness is in between—just as solid 
satisfaction lies between saving (wise spending) 














" Concert TENOR-ORATORIO - mm 
M4 454 Deming Place, Chicago tH hy ie HK al | Ma i qu Ui i and foolias extravagance. 
Maal eli | 
ESTELLE | HARRIS it i, li iti ki a i HN The intelligent saver saves that he may have 
a7 nih =, Oraterie nee 30 comarey Pal ' money to spend on worth-while things in the 
‘ar tel, 2150 Gramerey J. WARREN _ Condacter—Conch—Accompasist future. 





The miser saves for money itself—not for what 
it will buy when accumulated. 


wine CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of Fe Compositions opé His Famous 
usic- 


Address: tne GHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 6O., BOSTOR 


Y ZEUCH 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1111 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 





The intelligent saver wants to provide for emer- 
gency or old age but he also saves with the idea 
of more comfort, recreation, and happiness. 








He simply accumulates enjoyment of his money ; 
saves really to spend for well-thought-out 
purposes. 








He provides for his immediate necessities and 
for his future needs, 














West you pay 10c to the 
Century dealerin yourtown 
for the ‘‘Sextette from Lucia” or 


STRING QUARTET |  trcwerpicces, you are certain 



















The miser does not provide for present necessi- 
ties or to-morrow’s necessities. 





Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola of two things: 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello Pinata ena te De. Bein Ss Bee Intelligent savers use Thrift and Ww. Ss. S. to 
ore on which he makes morepromt. hold on to their money and to help it grow. By 
von Lave wee woeine bare, helping themselves, they help their Government. 


coal poate re verieeen, omen 
as those master music-minds 
Spode in in Melee conceived them—printed on the 


best paper—at the remarkably Space Contributed by Musical Courier 








low price of 10c. 


"BL AUR vcconees "rast Mothers — Pupils—Teachers 
tastes a” Century” Edition 


gags et authentic Certified 
4 at ee: If your dealer 

740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. wont Comptes 

catalogue of 
master- 


YON STUDIOS OY : 
8. CONSTANTINO } N Her tee Paton . 
Diretor aircon | ASCE Ee © HAMILTON MORRIS 


New York Olty 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. Teacher of singing nt supplementary z : 
&s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. Stadio: 161 West Tlat Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 | Soprano ogg a 


Telephone, 95: Circle. 
Ovide Musin’s 


Eien |? DILLIN Gi 

















ER NJ] ts i a pPA'YV ~ VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist d 
i I Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute sccompaninents 

TENOR for si 
Concert Tour 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL ZARH MYRON BICKPORD, Soloist and Teacher 
Mer. Harry Calbertsen, Del Parde Hotel, Midway Bivé., Chicase | Studio: 616 West réth Street, New York City 







































: of Violin” 
“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” “ ret principles high E HAENSEL & soma an hection Mall, HY. s 
A school which offers every advantage incidental of “Belgian” Soho seit a 
stamp. 


toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. ress 
Highest standards. Artistic environment. 
For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


tHUGO 


MUSIN'’S VIRTUOSO a. 
Tel. 8268 ler. 51 W. 76th St., 
Private ond Close | tre] COMPOSER-PIANIST 
1, te oe Bridgeport, Conn. 
' Wetneninyy. 1 at 125 Eest 37th es New York 


lephone Murray Hill 


zr0& 
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CAMPANINI PROMISES 
CHICAGO BRILLIANT OPERA 
SEASON NEXT YEAR 





All Favorite Artists to Return—Bonci, Galeffi and 


Marinuzzi New Stars—Important Novelties ~~ 
and Many Revivals 

The Chicago Opera Association announces its ninth sea- 
son of grand opera in Chicago under*the direction of 
Cleofonte Campanini. As usual, the season will last ten 
weeks, beginning Tuesday evening, November 18, 1919. 
The regular subscription series will be Monday, T uesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenifigs and Saturday mati- 
nees. As heretofore, popular priced performances will be 
given. on Saturday evenings. Notwithstanding the heavy 
increase in operating expenses, subscription rates remain 
the same. 

The directors feel that the opera 
is a civie institution and a great 
factor for the betterment of Chi- 
cago, and as such it is entitled to 
the hearty support of the public. 
They have authorized Mr. Campa- 
nini to make every effort to secure 
interesting novelties and revivals 
and the proper casts to interpret 
them. He is now in Europe con- 
cluding the final engagements, but 
before leaving, the following reper- 
tory was planned: = 

MANY NOVELTIES. = 

In French: “Aphrodite,” by the = 
late Camille Erlanger. (In thename = 
part of this opera, Mary Garden 
made one of her greatest successes. 
The opera is new to America.) 
“Love of the Three Oranges,” by 
Serge Prokofieff, ‘specially commis- 
sioned by and written for the Chi- 
cago organization. (It is believed 
that this will prove one of the most 
interesting novelties ever produced 
in Chicago.) “Madame Chrysan- 
theme,” by Andre Messager, an- 
other “Madame Butterfly” for the 
popular Japanese prima donna, 
Tamaki Miura. 

In Italian: “le Nave,” a new 
opera by Italo Montemezzi, com- 
poser of “L’Amore Dei Tre Rei.” 
(The book is by Gabrielo D’Annun- 
zio. First produced in Milan, No- 
vember, 1918. “Il Tabarro,” “Soeur 
Angelica”) “Gianni Schicchi,” the 
three new one act operas by Puc- 
cini, first produced by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in the sea- 
son just closed. “Jacquerie,” by 
Gino Marinuzzi, the new principal 
conductor. (First produced in Bue- 
nos Aires, 1918.) 

In English: “Rip Van Winkle,” 
by Reginald de Koven, book by 
Percy Mackaye, based on W ashing- 
ton Irving’s.well known story. 

Mr. Campanini is also pleased to 
announce that he will produce the 
new ballet by Felix Borowski, the 
well known Chicago composer and 
critic. The scenario is by Pavley 
and QOukrainsky, who will be in 
charge of the work and appear in 
it, with their company, and the 
opera corps de ballet. 

RevivALs CONTEMPLATED, 

“Herodiade,” Massenet, with 
Yvonne Gall as Salome; “Pelleas 
et Melisande,” Debussy, with Mary 
Garden ; “Manon Lescaut,” Puc- 
cini; “The Masked Ball,” “Fal- 
staff,” “Nabucco,” Verdi; “Norma,” 
“La Sonnambula,” “I  Puritani,” 
Bellini; “The Jewess,” Halevy; 
“Don Pasquale,” Donizetti; “Don & 
Giovanni,” Mozart; “L’Africaine,” & 
Meyerbeer; “L’Amore Dei Tre & 
Re,” Montemezzi; “Zaza,” Leonca- ™ 
vallo. As many of these revivals. 
will be produced as can be properly prepared during the 
limited season in Chicago. 

The regular repertory will be selected from “Le Chemi- 
neau,” “Cleopatre,” “Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Thais,” 
“Gismonda,” “Mona Vanna,” “Louise,” “Manon,” “Faust,” 
“Carmen,” “Romeo and Juliet.” in French; and “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia ‘di Lammermoor,” 
“La Gioconda,” “Tosca,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La Bo- 
héme,” “Aida,” “Linda di Chamounix,” in Italian, 

PLENTY oF SOPRANOS. 

Amelita Galli-Curci will appear in some of the so-called 
“coloratura operas,” so well suited to her talents. Mary 
Garden will be heard during the first three weeks of the 
season, and the last three weeks as well. In addition to 
her regular repertory she will be heard in “Aphrodite,” 
and also in an Italian opera. Rosa Raisa’s serious illness 
jast season necessitated the postponement of the revivals 
of “Norma” and “The Jewess.” As she has fully recov- 
ered her health, the public will have the opportunity of 
hearing this great artist in those famous roles this season, 
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and in other interesting revivals. Yvonne Gall, the charm- 
ing French soprano, so well liked her first season, will be 
given further opportunities in new operas. Tarhaki Miura, 
the little Jepebcse prima donitia, will have new roles in 
addition ta Madame Butterfly.~ Florence Macbeth, a great 
favorite in Chicago, is again engaged. 


ki “New AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


Evelyn Herbert, a young American artist of great prom- 
ise, will create the leading woman role in “Rip Van 
Winkle,” and will have important parts in other operas. 
Mr. Campanini is very enthusiastic over her voice. Doro- 
thy Jardon, who made her debut with the company in the 
role of “Fedora” last season, will be heard in several im- 
portant roles. Nina Morgana, whose recent concert ap- 
pearance in Chicago excited favorable comment, will be 
heard in coloratura and lyric roles. Germaine Manny, a 
promising lyric soprano, and Dorothy Follis, Florence 
French, Emma Noe and Beryl Brown, all young Ameri- 

(Continued. on page 8.) 
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BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET. 


Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Jacques Gordon, second violin; Louis Bailly, viola; Hmmeran 


Stoeber, cello. 
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Lambert Leaves Ellison-White Bureau 


In connection with the visit to New York this week, 
of C. H. White, of Boise, Idaho, the announcement is 
made jointly by Mr. White and Laurence A. Lambert, that 
the latter is severing his connection as general manager 
of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau in a friendly spirit 
on account of some differences that exist in regard to mat- 
tets of policies in connection with the bureau’s operation. 

Mr. Lambert will manage musical attractions through- 
out the Western territory, probably with headquarters at 
Portland, and Ellison-White will continue its bureau under 
the direction of a successor to be announced later. For 
the present F. S. Macfarland, who has been in the employ 
of the firm for a number of years, will be in charge of 
the department. Ellison and White have not definitely 
announced whether or not this is to be a permanent ap- 
pointment. Mr. White arrived from the West on Monday 
and will be in New York for a few days only. Mr. Lam- 
bert has been here for several weeks and is returning to 
Portland shortly. He will announce his future plans later. 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
AWARDS CARL GOLD MEDAL 
AT ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 


Lillian Ellegood Fowler First Graduate to Receive the 
Distinction— Hon. Philip Berolzheimer Again 
Offers Six Scholarships 
The eighteenth annual commencement one rcises of the 
Guilmant Organ School, Dr. William C. Carl, director, 
took place May 26 in the FirstPresbyterian Church, Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street, New York. As ever, the in 
teresting program attracted a large audience which ex 
pressed in no uncertain terms its thorough appreciation 
of the splendid plaving of the graduates who participated 
in the progran. It was evident that the war had caused 
no slackening of industry in the Guilmant Organ School, 
no relaxation of the high standards which are always ob 
tained there. Each of the young 
organists showed a thorough tech 
nical mastery of the instrument, and 
further, through correct musical 
Style and happy cheice of registra 
tion, proved the possession of that 
thorough musicianship which is 
bound to come from a_ musical 
course so complete and so rounded 
as that imparted at the Guilmant 
School, which insists that its grad 
uates not only shall be specialists 
at their chosen instruments, but 
also have a_ thorough musical 

knowledge as well. 

Ir. Nevins, who opened the pro 
gram, did -himself great credit in 
the extremely difficult variations by 
Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, 
who is honorary vice-president of 
the school, and also in the “Chorus 
Magnus” by Theodore Dubois, 
which closed the program Mr 
Nevins is a living proof of what 
thorough study at the Guilmant Or 
gan School can do to prepare a 
virtuoso organist. So high was the 
general standing of the perform 
ance that it is quite unnecessary 
to pick out individual players, but 
it may be said that Hugh James 
McAmis was fortunate in having 
the exquisite Guilmant scherzo fall 
to him, for it afforded him a special 
opportunity of delighting the audi 
ence with pleasing combinations 
an opportunity of which he took 
full advantage Lillian Ellegood 
Fowler’s performance of the choral 
in A minor was impressive, as was 
the demonstration of mastery of 
the instrument given by Marion 
Hodge in the difficult finale of the 
first Guilmant sonata. Harry Wells 
Cosgrove, too, executed brilliantly 
the Maquaire allegro 

The program was pleasantly aid 
ed by the solos of Ada Marie Cas 
tor, soprano, who has a most agree 
able voice. She sang first, two 
songs, “Beneath the Weeping Wil 
low” and “My Days Have Been 
So Wondrous Free,” by Francis 
Hopkinson, the first American com 
poser. These songs are edited and 
harmonized by Harold Vincent Mil 
ligan, the well known organist 
himself a graduate of the Guilmant 
School in the year of 1900 It 
must be noted that their accompani 
ments were sympathetically played 
by some one whose name did not 
appear on the program but who dis 
played good taste in what is a dis 
tinct art in itself, that of accom 
panying on the organ. Later in the 
program Miss Castor sang with 
style and feeling “Hail David, Our 
a Deliverer,” from Hiller’s “Saul.” 
3 At the close of the program the 
” Rev. Dr. George Alexander, pastor 

of the First Presbyterian Church, 
made a short speech in which he expressed his own 
pleasure and that of the audience in listening to the 
splendidly performed program. Then the graduates, ac 
companied hy a large company of the alumni and the fac 
ulty, formed a procession at the back of the church and 
marched to a table before the pulpit, where the simple 
graduating exercises were held. Among those in the pro 
cession besides the graduates and numerous members of 
the alumni were City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 
honorary member of the Alumni Association and donor of 
the William C. Carl Gold Medal, and Mrs Siiehelener. 
as well as the entire faculty of the school, including Dr 
Carl himself, who has personal charge of the organ de 
partment; Clement R. Gale, Warren R. Hedden and Wil 
lard Irving Nevins, of the theory department, and Howard 
Duffield, D. D., instructor in hymnology 

Grapuate Receives Gotp Menai 


Dr. Carl made a brief but pithy address expressing the 
pleasure that it gave him to award the go!d medal for the 
(Continued on page 45.) 
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A. E. F. BANDMASTERS’ AND 


MUSICIANS’ SCHOOL THE GERM 
OF A NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


Splendid Institution at Chaument, France, in Flourish- 
ing Condition—One Hundred and Fifty Bandmas- 
ters to Be Graduated and Commissioned by 
June—Lieut. Albert Stoessel, Head of 
Conducting Department, Only 
American Member of Faculty 
Situated on the banks of the Suize River, at the foot 
of the big hill which leads up to Chaumont, France, is the 
4. E. F Bandmasters’ and Musicians’ School. Here an 


educational work of great value to the army and the States 


at large is carried on, but so quietly and unostentatiously 


hat hardly any one in the A. E. F. is aware of it. Walter 
Damrosch came te France during the summer of 1918, plan 
ning to wivea series of orchestral concerts for the soldiers of 
the American Army. At that time every bit of transporta 
tion was needed to get men and food to the front. There- 
fore, the concerts had to be given up, for it was impossible 
to get around, 

While Mr. Damrosch was still in France, the War De 


partment issued an order to increase the size of the bands 
instrumentation, This new arrange- 
instruments which were rarely 
played by Americans, namely, the oboe, bassoon and 
French horn. Mr. Damrosch at once conceived the idea 
f founding a school where men could learn to play these 
instruments. Thus he would be increasing the number of 
1ilable as musicians and, at the same time, be helping 
bands just where they were weakest in con 
new order from Washington. Nearly sim- 
examined two hundred band. leaders in 
purpose of recommending them for stheir 
7 then that it would be advisable to 
which would 


and arrange a new 


called for some 


ment 


men ave 
the A. E. F 

forming to the 
ultaneously, he 
Paris for the 
commissions, He 


have a course that band leaders could take 

make them more capable of raising the standard of the 
4. E. F. bands. Leaving for America, he intrusted his 
plans to Lieut. Michael D. Weill, a highly intelligent and 


Lieutenant Weill 
1918, 


French Army 
about October, 


officer of the 


hool 


ethcient 


established the s securing the 


ervices of some of the ablest French musicians, 
Tue Facurty Sevecrep, 

For the band leaders’ course Andre Caplet, of Paris, 
London, Rome and Boston fame, was engaged to teach 
conducting; Lieut. Jacques Pillois, harmony, and Francis 
Casadesus, instrumentation. For the musicians’ course, 
Marcel Durivaux, Charles Dermes for oboe; Charles 
Albert, Louis Chantron for horn; Antoine Mathieu and 
Arthur Barboul for bassoon. All of these men are first 


prize men of the Paris Conservatory and rank among the 
highest in their profession. A band was ordered to report 
for duty at the school. With this band, the leaders could 


work both in directing and instrumentation. The course 
for leaders was made eight weeks in length; for musi- 
cians, twelve weeks. The school was from the start a 
great success. The leaders who took the first course went 


in their work and with an in- 
music. They were im- 


away full of enthusiasm 
creased insight into the art of 
pressed with the fact that they must be, at one and the 
same time, thorough musicians and executive officers. The 
student-musicians studied intensively under their expert 
instructors. They were given a glimpse of what real music 


is, besides the cold facts and hard work which went with 
their daily 


routine. 


Lieut, Stoesser Repctaces CAPLet, 
At the end of the first course, the services of M. Caplet 
could no longer be secured, He was to be demobilized. 
Lieut. Albert Stoessel, leader of an American band, was 


found to take his place. Lieutenant Stoessel is a violinist, 
conductor and composer of note, whose name is well 
known to Musica, Courter readers. His home is in St. 
Louis, but he had established himself in Boston and his 
work had secured great recognition in the States before 
he joined the army , 
When Lieutenant Stoessel, with the aid of other artists 
at the school, gives a series of chamber music concerts, the 
hand leaders and bandsmen are required to attend. The 
selections played are carefully chosen in a historical way 
ind show the development of composition as “Well as the 
lifferent national characteristics. At these concerts all .the 
school get the idea and the spirituality and 
music. The musical standard of the school 
music played is always of the best and 
absolute accuracy is insisted upon in every course. 
Bandmasters in the American Army have only recently 
to receive a commissioned rank—lieutenant—and no 


men at the 
beauty of true 
is very high. ‘The 


come 
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Caruso—That’s All 
That’s Necessary 
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to get into Medinah Temple, Chicago, 


issue of the Musical Courier. 
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shows only a part of 
the huge crowd of Caruso enthusiasts fighting 
to hear 
Caruso at his concert there on Sunday, May 11, 
an account of which appeared in last week's 
The picture at 
world-renowned tenor with 
F’. Wight Neumann at the door of the temple. 














bandmaster can receive his commission until he has been 
graduated from the school. By the end of June, 1919, over 
150 bandmasters will have been graduated from the school 
and have received commissions. 

Rules are very strict about music at the school, but the 
life is very pleasant. The men are given every freedom 
and privilege which is possible. The mess is exceptionally 
good and other living conditions make the life enjoyable. 
The men mingle together in little social times and thus 
come to know each other better. Nowhere in the whole 
A. E. F. is there a school which can compare in the ideals 
with the B. and M. School; nowhere is there a school 
which arouses the true enthusiasm, interest, and loyalty 
of the men who attend to any such degree. This is clearly 
seen from the fact that nearly every leader who comes 
here asks permission to remain an extra session. It may 
be interesting to note that the A. E. F. B. and M. School 
is the first music school maintained by the American Gov- 
ernment. It is hoped that this school will form the germ 
of a National Conservatory. 


BUFFALO PLANS MAY MUSIC EVENTS 


Noted Singers Will Assist—Capacity Audience for 
McCormack—Bonnet Plays at Memorial—Chro- 
imatic Club Makes Plans for Next Season 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 16, 1919—A May festival of song is 
planned by the Buffalo Community Chorus. The festival 
will occupy two days, May 26 and 27, and the chorus will 
be assisted by Florence*Hinkle, Arthur Middleton and Dan 
Beddoe. 

Capacity AUDIENCE ror McCorMACK. 

Musical events of the late spring season have held noth- 
ing of greater importance than the annual John McCor- 
mack concert in Elmwood Music Hall under the manage- 
ment of Mai Davis Smith. Mr. McCormack was in fine 
form and won the plaudits of a capacity audience. He 
was assisted by his well known artistic colleagues, Donald 
McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, accompanist. 

Curomatic CLus ARRANGING FoR Next SEASON. 

The Chromatic Club has closed its present successful 
season and is arranging for next year’s meetings and con- 
certs. Viola Bryant has again been elected president. 

Bonnet PLays AT MEMORIAL. 

Sunday afternoon, May 4, brought Joseph Bonnet, fa- 

mous French organist, for his second Buffalo recital. The 





concert was arranged as a memorial to Buffalo’s dead 
heroes and, in addition to the organ numbers, a string 
orchestra, under the direction of John Lund, played sev- 
eral selections. E. D. 


ELMAN WINS OVATION AT 
MACON (GA.) MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Violinist Creates Wild Enthusiasm—Receives Prob- 
ably the Warmest Reception of Any Musician in 
the Musical History of Macon 


Macon, Ga., May 14, 1919.—Mischa Elman, the cele- 
brated violinist who made his appearance at the music 
festival held here last night, was accorded probably the 
greatest ovation ever received by any musician in this 
locality. The enthusiasm manifested by the audience of 
2,500 may best be described in the words of the critic of 
the Daily Telegraph: “Elman’s hearers, after hanging on 
his every note for two hours of uninterrupted play—the 
symphony orchestra having ‘thrown over’ its program— 
broke into a demonstration upon the conclusion of his 
‘Gypsy Airs,’ his last number, that lasted fully ten min- 
utes. A wave of applause that refused to subside with 
his bowing acknowledgment, but even itensified until he 
had responded with a first and then a second, and reached 
the climax that called for six, broke with the last note. 
People rose in their seats. Some moved toward the door- 
way, while the great majority remained standing, after 
the second encore. And hundreds were still applauding 
as they walked through the doorway.” ; 

Mr. Elman revealed added seriousness and insight 
which he has gained during the last couple of years, as 
well as his usual remarkable agility in bowing, his ad- 
mirable technic and the fine poetic side of his nature. 
Mr. Elman’s playing stirred the vast audience to the very 
depths. His program contained such compositions as the 
“Faust”  fantasie Sey an Albeniz tango, 
“Oriental” (Cui), “Gypsy Airs” (Sarasate), the Schu- 
bert serenade, the “Ave Maria,” the Beethoven minuet, 
the Dvorak “Humoresque” and the popular “Meditation” 
from “Thais”’—a program varied enough to please one 
and all. The fact that “Elman literally turned the town 
inside out” will long be remembered in this city. The 
New York Chamber of Music Society, after it had played 
one number, gave the rest of the evening to the violinist. 





The achool building. 
Stoessel, conducting. 





Instructors at the school, from left to right: 
(M. Caplet has resigned and Lieutenant Stoessel is his successor.) The school band, Lieut. Anton FH. Mainente, Boston, conductor. 


is sitting to the right of Lieut, Albert Stoessel (in center with dress cap). 


THE A. E. F. BANDMASTERS’ AND MUSICIANS’ SCHOOL, CHAUMONT, HAUTE MARNE, FRANCE 


Jacques Pillois, harmony; Francis Casadesus, instrumentation; Andre Caplet, conducting; Lieut. 


Albert 
Lieutenant Mainente 
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PARIS HAS A FRENCH-AMERICAN 
MUSIC FESTIVAL ON A GRAND SCALE 


Francis Casadesus Directs Programs Which Include Carpenter’s “Perambulator” 
Suite and Fairchild’s “Legend”—Tetrazzini Emerges from Retirement 
for Gala Occasion at the Opera—Presentation of Flags to A.E.F. 
Aviators—Colonne-Lamoureux Orchestras Unite for Final 
Beethoven-Franck Festival Before Resuming Their 


Separate Concert 


Series—Holy Week Music 


—Park Band Concerts Restore Nat- 
ural Aspect of Paris 


30 Rue Marbeuf, Champs-Elysées, Paris, April 21, 1919. 
—At the Franco-American concert, given in the Salle 
Gaveau under the direction of Francis Casadesus, an at- 
tractive program was presented, comprising no fewer than 
four “first auditions” out of seven numbers. 

M. Casadesus again gave proof of his versatile talent 
with his “Apothéose” for soli, choruses and orchestra, 
written upon the words of an “address” delivered in the 
Chamber of Deputies by Paul Deschanel, October 18, 
1918. At first sight it may seem strange that a musician 
should seek his subject in the “Official Journal” of the 
Government, reminding one of the boast attributed to 
Rameau, of setting the “Gazette of Holland” to music. 
However, Mr. Casadesus found a lyricism, a flow of musi- 
cal rhythm, in the words soaring with his music and quite 
adequate to his choice of treatment for choruses, soli and 
orchestra. The solos were sung with great mastery and 
authority by Marcelle Demougeot (of the Opéra), the 
chorus numbers by the Association du Chant Choral. 

In the speech at the words “Justice arises through you, 
sacred dead,” the American hymn, “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” bursts forth with thrilling effect, soon followed 
by allustons to the hymns of the allied nations—all 
worked up in a tremendous ensemble of all the forces at 
the composer’s command. It would not’ be astonishing 
were this “Apothéose” to obtain a certain popularity, 
thanks to the breadth of its rhythms and the simplicity 
of its lines. : 

At a second audition, at the Trocadéro, under the 
presidency and in the presence of M, Paul Deschanel be- 
fore 5,000 persons who rose as one man with the first 
notes of the American hymn, there was a big success with 
most enthusiastic applause and recalls. 

CARPENTER’S “PERAMBULATOR” A SUCCESS. 

The concert opened with a humoristic suite for or- 
chestra (first hearing in France), by John Alden Car- 
penter, entitled “Adventures in a Perambulator. This 
suite had a most favorable reception, proving its com- 
poser gifted with a vivid imagination and possessed of 
the ability to express his ideas clearly. | «iW 

The second number was a first audition of “Trois 
Mélodies,” three unpublished songs, “Les_ Roses de 
Saadi,” “Chansons de Mai,” “Le Flambeau Vivant,” in- 
terpreted by Alice Daumas, with the composer, Auguste 
Delacroix, at the piano. The first of these songs is the 
best of the three. Next came “Légende,” for violin and 
orchestra, by Blair Fairchild, a well known American 
composer residing in Paris, This “Légende, remarkably 
well played by Yvonne Astruc, is, I believe, a relatively 
old work by the talented composer, whose admirable 
qualities and originality have already been referred to in 
the columns of the Musicat Courier. oo w 

After the “Apothéose,” which followed the “Légende, 
there came for the first time “Burlesques,” four short 
pieces for string quartet written by Lucien Audisio at 
Dead Man’s Hill (Mort-Homme), where he was killed in 
April, 1917. The first number, “Cortege triste,” is dole- 
ful enough and full of harmonics, which Carmen Forté 
executed with ease. In the last three numbers Audisio 
proved himself a humorist who can juggle with the 
bourrée, the tango and the saltarelle, as though he wished 
to ward off death which stalks around him, 

The poem for soli, chorus and orchestra by Jacques 
Pillois, “Le’Anémone et la Rose” (taken from Leconte 
de Lisle), is a work of pre-war date heard some six or 
seven years ago. M. Pillois has endeavored to bring out 
in a grand simplicity all the archaism of the legend and 
the plaint of Kypris (Mary Mayrand) is stirringly 
pathetic: “Adonis! Adonis! Thou diest! And I love 
hee !” od : 
This glorious “Concert Franco-Américain” terminated 
with the vigorous, inspiriting performance of the pre- 
lude to the third act of “Mona Vanna,” under the baton 
of the composer, Henri Février. ; 

A GALa At THE OPERA. 

The gala performance at the Opéra for the benefit of 
the liberated regions of France, organized by the Parisian 
Press Association, was a success in every particular— 
program, performers, public, profit—nearly half a mil- 


lion of francs being realized. Mme. Raymond Poincaré 


occupied one of the big stage boxes with her guests, sev- 
cral vsotabilities in the diplomatic world. The Queen of 
Roumania, with her daughters and suite, was in another 
box, where Director Rouché presented his respects on 
her arrival. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson was in a box with 
Mme. Paul Deschanel, Mme. Stephen Pichon, and Mrs. 


+ Lansing. ‘ : i 
Rohe curtain reba was Massenet’s “Scénes alsaciennes, 
conducted by M. Chevillard; then followed Fernand 
Gregh’s dramatic poem, “Triomphe,” in which the Na- 
poleonic victories of Jéna, Wagram and Marengo found ex- 
pression through the voices of Miles. Roch, Delvair, and 

of light appeared “Victory’ thrill- 


tura, and in a ray 2 . 
sg in the person of Sarah Bernhardt. The “Salomé 
Tragedy,” by Florent Schmitt, upon a poem written by 


Robert d’Humierés, had also a success to which the se- 


ductiveness of Ida Rubinstein contributed. 
Between whiles the great 
Tetrazzini roused high ent 


Italian prima donna, Mme. 
husiasm with her splendid 





singing of the air of Ophelia in Ambroise Thomas’ “Ham- 
let” and the “Semiramide” of Rossini. 
An OFFENBACH REVIVAL. 

The gay note was supplied by Offenbach’s opéra-bouffe, 
“Monsieur Choufleuri restera chez lui le . . .” (“Mr. 
Cauliflowery will be ‘at home’ the —”’) with M. Lucien 
Fugére, Mile. Vécart and MM. Francell, Maurice Renaud, 
Felix Huguenot, Louis Maurel, creating much hilarity. 
It was well that M. Choufleuri did remain “chez lui,” for 
among his numerous visitors there was a perfect “re- 
view” of celebrities from 1830 to 1840 impersonated by 
Miles. Chenal and Zambelli, M. Aveline; Mlles. Mistin- 
quett, Spinelli and Guerra as marionettes. M. Delmas, 
who had come to sing “Les Boeufs” of Pierre Dupont; 
M. Huberty as Alexandre Dumas, Sr., M. Silvain as Bal- 
zac, M. Lambert as A. de Musset, M. Leituer as Victor 
Hugo (who came to recite his verses), Virginie Déjazet 
as “Lisette” of Béranger, Mme. Silvain as Rachel, Made- 
leine Roch as George Sand, etc., ete. 

All these personages fell to discussing a certain poet 
Becker who had just published a chanson, “Le Rhin 
Allemand,” in which he insults France. But de Musset 
has replied to him and is called upon to recite his cele- 
brated verses. Thus the “party” ends amid tremendous 
vatriotic enthusiasm. 

“TRAGEDY OF SALOME” AT THE Opéra. 

This ballet-pantomime was written by Florent 
Schmitt for “la Loie,” i. e., Loie Fuller, and first pro- 
duced at the Théatre des Arts in 1907. Three different 
versions have been seen (or heard) on the stage, the 
second of which has been selected by the Opéra. Ida 
Rubinstein is a magnificent Salomé in attitude and ges- 
ture—not yet the prima ballerina of the Grand Opéra 
in choregraphic technic, but possessed of seductive 
grace. M. Schmitt composed his music upon the sce- 
nario of the late Robert d’Humiéres. It is peculiarly 
interesting, evoking the atmosphere, the color and sen- 
timent of the story of Salomé. 

“La Reine FiAmMette” Reviven. 


At the Opéra-Comique “La Reine Fiammette” has 
reappeared in honor of the late Xavier Leroux. In 
Bologna of sunny Italy the child sovereign, Queen 
Fiammette, was beloved and adored, and Xavier Le- 
roux in his opéra-comique makes all love her, especially 
when played and sung as in the successful representa- 
tion at the Opéra-Comique by Fanny Heldy, who, as 
the regretted composer himself said, made an “ideal 
Fiammetta.” 

The musical score was directed by the demobilized 
pilot-aviator, Albert Wolff, and won prolonged ap- 
plause. 

At the Trianon-Lyrique “Le Déserteur,” by Mon- 
signy, has been brought back to stage life and is de- 
lighting full houses. The work is a chef-d’ceuvre of 
freshness and musical talent, staged appropriately, as 
usual at the Trianon. 

FLacs Pkesentep to A. E. F. Aviators. 

At a gala matinee at the Opéra-Comique, flags made 
by women of France were presented to America’s avi- 
ators in a thrilling Paris ceremony. The presentation 
to the A. E. F. aviation forces of 225 flags embroidered 
by women of France was the. occasion of a magnificent 
matinee organized by the “Pays de France.” Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson was the guest of honor, occupying 
a box decorated with flowers. The ceremony was very 
impressive, as French officers took the pennants from 
a table draped with the Stars and Stripes and presented 
them to the American aviation officers. When the curtain 
rose on khaki clad aviators massed on the stage, with the 
Goddess of Liberty forming the background, there was 
enthusiastic cheering from the packed house. Mlle. 
Alavoine sang “The Star Spangled Banner” amid more 
cheers. “La Coupe Enchantée,” the ballet from ‘“Ma- 
rouf,” and “Paillasse” were given after the flag cere- 
mony. M. Audoin sang “La Marseillaise.” Among 
those present occupying boxes were the Secretary of 
the Navy, Admiral and Mrs. Benson, Mrs. E. M. House, 
Mrs. Mezes, Mrs. R. Lansing, Col. Thomas H. Birch 
and Mrs. Birch, Mrs. Sharp, wife of the American Am- 
bassador, and many army officers. 

A BEeTHOVEN-FRANCK FESTIVAL, 

The Concerts Colonne-Lamoureux having recovered 
the greater number of their executants since the de- 
mobilization, gave a grand musical manifestation on 
Good Friday evening in the Chatelet Theater, kindly 
lent by the management. After that date the two so- 
cieties will once more act independently; thus, next 
season we shall have again one additional symphonic 
organization. The “Festival César Franck-Beethoven” 
on Friday, with 150 executants of the Colonne and 
Lamoureux orchestras, was under the joint direction 
of Gabriel Pierné and Camille Chevillard, with the as- 
sistance of Alfred Cortot, who has not been heard with 
them since 1914; Léon Laffitte, of the Opéra, and G. 
Mary. 

The first part of the program, consecrated to César 
Franck, directed by Pierné, included: The “Ré- 
demption”; “Béatitude” (fourth), tenor solo, M. Laf- 
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fitte; voice of Christ, M. Mary; “Variations Sympho- 
niques,” M. Cortot and the orchestra; prelude, choral 
and fugue, orchestrated by Gabriel Pierné. 

The second part, consecrated to Beethoven, directed 
by M. Chevillard, was composed of: The “Egmont” 
overture; concerto for piano in G, M. Cortot and or- 
chestra, and the symphony in C minor. 

Hoty Weex Music, 

The Concerts Pasdeloup arranged a “sacred” pro- 
gram for Maundy Thursday, under the direction of 
M. Rhené-Baton, as follows: Unfinished symphony, 
Schubert; air from the “Passion According to St. 
John,” Bach; air from the “Passion After Broockes,” 
Handel; concerto for clarinet, Mozart; overture to the 
“Flight Into Egypt,” Berlioz; eighth “Béatitude,” César 
Franck; prelude to “The Déluge,” Saint-Saéns; “Re- 
demption” (symphonic entr’acte), César Franck. Mag- 
deleine Greslé was the vocal soloist and M. G. Hamelin 
the clarinetist. 

The Concerts du Conservatoire, directed by the so- 
ciety’s flutist, Philippe Gaubert, since their return from 
America, presented nothing particularly “sacred.” 

At the Athénée Theater there was a Good Friday 
sacred program of “music, dance and poetry,” in which 
the participating artists were Mlle. Napierkowska, 
dancer; M. Plamondon, tenor; Henriette and Sonia 
Levinsohn, piano and cello; Suzanne Révonne, M. Mos- 
nier, Comédie-Frangaise; Comte de Launay, lecturer. 

At the Trocadéro, under the direction of Victor 
Charpentier, Bach’s “Passion After St. John” was 
given, with soloists from the Opéra, chorus and or- 
chestra of 200 executants. 

Mitirary BANps PLAy IN THE Parks. 

With the advent of spring and pleasant weather, 
Paris is taking on its pre-war aspect. Promenaders in 
the parks may now listen to the strains of music by 
military bands—the first concerts being given Easter 
Sunday afternoon in the Tuileries, Square d’Anvers 
and the Place d’ltalie. 


Comte pe Detma Hetpe, 


ROLAND FOSTER GIVES HIS 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


Australian Vocal Master and Mrs. Foster Sail for 
England 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland Foster sailed for England on 
Thursday, May 15, on the S.S, Baltic. Mr. Foster is the 
principal teacher in the vocal department of the State 
Conservatorium of Music in New South Wales, where 
Mrs. Foster as his assistant. Chatting with a MusIcAL 
Courier representative just before he sailed, he expressed 
the pleasure which he felt in visiting New York musical 
circles after an absence of seven years. “We have been 
here three weeks,” said he, “and it seems only like three 
days. Unfortunately, we have been able to accomplish 
only a small portion of what we had hoped to do, though 
it has been our pleasure to meet a large number of inter- 
esting personalities in the musical world and to re-greet 
some old friends whom I knew formerly in other parts of 
the world, among them Daniel Mayer, who I see is estab 
lishing for himself in New York the same position in the 
managerial field that he used to have in London; and 
Captain Hart, now an editorial writer for the New York 
Herald, who used to be the secretary to Sir William Rob 
inson, Governor of Australia. 

“Among our principal musical treats while we were here 
was the privilege of hearing Rachmaninoff, Heifetz and 
Galli-Curci, all of them for the first time. I suppose it is 
only trite to say that they all more than fulfilled the ex- 
pectations which we had been led to have through reading 
of their art, but it is true. Scarcely less enjoyable and 
interesting were such other artists as Mischa Levitzki, 
Florence Macbeth, Edgar Schofield, Walter Green, Emma 
Roberts, Henri Scott and Max Pilzer, all of whom we 
were fortunate enough to hear. Another event in New 
York that interested and pleased us greatly was the Bo- 
danzky concert with the New Symphony Orchestra 
and a capital performance of Verdi's requiem at Columbia 
College under Walter Henry Hall’s competent direction, 
with a fine quartet of soloists, Marie Sundelius, Mary 
Jordan, Dan Beddoe and Robert Maitland. Then it was 
of great interest to have the privilege of conferring and 
exchanging ideas with such distinguished colleagues in the 
vocal educational field as Dudley Buck, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, William Thorner, Douglass Powell, Edmund J. 
Meyer, Yeatman Griffith, W. Henri Zay, David Bispham, 
and Lazar Samoiloff. 

Likes Haywoon’s “UNiversat SonG.” 

“I was especially pleased with a demonstration of Fred 
erick Haywood’s ‘Universal Song,’ which he was kind 
enough to arrange particularly for us. I think the system 
Mr. Haywood has devised is without question the most 
practical now in existence for class tuition. He attains 
excellent results, especially as regards the production of 
an agreeable quality of tone by remarkably simple methods 
and the application of certain fundamental principles of 
vocal instruction with which I heartily agree. It will give 
me great pleasure to introduce Mr. Haywood’s ‘Universal 
Song’ into Australia when I return. 

“Then, too, I was very much interested in the talking 
machine records which Oscar Saenger has prepared as an 
aid to the vocal student. In my opinion both the student 
and the teacher can be greatly assisted by them. Probably 
I have forgotten something about my New York visit 
which I should mention; if so, I am sorry. 

“In England we shall first go to the lake district for a 
quiet rest after the strenuous time in New York, then 
run up to London in July for the end of the opera season, 
take another rest in the country in August, and return to 
London in September, where we shall be joined by two 
pupils of ours from Australia, whom we expect to intro- 
duce to the London musical world. One of these is Gladys 
Verona, a coloratura, who has made quite a reputation for 
herself in Australia. The other, Rosa Alba, a leading 
concert and oratorio artist in New South Wales, is also 
from our studios, We are cue to return to Sydney by next 
February, and had expected to go back through the Suez 
Canal, but as we arrived in the United States so late, we 
shall be compelled to return by way of your extremely 
kind and hospitable country.” 
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TITTA RUFFO, AFFECTED BY 
ALTITUDE OF MEXICO, FINALLY 
TRIUMPHS IN “RIGOLETTO” 


His Early Performances Below the Mark—“Hugue- 
nots,” in Bull Ring, Draws Greatest Mexican Opera 
Audience Ever Assembled—Raisa, Mason, 
Dolci and Polacco Warm Favorites 
Mexico City, Mex., May 12, 1919.—On Saturday, May 
1, Titta Ruffo appeared for the second time here in “The 
Barber of Seville.’ The Mexican public knew, that Ros- 
ini's opera is one of the greatest creations of the cele 
brated singer and as this was substituted for “Pagliacci,’ 
the expectation of hearing him in the former opera was 

tremendou 
litta Ruffo felt the altitude of 7,000 feet or more above 


ea level. This happens with nearly all singers, particu- 
larly those who come here for the first time, but on this 
occasion, fortunately, none of them were affected but 
Ruffo. After his debut in “Pagliacci” he complained of 


a stifled feeling and difficulty in breathing, particularly 
noticeable in a stout man with his volume of voice. How- 
he agreed to sing “The Barber,” thinking he could 
do so successfully. Unfortunately this was not so and 
n “Largo al factotum” it was evident that he was not up 
to the mark that night. Mischief makers spread the re- 
port through the opera house that Titta Ruffo was not 
really out of condition but was just “trying it on” with 
the public, as he liked to do; unfortunately some believed 
this As a matter of fact he sang the cavatina with evi- 
fatigue and suppressed the final high note to the 
disappointment. The performance ended tamely 

d the audience left regretting that for one reason or 
another he had not been up to expectations, 

lhe impression remained and every one began to hope 
that Ruffo would again sing that or another opera, so as 
to satisfy the wishes of the public which was paying such 


ever 


public s 


high prices for operas in which he took part. Great 
praise is due to Virgilio Lazzari, the bass, who took the 
part of Don Basilio with great success and.gained great 
applause in the “Calumnia”; Vittorio Trevisan made a 


splendid Doctor Bartolo and the Mexican soprano, Con- 
used her agreeable but small voice to the 
best advantage as Rosina 

“Samson” SuccuMBs TO WIND. 

On Sunday, May 4, and Monday, May 5, the latter a 
national holiday, there were two open air performances 
at the Toreo ring; on Sunday, “Carmen” with Besanzoni 
and Palet, with excellent results for the company and good 
returns for the impresario; on Monday “Samson and De- 
lilah” by the same cast as gave it at the theater. The 
attendance on Monday was also very good despite threat- 
ening weather. The performance had to be stopped, at 
the public's request, during the second act, as a high wind 
made continuance almost impossible. However, the audi- 
ence left with a feeling of satisfaction after applauding the 
work of Besanzoni and the tenor Castellani, who was in 
very much better form 

On Tuesday, May 6, at the Iris Theater, “The Hugue- 
was given a second time and was another triumph 
for Raisa, Palet, Mason and the other singers, who were 
in it the week before. This has been the best opera so 
far of the There was a large and enthusiastic 
attendance 


su lo I sé obar, 


nots” 


season. 


Raisa’s Fine Tosca, 

Raisa and Dolci appeared on May 8 in “La Tosca.” 
Raisa has made a special creation of her part in this opera 
which has been given so very frequently fom and she was 
the chief attraction. She was dressed magnificently for 
the part and her acting and singing won great favor with 
the public, which declared that she was the best Tosca 
ever seen or heard in Mexico. The tenor Dolci, as Mario 
Cavaradossi, was very good and his fine voice was a fit 
companion to Raisa. “E lucevan le stelle” was given by 
Dolci with all the dramatic stress required. Rimini was 
a very good Scarpia. The orchestra under Polacco gave 
a new and splendid rendering of this beautiful mugic of 
Puccini's and received the well earned applause of the 
public 

On Friday, May 9, a popular performance at half price 
was given of “Lucia di Lammermoor” with Consuelo Es- 
cobar and Dolci. It was a triumph for both of them, 
Doici's singing in the final act will not easily be forgotten 
in Mexico. The attendance was not good, as the public 
does not care for these pieces any longtr, unless there is 
some celebrity in them, 


Rurro Wins in “Ricoerto.” 

We now come to the great event of last week, the first 
performance of “Rigoletto” advertised for May 7 and put 
off to May 9, on account of Ruffo’s indisposition, The 
excitement may be judged by the unfairness of the press 
reports as to his alleged failure and the conflicting state- 
ments as to the cause of his indisposition. “Rigoletto” is 
one of Ruffo's successes, In his dressing room he told me 
that the four saddest days of his life were those from 
Wednesday when the opera was postponed, to Saturday 
when it was finally given. The public was inclined to be 
exacting, due to false rumors and the story spread abroad 
that the opera company, which is proud of the fact that 
it is essentially a Mexican concern and has brought the 
best talent to the country, was going to fail, Hence the 
theater was full to overflowing—not even standing room, 
and the air was charged with the excitement of the occa- 
§10n, 

For Ruffo this was his definite chance, either a com- 
plete triumph or a complete failure. The Mexican public 
loves good music as exemplified in the opera, and put 
everything aside to pass judgment on Titta Ruffo. The 
first act, which is short, seemed even more so due to the 
emotion of Ruffo, who in his two brief scenes showed 
that he. was nervous. In the second act there was no 
limit to his fright. The beautiful duet, “Figlia, mio 
padre,” with Edith Mason, was good but did not capture 
the public. From the start of the third act Titta Ruffo 
had everything his own way. In the scene before the 
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change. 


COURIER 


courtiers, his voice and action were wonderful. His genius 
pervaded the house and took the audience by storm, whic 

applauded him to the echo. What a great artist he was 
in the third act of “Rigoletto.” His magnificent voice 
was powerful and full of color and the interpretation of 
this intense part was full of dramatic fire. It was a com- 
plete and definite triumph, the ovation an overwhelming 
one. 

Palet, the great Spanish tenor, also won favor. The 
public paid but little attention to him at first, being ab- 
sorbed in following Ruffo’s work, but in the final act he 
was compelled to repeat “La dona e mobile,” which he 
rendered magnificently. Edith Mason, as Gilda, was 
charming, singing exquisitely and fully sharing in the 
triumphs of the evening; Lazzari was a superb Sparafu- 
cile; Polacco with his great orchestra won an unqualified 
success once again. 

On May 11, Sunday “Huguenots” was given for the 
first time at the Toreo bull ring to the biggest audience 
ever seen there and with the greatest success for every 
one concerned. CABRERA. 
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Smilin’ Through........... Arthur A. Penn 
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Two exceptionally successful songs being featured 
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Tarrant Concerts for New Orleans Opera House 

New Orleans, La., May 23, 1919—Robert Hayne Tar- 
rant (to whom, in this one season alone, New Orleans 
owes the delight of the John McCormack recital, the two 
concerts of the Cincinnati Orchestra and_Ysaye, the re- 
citals of Frances Alda, Stracciari and Galli-Curci) has 
completed arrangements by which his 1919-20 series in this 
city will be given, not at the Athenaeum, as heretofore, 
but at the French Opera House in Bourbon street. 

The French Opera House is a typical French theater, 
copied after the Opera a in Paris. Tremendous 
advantages will accrue to the New Orleans public by this 
No more excuses to be made for faulty acoustics 
of the auditorium, for in that respect the French Opera 
House stands out pre-eminently. Then there will be a 
larger number of cheap seats, the comfort of all the seats 
throughout the entire house, and lastly, but most important, 
is the quiet of the place, where one may listen in delight 
uninterrupted by the honk honk of passing motors, the 
rumble of the street cars, and the sounds from the club 
gymnasium that used to distrub Athenaeum audiences. 
Mr. Tarrant is to be congratulated on this change of base, 
and the New Orleans public is more than looking forward 
to the first concert of the next Tarrant series. 
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PROMISES CHICAGO 
BRILLIANT OPERA SEASON 


(Continued from page 5.) 
cans of promise, will be members of the organization. In 
addition, it is hoped shortly to announce the engagement 
of a dramatic soprano of European experience, with whom 
Mr. Campanini is now negotiating. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, the American mezzo-contralto, will 
have several new roles. Maria Claessens and Irene Pav- 
lowska, well known artists of former seasons, will be 
heard, and Mr. Campanini has also engaged two Chi- 
cagoans, Louise Harrison Slade and Mina Hager, for 
mezzo and contralto roles. 
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A Fine List or Tenors, 


Never before has the company been so well equipped 
with tenors. Alessandro Dolci, the Italian, who appeared 
for the first time last season, has been re-engaged. Mr. 
Dolci is now in Mexico, where he has created a very fa- 
vorable impression, and immediately on the close of the 
season there, he will sail for London, to sing at Covent 
Garden. Forrest Lamont, the American tenor, who has 
done such good work the past two seasons, will have im- 
portant roles. Tito Schipa, one of the foremost Italian 
lyric tenors on the stage today, is expected to meet with 
the same sensational success he earned in Italy, Spain, 
France and South America. Edoardo Di Giovanni, the 
Canadian, known here as Edward Johnson, will have sev- 
eral important roles. He, too, has sung in Europe and 
South America with great success. Alessandro Bonci, the 
“master of bel canto,” coming to this country for a con- 
cert tour, has consented to appear in a few guest perform- 
ances. Charles Fontaine has been re-engaged for the 
French repertory and Mr. Campanini is now negotiating 
with another artist of great ability, also for the French 
works. William Rogerson, the young Chicagoan, will have 
additional opportunities. 

For the baritone roles, George Baklanoff will appear in 
both French and Italian operas and will also create the 
name part in “Rip Van Winkle.” Giacomo Rimini and 
Desire Defrére are re-engaged and Mr, Campanini will 
also probably re-engage Hector Dufranne and Alfred 
Maguenat. 

GALerrt Expectep, . 

Mr. Campanini for some time has been endeavoring to 
contract Carlo Galeffi, one of the greatest Italian baritones 
of the day, an artist who has made a great success wher- 
ever he has sung—and hopes to announce his engagement 
shortly. The bass roles will be satisfactorily cared for 
by the old favorites, Vittorio Arimondi, Gustave Huber- 
deau, Virgilio Lazzari, Constantin Nicolay and Vittorio 
Trevisan. 

Marinuzzi CoMING, 

Mr. Campanini feels that he has been extremely fortu- 
nate in securing as principal conductor, Gino Marinuzzi, 
a musician of the first rank and the composer of “Jac- 
querie,” an opera which had successful premiéres in Bue- 
nos Aires and Rome last year. Mr, Marinuzzi has con- 
ducted in the greatest opera houses of Italy, such as La 
Scala, Costanzi and San Carlo, and is now in his second 
season in Buenos Aires. He will conduct both French and 
Italian works. His assistants will be Louis Hasselmans 
and Marcel Charlier, for the French operas, and an Italian, 
yet to be engaged. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet has been specially en- 
gaged for a number of performances, and the premiére 
danseuse will be selected from their company. Messrs. 
Pavley and Oukrainsky will also have charge of the regu- 
lar corps de ballet, arranging and superintending all bal- 
lets in the repertory. 

The Friends of Opera, recently organized, has been co- 
operating with the management in the sale of seats and 
boxes, with very gratifying results. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Alcock, Merle—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), June 7. 
Baker, Elsie—Camden, N. J., June 5, 6 

Barstow, Vera—Akron convention, June 3. 

Faas, Mildred—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), June 





’ 7: 

Fanning, Cecil—Akron convention, June 3. 

Fitziu, Anna—Evanston, IIl., May 31. 

Heyward, Lillian—Berea, Ohio, June 10; Columbus, 
Ohio, June 15, 16; Albion, Mich., June 23. 

Hinkle, Florence—Evanston, IIl., May 30. 

Kline, Olive—Bowling Green, Ky., May 29. 

Macbeth, Florence—Mankato, Minn., May 209. 

McConnell, Harriet (with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra)—Elgin, Ill, May 29; Evanston, IIL, 
May 30-June 5. 

Roberts, —Bethlehem, Pa., June 6. 

Sundelius, Marie—Montreal, Canada, June 23, 24; To- 
ronto, Canada, June 25; Cleveland, Ohio, June 27; 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 30; St. Louis, Mo., July 2. 


Frances Nash Ends Fourth Season 


Frances Nash, the pianist, has just closed her fourth 
season in the Middle West, where she will remain a 
few days visiting her mother before returning to New 
York. Miss Nash has set aside the month pe for 
the making of records for the Aeolian Company and 
will leave firectly after for her summer home at Heath, 
Mass., where she has spent the past three summers. 
Miss Nash will open her next season on October. 10, 
at the All-American Worcester Festival, where she will 
play the MacDowell D minor concerto with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. This will be a return engagement 
for Worcester, as she was first heard in that city two 
seasons ago as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Return engagements have been a striking 
feature of this young artist’s career. 


CELLIS Assisting Artist (1917-18) with 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
547 West 147th Street - - New York City 
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SEATTLE, WASH., SECURES 
GODOWSKY MASTER CLASSES 


The tremendous success of the Godowsky master 
classes in piano playing is awakening general interest 
in the large cities throughout the country, and many 
of them, beside Los Angeles, San Francisco and Port- 
land, have been bidding for a Godowsky visit and a 
pedagogical course from him. However, owing to the 
Godowsky concert activities during the winter, it is 
impossible for him to grant all the requests for master 
class sessions, and therefore he is compelled to confine 
his teaching activity almost entirely to the summer. 
So brilliant in results were the courses given by Go- 
dowsky on the Pacific Coast last year that he has been 
re-engaged for the present summer. However, now 
comes news that Seattle, Wash., has succeeded in get- 
ting the great master to consent to give his master 
classes also in that thriving and very musical city, He 
will be there for five consecutive weeks, commencing 
August 4, under the management of the Ellison-White 
Musical Bureau. This progressive move will give a 
most unusual opportunity to the music teachers and 
students of the Pacific Northwest and the adjacent 
vast territory. It is to the credit of Godowsky that he 
has opened the eyes of prominent American music 
teachers to the possibilities of pedagogical work out- 
side of the cities in which they reside permanently. 
It was his initiative that induced several of the large 
music schools of the country to give their interesting 
and important summer courses by famous teachers. 


Big Rush for Columbia Free Concert Seats 

Because of the unprecedented demand for tickets for 
this season’s concerts at Columbia University, it has 
become necessary to provide several thousand more 


chairs. Up to the present time there have been more 
than 50,000 requests for tickets, and the number will 
probably reach more before the opening date. The 


New York Military Band, under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, who organized these concerts, will 
play thrice weekly for ten weeks. 

At the opening concert on Monday, June 2, Ernest 
S. Williams, the cornetist, will render a solo. The 
second concert will take place on Thursday, June 5, in- 
stead of Wednesday, because of the Commencement Day 
exercises at the university. At this concert part of 
the program will be devoted to community singing, di- 
rected by Robert Lawrence. A well known soloist will 
also appear. On June 6, Percy Grainger, popular Aus- 
tralian pianist and composer, will conduct two of his 
own works, one of which will have its first public per- 
formance. Ralph Leopold, the well known virtuoso, 
will play the solo piano part in one of these composi- 
tions. Mr. Grainger will be the first guest conductor. 
At this same concert, Irene Williams, the popular so- 
prano, will sing. Henry Hadley, American composer 
and conductor, will direct the first performance of his 


MUSICAL COURIER 


new “Floral” suite on June 13. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Goldman will render several cornet solos during 
the season. 

A permanent committee is now being formed for the 
purpose of making these concerts a regular summer 
institution, The chairman of this committee will be 
Helen Hartley Jenkins. She will be assisted by many 
other public spirited men and women, The establish- 
ment of this committee will enable Mr. Goldman to en- 
large the scope of his work, and will relieve him of the 
necessity of personally raising all the funds to make 
the concerts possible, as he did before. 

All music lovers are welcome to free tickets if they 
will send a written request to “Summer Concerts,” Co- 




















CLARA NOVELLO 


DAVIES 


Announces that she will remain 
in New York for the season 1919- 
20, and has opened studios at 313 
West 80th St. Address communi- 
cations to Mme. Moreau-Chaston, © 
Secretary, at above address. 





















































lumbia University, New York. The only requirement 
is that each applicant enclose self addressed stamped 
envelope for reply. 


Bohlmann Pupil Gives Notable Recital 


On Wednesday evening, May 14, at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, a program of unusual propor- 
tions was given a scholarly presentation by Mrs. J. 
Arthur Snyder, postgraduate pupil of Theodor Bohl- 
mann. Mme. Snyder possesses all the qualities requi- 
site for a concert artist, magnetic stage presence, 
strong intellectuality, fine poetic instinct and a highly 
developed technic. Her program in full was as fol- 
lows: Variations and fugue on a theme by Handel, op. 
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24, B flat major (Brahms); carnaval, scénes mignonnes 
sur quatre notes, op. 9 (Schumann); lento, D flat ma- 
jor, from two Pierrette pieces (Cyril Scott); “Danse 
négre’ a Scott); valse, op. 42, A flat major; valse, 
op. 64, No. D flat major; polonaise, op. 53, A flat 
major (Chopin). 


SRR oR 
OBITUARY 





Raisa’s Teacher Passes On 


A short time ago there died at Mira Veneto, Italy, Bar- 
bara Marchisio, in her day one of the most famous of 
Italian operatic contraltos and sister of the equally cele- 
brated soprano, Carlotta Marchisio. She was eighty-six 
years old. She retired from the stage at the time of the 
death of her sister, many years ago, but at the request of 
the directors of the Conservatory of San Pietro, at Majella 
di Napoli, went there in 1890 to teach bel canto, She re- 
tired several years ago to the beautiful villa at Mira 
Veneto where she died. The most celebrated among her 
recent pupils is the remarkable young dramatic soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Association, Rosa Raisa, 


George P. Upton 

George P. Upton, a prominent figure in the allied fields 
of journalism, music and literature in Ch‘cago, cied at his 
home there on May 20. Mr. Upton moved to Chicago in 
1855 from Bosten, where he was born in 1834. His many 
books on musical topics are widely known and will live 
long after his death. He did much toward the uplift of 
music in Chicago and he had much to do with the organ- 
izing of the movement to build a permanent home for the 
orchestra founded by and named for his friend and co 
worker, Theodore Thomas, on whose life Mr, Upton has 
written a book. For several years Mr. Upton served as 
music critic on the Chicago Tribune. 


Robert Stuart Pigott 

The New York Times of Tuesday, May 20, prints the 
following under the death notices 
PIGOTT.—Suddenly, London, England, 

Pigott. Canadian papers please copy. 

No information as to the cause of death is at hand at 
this writing. Mr. Pigott was a man of pronounced indi- 
viduality, whose career included singing and teaching in 
loronto, Canada, and in New York. He had a sonorous 
bass-baritone voice, and achieved reputation also as a 
reader. When last seen, about a year ago, he had just 
obtained a passport for London, where he was to join an 
English company of actors. 


May 8&8, Robert Stuart 














Memphis Press 


April 29, 1919. mean ability as an actor. 


of Turiddu. 

Shreveport Times 
May 1, 1919. 

admiration of the audience. 


Dallas Dispatch 
May 7, 1919. 


features. 

St. Louis Globe- 

Democrat here in years. 
May 12, 1919. 


EVERY EXACTION of the difficult role of Turiddu was 
fulfilled by Francis Maclennan, whose CLEAR, HIGH tenor 
voice was heard to splendid advantage, winning for him the 


Scotti’s portrayal of the sensational role of Chim-Fen, the 
evil opium den keeper in the sinister melodrama “L’Oracolo,” 
and THE SINGING of Florence Easton and Francis Mac- 
lennan as Santuzza and Turiddu in 
were the OUTSTANDING FEATURES of an evening of 


Francis Maclennan proved to be the BEST TURIDDU heard 


FRANCIS MACLENNAN 


CELEBRATED WAGNERIAN TENOR 


Triumphs in 


ITALIAN OPER 


Notices Taken From Reviews of “L’ORACOLO” and “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” 


Philadelphia Bulletin, May 19, 1919 


Praiseworthy was the Turiddu of Francis Maclennan, a handsome tenor WHOSE VOICE BEARS COMPARISON WITH 
ANY ON THE OPERATIC STAGE TODAY. . . . 


Francis Maclennan showed to good advantage as Win-San- 
Luy, displaying BEAUTIFUL TONAL QUALITY and no 


Talsa Times 


May 9, 1919. with 


Francis Maclennan made an excellent impression in the role 
He has a splendid operatic tenor. 


The Evening Sun 
(Baltimore) 


May 16, 1919. 


Francis Maclennan as Turiddu had much better vocal opportunities than in 
“L’Oracolo,” and was one of the MOST CONVINCING SINGERS in the part 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”” °**" here for a long time. 
Philadelphia Inquirer, May 19, 1919 
Mr. Francis Maclennan’s fine tenor voice was heard to advantage in the music of 


Win-San-Luy 


Francis Maclennan, the tenor, as Win-San-Luy, sings a duet 
Mme. 
EXCELLED in Tulsa. 
SPLENDID was 
meets ALL the requirements, and he infused into his work 
GREAT DASH and ARDOR, 


Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, May 19, 1919 


. . « While Mr. 
Turiddu with MUCH TONAL BEAUTY and DRAMATIC 





Scotti Grand 


i a Opera Company 


Florence Easton that HAS NOT BEEN 


Francis Maclennan’s Turiddu, his voice 








Maclennan delivered the passionate phrases of 
FORCE, 











Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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FITCHBURG’S LATEST FESTIVAL 
ESTABLISHES NEW STANDARD OF ART 





Presentation Precedes Three Concerts—Choral Work a Personal Triumph for Conductor Coffin—Merle and 
Bechtel Alcock, Anna Fitziu, Andres De Segurola, Lambert Murphy, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Florence Hinkle, Herbert Witherspoon and Elsie Baker, Soloists 





Fitchburg, Mass., May 14, 1919.—Fitchburg’s Festival, 
held on Thursday and Friday, May 8 and 9, was unques- 
tionably the most successful festival event yet conducted 
in this city, establishing a new artistic standard beyond 
anything attained in previous seasons and being accorded 
of cordial support and patronage that entitles 

as the leading late season musical event of 


degree 
it to rank 


Central New England 

Never before has so much interest been manifested by 
music lovers of Fitchburg and vicinity cities and towns, 
while the program attracted many from Boston and other 


points still more distant, indicating an increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of the event and a growing ap- 
preciation of the merits and interest. City hall,.the largest 
available auditorium, was taxed to the limit of its capacity 
at every performance, while additional demand for seats 
proved more conclusively than ever before that one of 
the city’s greatest needs is for a place of assembly that 
assure an opportunity for the community—as a 
to benefit in a larger measure from the festival 
which have come to have so great an influence 
musical life and development in northern Mas- 


would 
whole 
programs, 
upon the 


achusetts 


“PRESENTATION” PrecepES CONCERTS, 


The concerts of the 1919 festival were three in num- 
ber, following the annual “Presentation” on the afternoon 
of Thursday, May 9, when the cash prizes, aggregating 
$300 and given annually by President Herbert I, Wallace 
of the Fitchburg Choral Society, were awarded to the 
winners of the essay competition upon musical topics, 
participated in by the students of the Fitchburg High 
School and the Fitchburg State Normal School. The stu- 
dents of the two schools made up the audience exclu- 
sively, the large chorus, orchestra, and several of the 
soloists presenting excerpts from the evening programs 
or their pleasure 


A Brier Survey, 


Ihe formal festival program opened on Thursday even- 
ing, May 9, with a miscellaneous program, in which Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” with Bechtel 
Alcock, tenor, as the soloist, and Gounod’s “Gallia” were 
the choral works of the evening, beginning and closing 
the program respectively, The intervening time was given 
over to a series of solo and duet offerings by Anna Fit- 
ziu, soprano, of the Chicago Opera, and Andres De 
Segurola, bass-baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. These were presented with both orchestral and 
piano accompaniment, Charles Gilbert Spross of New 
York officiating as accompanist, while the festival or- 
chestra, of forty men, was under the direction of Louis 
C. Eaton, of Boston, 

An orchestral matinee, with Miss Fitziu as the vocal 
soloist, was presented on the afternoon of Friday, May 9, 
and the third and final concert on the evening of that 
date, when Cesar Franck’s “The Beatitudes” received an 
especially praiseworthy presentation by the festival forces, 
assisted by the following soloists: Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Merle Alcock and Elsie Baker, contraltos; Lam- 
bert Murphy and Bechtel Alcock, tenors; Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone; and Herbert Witherspoon, bass, all of 
New York 

The festival program was, as a whole, one of the most 
satisfying ever given by the Fitchburg Choral Society, 
gaining in interest and attractiveness with each succeed- 
ing concert and culminating on the evening of Friday, 
May 9, with one of the most artistic and eminently suc- 
cessful choral concerts ever presented in connection with 
a Fitchburg festival. The enthusiasm of the festival 
patrons, which became more and more emphatic with each 
succeeding program, attained a degree of approval on the 
closing evening which was virtually an ovation for not only 
each of the individual soloists, but for the chorus, or- 
chestra, and conductor, resulting in a spontaneous demon- 
stration of a type entirely new to Fitchburg and indi- 
cating a degree of appreciation unusually gratifying to 
those who have labored so diligently for the success of 
the 19019 festival. 


A Persona, TriumMpnH For Conpuctor CorFIN. 

More than in any of the preceding eight seasons that 
he has conducted the Fitchburg Choral Society, the fes- 
tival may be regarded in a large measure as a personal 
triumph for Conductor Nelson P. Coffin, the work of 
the chorus of 250 voices—the largest yet participating in 
a local festival—reflecting as never before the virile per- 
sonality and musicianship of their leader, The personnel 
of the chorus was recruited with even more care than in 
previous seasons, its work being to many one of the most 
pleasing and enjoyable features of the entire event. That 
it has not only become a wonderfully responsive and well 
trained body of singers but that it is now ready to under- 
take any choral work in future festival programs was in- 
dicated in many ways through its part in “The Beati- 
tudes,” this being the first presentation of the Franck 
oratorio in this city, 


WaALLAcE ILL, UNABLE To Be Present. 


The only regrettable incident associated with the festi- 
val was the illness of President Herbert I. Wallace of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society, who was chiefly responsible for 
the choice of the soloists, and for the general planning of 
the entire event, and who had given so much of his time 
during the entire season to the long preliminary prepara- 
tions. The remarkable success of the entire two days’ 
program was a tribute throughout to the interest and 
good taste of Mr. Wallace and indebting the many times 
indebted music lovers of Fitchburg and vicinity to him 
for still another delightful and successful affair. This 
was possibly even more delightful and more successful 
than any of the many previous musical events that have 
been provided through Mr, Wallace’s love for music and 
its practical expression through his willingness to serve 
as guarantor for a large majority of the really worth 
while musical events presented in Fitchburg for many 
seasons, Mr. Wallace was unable to be present at the 
concerts, and the deep sympathy of the large chorus and 
other festival forces was manifested in a set of resolu- 
tions, adopted unanimously and forwarded to Mr, Wal- 
lace at the close of the Friday evening concert. 


OPENING PRroGRAM ADMIRABLY ARRANGED, 


_ The progran of the opening concert on Thursday even- 
ing was one of admirable arrangement, intimating in many 
ways the delights of the concerts to follow as well as com- 
prising, in itself, a wonderfully enjoyable concert and con- 
stituling an especially auspicious opening of the festival 
as a whole. The masterly skill and intuitive musicianship 
of Conductor Coffin was brought out in the opening work 
of the festival, Ccleridge-Taylor’s beautiful setting of 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” which also re- 
vealed the superior accomplishments of the present chorus. 
Here indeed was a body of singers, not only large and well 
trained, but one with a tonal quality far saperior to that 
displayed in previous festivals, a well balanced organiza- 
tion of surpassing efficiency, capable of truly exquisite ef- 
fects in legato, precision unusual even in festival choruses, 
a nicety uf plirasing and shading that added charm to the 
efforts of the composers, and displaying a surety of at- 
tack, facility of execution, and attaining climaxes with a 
force that astounded an audience that enjoyed the rare ex- 
perience of having its fondest anticipations exceeded at 
frequent intervals throughout the evening. 


Becutet ALcockx Scores, 


Mr. Alcock, the tenor soloist of the evening, achieved 
a success in his interpretation of the solo, “Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved,” of a degree that but few singers have 
been privileged to enjoy in their debut before a Fitch- 
burg audience. His voice is one of warmth and especially 
pleasing quality, ‘lexible, and adequate in range to meet 
the most exacting requirements. The artistry of the singer 
was shown in the sympathetic interpretation of the num- 
her, attaining the climax at the close and its accompanying 
notes in the extreme upper register with an ease that pro- 
claimed his equipment for much more pretentious writings 
for the tenor voice. Most pleasing of all was the diction 
of the singer, his remarkably distinct enunciation being a 
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joy in itself and exerting no little influence upon the per- 

sonal success that he enjoyed with the festival patrons. 
Fitziv’s a Persona, TRIUMPH. 

It was Miss Fitziu, however, who achieved one of the 
personal triumphs of the festival and to whom was award- 
ed the chief honors of the initial concert. A woman of 
great personal charm, she fairly fascinated her audience 
and delighted it with a great measure of vocal art. The 
voice is no less radiant than the singer herself, being a 
soprano of a type which those without the metropolitan 
music centers are privileged to enjoy only at festival 
events, and even then at rare intervals. The voice and art 
of the singer were enhanced by a persanality that would 
of itself insure success to a much less finished artist, Miss 
Fitziu’s reception being one that must have indeed gratified 
one so accustomed to complete success as is this gifted 
singer. For her principal solo offering of the evening she 
chose the “Ritorna Vincitor” aria from Verdi’s “Aida,” 
investing the familiar lament with a poignancy of feeling 
and realism that won a veritable ovation for the singer. A 
modest little spring song, dainty in theme and daintily 
sung, provided an ideal encore offering, in addition to 
which the singer was recalled many times by the audience. 


De Securora DELicurts. 

Appearing with Miss Fitziu as co-artist and also con- 
tributing in a large measure to the artistic success of the 
concert was Andres De Segurola, another artist who was 
heard for the first time in Fitchburg, and one to whom 
the audience extended its full share of approval. Mr. De 
Segurola is also a singer who embellishes his work with 
those touches which indicate the real artist. His sonorous 
and expressive bass-baritone was heard to advantage and 
distinct pleasure in a virile and expressive interpretation 
of the exacting aria for that voice from Verdi’s “Simon 
Boccanegra,” while a droll little English song, in semi- 
humorous vein, served admirably for encore purposes and 
to give the audience an insight of the histrionic power of 
the singer that has contributed so materially to his popu- 
larity and success in the field of opera. 

The duet offerings of Miss Fitziu and Mr. De Segurola 
were the familiar but ever popular barcarolle from Offen- 
bach’s “The Tales of Hoffmann,’ this oft heard number 
heing given even new beauties by these talented singers, 
and Dalcroze’s sprightly “Le coeur mon amie,” which was 
given a truly enjoyable rendition, with the opportunities 
tor humorous interpreation improved to the fullest extent. 
The enthusiastic acclaim with which the singers were re- 
ceived in their solo offerings was still more greatly in- 
tensificd as a result of the duet appearances. 

“GALLIA” By CHoruUs AND ORCHESTRA, 

The Thursday evening program was closed with a ma- 
jestic and impressive presentation of Gounod’s “Gallia” by 
the chorus and orchestra, with Miss Fitziu as the soloist. 
Conductor Coffin gave an especially reverent and effective 
reading of this popular short work, which gave Miss 
Fitzin another opportunity to add to her success, 
being the only number in which she was heard with both 
chorus and orchestra. Before dispersing, the large audi- 
ence rose and joined with the chorus, soloists and orches- 
tra in a remarkably impressive rendition of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” with Miss Fitziu occupying the center 
ms the stage and attaining the high notes with a clarity 
and power that could be heard above the entire volume of 
1,300 or more voices and the instruments of the orchestra. 


Oxcnestra Gives MATINEE PROGRAM, 

The Fitchburg Festival Orchestra of forty men, with 
Louis C. Eaton, of Boston, as conductor, was given its 
real opportunity of the festival program on the afternoon 
of the second day, when the matinee, with Miss Fitziu 
as the vocal soloist, attracted another audience of capacity 
proportions. The orchestral matinee, now one of the most 
popular features of each annual festival, has come to mean 
much to festival patrons. The orchestra, recruited from 
symphony organizations of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, these organizations having closed their seasons, 
has annually enjoyed for several years an extended series 
of New England festival and concert engagements in the 
spring, practically the same personnel having been retained 
through the succeeding seasons until musicians and festival 
patrons of the respective cities enjoy a personal acquaint- 
ance with the orchestra members, a fact which contributes 
greatly, in Fitchburg at least, to the pleasure and interest 
of each succeeding festival. : 

Mr. Eaton is not only capable as a musician and con- 
ductor, but is also especially popular in a personal way, 
the success of the orchestra and the many delights of its 
programs being attributable in a large measure to his per- 
sonal efforts. The audience on this occasion was as ap- 

; (Continued on page 43.) 
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BRYAN (OHIO) MAY FESTIVAL 
PROVES ARTISTIC TREAT 


Two ‘Programs, May 8 and 9, Offer Well Known Solo- 
ists—Two Operas, “Queen of the Garden” and 
“Little Snow White,” Novel Features—School 
Children Well Trained—Municipal 
Orchestra Participates 
Bryan, Ohio, May 12, 1919—The May Festival was 
held here on Thursday and Friday evenings, May 8 and 
9. The program of the first evening comprised two 
operas—“Queen of the Garden,” Bullard, in which the 
following took part: Frances Grim, Robert Gleason, Alma 
Hitt, Dorothy Hitt, Evelyn Wagner, Selma Hummel, La 
Vergne Bailey, Blynn Lauby, Gertrude Beaviers, Nadean 
Yanney, Margaret Bunting, Maurice Cook, Robert Lowe, 
Robert Patterson, Donald Laverty, Edwin Kobart, Mrs. 
Walter Gardner and Dorpha Folk, and “Little Snow 
White,” Abt, with this cast: June White, Mildred Knep- 
per, Junior Knife, Bernard Connin, Ronald Boothman, 
Owen Wyandt, Robert Solier, Harry Palm and Ned 
Sprow. Whiteley’s cantata, “Childhood of Hiawatha” 
was sung by the High School Glee Club, soloists being: 
Edith Louys, Max Krone and Doris Saunders. The 
operas were presented by the pupils of the Lincoln and 
Park Grade Schools. The program of the second concert 
was rendered by Helen Joy Masters, contralto, Almon 
Wheelock, violinist, Mrs. Gillet, pianist, Mrs. Walter 
Gardner, accompanist, a women’s chorus and the Munici- 

pal Orchestra, under F. A. Tubbs’ direction, 


Klibansky Announces Special Summer Course 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal instructor, will 
hold a special summer course after June 15 at his studio, 
212 West Fifty-ninth street, for which there is already a 
large enrollment. Mr. Klibansky’s summer courses are 
largely attended by students and teachers of towns and 
colleges from all parts of the Union, many of them re- 
turning every summer for a session of study. 

Following is a list of new engagements and late ap- 
pearances of Klibansky pupils: Lotta Madden is meeting 
with great success on a concert tour of the Pacific Coast. 
She, as well as Ruth Pearcy (another Klibansky pupil) 
are engaged for the next Maine festival. Miss Pearcy 
sang with much success May 7 at a concert of the Rainy 
Day Club, and is engaged for a recital at the Century 
Club. Suzanne Zimmerman will give concerts at the Tre- 
mont Baptist Church May 29 and at the Masonic Temple, 
May 17. Celia Rine pleased at the May festival at Trinity 
Reformed Church in Newark, N. if Two Klibansky 
pupils have been engaged for church positions: Walter 
Copeland, for the First Reformed Church in Passaic, N. 
J., and Edith Duffield for the Episcopal Church in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Sudworth Frasier substituted for Paul Alt- 
house at the West End Collegiate Church, and Ambrose 
Cherichetti at the Central Christian Church. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd sings at the following towns in May: Newark, 

J., Paterson, N. J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Waterbury, 
Conn., New Haven, Conn., Hartford, Conn., Lowell, 
Mass., Lawrence, Mass., Haverhill, Mass., Taunton, Mass., 
Albany, N. Y., and Troy, N. Y. Klibansky pupils gave 
a benefit concert at the Central Christian Church, May 
12, when Elsa Diemer, Cora Cook, Virginia Rea, Ruth 
Pearcy and Ambrose Cherichetti appeared with much 
success. At the last studio musicale the following pupils 
sang: Helen Sinning, Gladys Pearson and Frances Gill. 








Cincinnati Hears Fine Chamber Music Concert 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 12, 1919.—At the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, on Friday evening, May 9, a program 
of chamber music was given by Theodor Bohlman, piano; 
Jean Ten Have, violin; Peter Froehlich, viola; and Karl 
Kirksmith, cello. The opening number was the sonata for 
piano and cello, op. 32, of Saint-Saéns, splendidly played. 
In response to urgent applause, Messrs. Bohlmann and 
Kirksmith performed the largo movement from Chopin’s 
sonata for piatio and cello in which an inspired melody of 
unusual depth and fervor is interwoven. 

The latter part of the evening was devoted to the G 
minor quartet of Brahms. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to hear a performance in which the participants might 
mold themselves into a more perfect unity. The ensemble 
was a joy to the listeners, and the artists, too, gave evi- 
dence of keen pleasure in presenting this masterful work 
to an audience so thoroughly in sympathy with them. The 
genial critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer wrote that “it was 
a performance of distinction and a beautiful example of 
chamber music.” 


Peterson and Werrenrath Sing at Mrs. Astor’s 


May Peterson and Reinald Werrenrath, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, were the artists who ap- 
peared at aconcert for the benefit of the children’s orthope- 
dic ward of the Post-Graduate Hospital, given at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Vincent Astor on Monday afternoon, April 
28. Miss Peterson’s numbers included the composers 
Widor, Fourdrain, Massenet, Hiie, Branscombe, Mallinson, 
Guion and Macl‘adyen, and her artistic singing aroused 
the instant appreciation of the large audience, which num- 
bered 400. Mr. Werrenrath, likewise, met with hearty 
approval. His contributions were two groups of songs and 
the favorite “Pagliacci” prologue, which was rendered in 
his usual masterly manner. It is estimated that $3,000 was 
realized for this worthy cause. 


Mildred Dilling Sails for France 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, who has been doing so 
much entertaining both in the camps and hospitals during 
this war, sailed on the Niew Amsterdam on May 14 for 
France where she will remain during the summer months. 
Miss Dilling went over under the auspices of the Overseas 
Theater League, and her headquarters will be at the Y. M. 
C. A. offices at 12 Rue d’Aguesseau, Paris. Recently the 
Government limited the number of entertainers to be sent 
across so that the harpist will be among the few permitted 
to entertain from now on. ; 

Miss Dilling took a small Irish harp with her, which 
was invented and made especialiy for her by Mr. Buck- 
well, owing to the impossibility of transporting the larger 
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instrument. This little instrument is quite remarkable 
inasmuch as it has seven lever controllers, which change 
the key in a manner similar to the single action harp. It 
brings it up from the primitive state in which the Irish 
harp has been resting for centuries and makes a worthy 
instrument. 

Miss Dilling will be accompanied by Lucile Collette, the 
violinist, who is a first prize pupil of the Paris Conserva- 
toire for both piano and violin. Miss Dilling will return 
to this country early in the fall to resume her concert en- 
gagements, which are being booked by Haensel & Jones. 


11 
Club Sings Bruno Huhn’s “Balaklava” 


One of the interesting features of the spring concert 
given by the Orpheus Glee Club, of Flushing, H. Thomp- 
son, conductor, at the League Building on Saturday even- 
ing, May 3, was the singing of Bruno Huhn’s “Balaklava,” 
for which the composer has used as his text the verses 
which make up “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
Edith Hallett Frank, soprano; Anna Welch, harpist, and 
C. I. Valentine, accompanist, were the assisting artists at 
the concert. 
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Senteneaautenens 


affectionate popularity: 


Telegram— Ada, Oklahoma 


Lucy Gates sang tonight, O Boy! ! ! 
Signed 
A. L. Fenton. 


Telegram— Miami, Oklahoma 
Gates concert big success, full house, very 
appreciative. Signed 

W. S. Grimes. 
Letter— Austin, Texas 


The Lucy Gates concert was the greatest 

in the history of Austin. She sang glori- 

ously and everybody fell in love with her. 

Our club wishes to adopt her. Most sincerely, 
Signed 

Mrs. J. W. Morris. 


Exclusive Direction, 





—after all the Big Town eulogies one has come to associate 
with ‘‘America’s Own’’—these Small Town endorsements 


are not without their own 
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indication of a wide and 


Letter— Enid, Oklahoma 


Lucy Gates has come and gone and we 


Signed 
Chas. M. Bliss 


were delighted with her. 


Letter— Hastings, Nebraska 


Miss Gates is everything she is advertised 
to be and everyone is voicing praises for 
her. Sincerely yours,* Signed 

F. L. Bennet. 


Letter Manhattan, Kansas 


Miss Gates made a tremendous impression 

and gave what in the opinion of many, was 

the best concert ever heard. Very truly 
Signed 

Arthur Westbrook. 


yours, 


Catharine A. Bamman 
3 ég New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SPRINGFIELD’S SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


ENDS IN A BLAZE OF GLORY 


Series of Successful Concerts a Notable One—Ponselle, Mardones, Hammond, Hinkle, Murphy, Braslau, 
Percy Grainger and Local Stars Arouse Much Enthusiasm—Hageman and Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra a Big Addition 


Springfield, Mass., May 17, 1919.—The Music Festival 
eventeenth annual” for the present series—ended here 
tonight with a truly brilliant appearance of Rosa Pon- 
elle, the youngest of Metrepolitan stars, and José Mar 
dones, the Spanish bass. As a setting for these two excel- 
nt artists Richard Hageman’s fifty player Metropolitan 


Opera House orchestra and Conductor John J. Bishop’s 
iperb 350 voice chorus furnished invaluable aid in mak- 
the “Artists’ Night” concert a memorable one. Mr. 


Mardones had already won his welcome here, being one 
of the most popular soloists last year, but Miss Ponselle 
isited Springfield for the first time as a festival artist. 
Miss Ponselle sang her exacting arias with a certain 
freshness that is not observable in the singing of many 


more experienced soloists. While her tones are suggestive 
f extraordinary depths, as in her very ambitious opening 

umber, the “Bird Song,” from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” 

they are more truly operatic in the tragedy of the “Sui- 
cidio” aria from “Gioconda.” For one of her encores she 
ang with lovely ‘luency the half passionate “Elegie” by 

Massenet. It is of course in the more dramatic field that 
he excels, and this made her rendition of the “Butterfly” 
Un Bel di,” a delight to hear. When she came down 

from the extended stage (extended in order to accom- 
modate the augmented chorus and orchestra) the audience 
was treated to a very original rendition of “Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye,” and later to a quaint coupling of the songs 
“Suwanee River” and “Home, Sweet Home,” in both in- 
stances playing her own piano accompaniment. Conven- 
tionally clad in a gown of white satin, with a big liberty red 
feather fan and her shock of coal black hair, she made a 
stage picture not soon to be forgotten. Tosti’s “Good 
Bye” was another of Miss Ponselle’s songs which showed 
what a world of effectiveness she can pour into simple 


words 


Mr. Mardones was in excellent voice and sang with his 
ual vigor and earnest regard for “atmosphere.” Of 
course, one of his encores was the requested fine old 


Bizet “Toreador,” which everybody loves—as Mardones 
sings it. But the number more lavishly applauded than 
any was a highly confidential and very dramatic Spanish 
folksong, for which Mr. Hageman played the piano ac- 
companiment, and into which the singer threw a deal of 
the drollery which always “takes” with a _ festival 
audience 

The actual festival opening was a week ago, when a 
big Sunday afternoon audience gathered to enjoy a pro- 
gram by the prominent New England organist, William 
Churchill Hammond, ably assisted by this city’s most pop 
ular violinist, Ada Allen Chadwick, and by Hazel L’Afri- 
caine, a talented young Boston cellist. Mr. Hammond's 
numbers included a Bach fugue (toccata in D minor) 
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César Franck’s “Piece Herpique,” the adagio movement 
irom Widor’s sixth symphony (dedicated years ago to 
Springfield’s raunicipal organist, Charles M. Courboin, by 
the way), and compositions by Borodin, Faulkes, Feder- 
lein, Kinder and Pache. With Misses Chadwick and 
L’Africaine he played the Rheinberger three movement 
suite for the three instruments. The trio played as a 
finale to a most interesting and instructive “Festival Vol- 
untary” concert the lovely “Marche Religieuse,” by 
D’Ortigue. Mr. Hammond and Miss Chadwick are fellow 
members of the faculty of Mt. Holyoke College, and 
Miss L’Africaine is the pupil daughter of a prominent 
player in the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Friday evening, after they had obligingly posed for a 
photograph at the side entrance to the Auditorium, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano, and the Springfield born tenor, 
Lambert Murphy sang most effectively the splendid 
“Stabat Mater” passages, and later in the same concert 
sang the principal parts in the Mendelssohn “Hymn of 
Praise.” In the latter they were assisted by a highly pro- 
ficient local soprano, Edith Whittaker Macalpine. In the 
Rossini composition Sophie Braslau, the contralto, rose to 
superb heights of vocal efficiency, again and again winning 
the sincere admiration of the big audience. Her brilliant 
part in the “Sancta Mater” quartet, as well as in the“Quis 
Est Homo,” was distinctly memorable, and that in a hall 
where the greatest of singers have done their best and 
failed a little! In these two numbers the unusually fine 
chorus did really extraordinarily good work, the tenors 
in particular, for once being “also present” with full, well 
rounded and impressive tones. A better drilled chorus 
has never been heard here; and it has meant months of 
genuinely hard work on the part of the singers and the 
indefatigable Mr. Bishop to produce such entirely satis- 
factory results. 

Two public rehearsals—following the custom of former 
festival years—one Friday afternoon and the-other Sat- 
urday morning, had given large audiences good foretastes 
of the musical delights to come. Miss Ponselle could 
not arrive in Springfield until late Saturday afternoon, 
but Mr. Grainger gave great delight with his piano solos. 
Included in tis program were a sparkling reading of the 
Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, No. 2, and a scholarly inter- 
pretation of the Tschaikowsky concerto, op. 23, in which 
both Gabrilowitsch and Copeland have been recently heard 
here. His conducting of the orchestra for his own 
“Shepherds Hey” was masterly, and gave a new view of 
this versatile musician. He played three others of his 
own compositions, a setting of folksongs called “Coun- 
try Gardens,” “One More Day, John,” and a “Colonial 
Song,” in which he sought to describe the scenery of his 
native Australia. In the Saturday concert-a most inter- 
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Photo by Paul Thompson 
GLADYS AXMAN, 
Singing for the Victory Loan before 10,000 people on the 
Sub-Treasury steps, Wall street, New York. 





esting novelty was Edmund Severns’ quaint “Old New 
England Suite”, in four parts—a “Pastoral,” a “Rustic 
Humoresque,” a “Dirge” and a “Kitchen Dance”—the 
audience seeming to like the last panel the best. For this 
well written composition Mr. Severn himself ably con- 
ducted the crchestra. Harry H. Kellogg, organist and 
choirmaster of the First Congregational Church, fur- 
nished the necessary organ support throughout in his 
usual skillful manner. 5m. ie 3 





Gloria Perles Scores with New Songs 
At the sixth concert of the All-American Composers’ 
Festival (Wanamaker’s, New York), Gloria Perles sang 
“The Gift of Pan,” by Warren Storey-Smith, and “I 
Hear a Thrush at Eve,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Miss Perles has a beautiful soprano voice and is an 
artist-pupil of Matja Niessen-Stone. 


Finnegan to Tour with Paulist Choir 
John Finnegan, who has just begun his fifteenth year as 
soloist of St. Patrick's Cathedral, New York, has been 
specially engaged as soloist with the Paulist Choir, Father 
Finn conductor. Following the tour he will be soloist 
with Conway’s Band for the summer. 
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(At the left) Lambert Murphy, the tenor, with Florence Hinkle, soprano, who sang 
at Friday night's concert in the “Stabat Mater” and “Hymn of Praise” at the seven- 
teenth annual music festival in the Springfield, Mass., auditorium. (Above) Mrs. 
Grainger, by the side of her distinguished son, the pianist, Percy Grainger, oblige the 
photographer by stopping a@ moment on the Auditorium steps, Springfield, Mass., on 








the final day of the seventeenth 

Edmund Severn, composer of the “Old New England Suite,” which he conducted with 

orchestra at the Saturday matinee concert. Next to Mrs. Grainger is Ediwth Whit- 

taker Macalpine, who sang the secondary soprano part in the “Hymn of Praise” at 

Friday night's concert. Tall and stalwart Richard Hageman, conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra, is the other “End Man.” 
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Local Managers and Clubs Who Desire 
to Present ‘* THE VOICE SUPREME”’ 
During the Other Months of the Season 
1919-1920 Should Address at Once 


MANAGEMENT OF FRIEDA HEMPEL 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


September 
October 


~ November 


bear: 


COMPLETELY BOOKED 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


YOUNG PROTEGE OF GANAPOL SCHOOL ACCEPTED BY 
AUER, WHO PROPHESIES NOTABLE FUTURE FOR HIM 


Eva Senn’s Progress Also Causes Much Enthusiasm—Members of Faculty Heard in Numerous Public 
Concerts—May and June Students’ Recitals Announced 





Master Harry Farbman, a student at the Ganapol 
Schoo! of Musical Art for four consecutive years, has 
been accepted as a pupil by the noted violin virtuoso, 
Leopold Van Auer. The boy is only thirteen years 
old. When he was brought, at the age of eight, by his 
father to the Ganapol school in the season of 1914-1915, 
Boris L. Ganapol, director of the school, recognized his 
great gifts and placed him in the hands of Hildegarde 
Brandegee, then the head of the violin department. 
He studied with her for three years in succession, Miss 
Brandegee working with him very hard, always with 
the idea of preparing him for Auer. During this time 
he was also given unlimited assistance by the leading 
accompanists of the school, piano lessons, and ele- 
mentary lessons in theory and ensemble. After Miss 
Brandegee returned East, Mr. Ganapol engaged Nicola 
Thomas, under whom the young boy was placed for 
study one year longer. As Miss Brandegee and Miss 
Thomas were both prominent pupils of Leopold Van 
Auer in Petrograd, it is a rather gratifying coincidence 
that young Farbman should fall into the hands of their 
beloved master. After hearing the boy play, Professor 
Van Auer said: “I find him one of the most gifted tal- 
ents which I have ever had the opportunity to meet. 
It would be most desirable if the boy could find the 
necessary means to continue his studies for at least 
three years. There is no doubt that, after this is over, 
he ought to become a virtuoso of the first rank, pro- 
vided, of course, his health will be in good condition.” 
The boy made wonderful progress during the four 
years of study at the Ganapol School of Musical Art, 
taking two and three violin lessons weekly for the en- 
tire time, and appearing a great many times in concert 
under the auspices of the school. 

Much activity has been reported from the Ganapol 
School of Musical Art in Detroit, Mich., this season. 
During the months of March and April, the principal 
members of the faculty have appeared in concert be- 
fore several clubs in the State. The first, a concert of 
Russian compositions, was given before the Thursday 
Morning Music Club of Port Huron, in which Mrs. 
Boris L. Ganapol and Frederick Boothroyd, pianists, 
and Boris L. Ganapol, baritone, appeared. On this oc- 
casion Mrs. Ganapol played a concerted number by 
Napravnik, Mr. Boothroyd playing the orchestral ac- 
companiment Mr. Boothroyd played a number of 
compositions by Russian composers. Mr. Ganapol sang 
an aria from the opera “Nero,” by Rubinstein, and a 
group of Russian folksongs, harmonized and arranged 
by himself. The Port Huron Press said of this affair: 
“Each number brought tremendous bursts of applause, 
Mrs. Ganapol and Mr. Boothroyd developing a tremen- 
dously wonderful climax in the “Fantasie Russe,” by 
Napravnik. Mr. Boothroyd, in four piano solos, won 
the deep appreciation of his audience. Mr. Ganapol’s 
vocal numbers, especially his aria from the opera 
“Nero,” were well received, and his folksongs and his 
talk about them made a great hit.” 

A second concert was given before the Monday 
Morning Music Club at Mt. Clemens, Mich. Those 
participating were Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol and Ada 
Lillian Gordon, pianists; Bernard Sturm, violinist; Ju- 
lius Sturm, cellist, and Boris L. Ganapol, baritone. The 
artists were given an ovation probably never before 
equaled in music circles in that city. 

A concert of great importance to Detroit occurred 
during April at Temple Beth-El, when two new mem- 
bers of the Ganapol staff were presented, namely, Ber- 








nard Sturm, violinist, and Julius Sturm, cellist, both 
members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the lat- 
ter being assistant conductor to Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
A large audience was present and each performer won 
great success. The program was as follows: Trio, C 
minor (Mendelssohn), for piano, violin and cello, Mrs. 
Ganapol and Messrs, Sturm; arioso from “Le Roi de 
Lahore” (Massenet), Mr. Ganapol; prize song (Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj), “Midsommar Dans” (Tor Aulin), Ber- 
nard Sturm; Russian folksongs—‘Vo Pole Doroshka,” 
“Notch,” “The Cossack’s Song” (arranged and harmon- 
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Photo by J. G. McCardy, Detroit. 
EVA SENN, 
Of the Ganapol School of Musical Art, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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ized by Boris L. Ganapol), Mr. Ganapol; quintet, op. 
44 (Schumann), for piano, violins, viola and cello, Mr. 
Boothroyd, Messrs. Sturm, assisted by Oliver Kilb and 
W. Eastes from Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Another concert of unqualified success was given 
with Mrs. Ganapol, pianist, and Bernard and Julius 
Sturm as principals, before the Federated Musical 
Clubs of Michigan in convention at Bay City, Mich., 
the week of April 24. They appeared at the opening 
concert, playing the D minor trio for piano, violin and 
cello (Arensky), “Prize Song” (Wagner-Wilhelm)), 
“Midsommar Dans” (Tor Aulin) for violin, nocturne 
(Chopin) and Spanish dance (Popper), for cello. 

Mr. Ganapol, the director, announces a number of 








~ Washington, D.C., ta 6, 919 


(Rubinstein Club Concert) 


WASHINGTON POST, May 7. 


“Mr. Gunster is a delightful singer, with warm, 
smooth tones, clear enunciation and charming style. 
He sang ‘La Procession,’ by César Franck, in which 
he showed much dramatic ability.” 


WASHINGTON TIMES, May 7. 


“Mr. Gunster is a young tenor who has an unusual 
amount of sweetness in his voice, which he uses with 
style and musical understanding. As a serious musi- 
cian, Mr. Gunster gave a truly religious rendition of 
César Franck’s ‘La Procession.’ His voice is mellow, 
smooth, and fitted to fine sentiment in song.” 








WASHINGTON EVENING STAR, May 7. 
LU MANAGEMENT “Mr. Gunster made a pronounced success. ‘His voice 
EXCLUSIVE was mellow, his enunciation distinct, and his interpreta- 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall tions entered admirably into the varying moods of the 
New York songs.” 
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concerts to be given by students of the school during 
May and June. There will be several complete indi- 
vidual recitals and a goodly number of joint recitals 
and miscellaneous musicales from all departments. Mr. 
Ganapol, who is at the head of the vocal department, 
will present Eva Senn, mezzo-soprano, in a complete 
song recital. Miss Senn is a young woman of attrac- 
tive personality and possesses a voice of beautiful tim- 
bre and of excellent range and power. Her progress 
has been so marked that Mr. Ganapol predicts a splen- 
did future for the young singer. Miss Senn has been 
his pupil for several years and is a serious and consci- 
entious student, already acquiring a fine repertory. She 
intends to devote herself to the profession and will 
accept engagements the coming season. 


San Carlo Fascinates Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15, 1919.—The San Carlo Opera 
Company closed a week of very fine performances at 
the Alvin Theater, Saturday, May 10. “La Bohéme” 
was given on Thursday night to a very large audience, 
with Queenie Mario as Mimi and Agostini as Rodolfo. 
A more pleasing performance of this opera could not 
have been desired, and the work of the two leading 
characters was excellent. Both artists seemed to be in 
the best vocal condition. Saturday afternoon, Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly” was sung to a crowded house. 
Marcella Craft was the pathetic Cho-Cho-San and sang 
the beautiful arias with brilliant effect. Miss Craft is 
also an actress of skill and her portrayal of the role 
was a dramatic achievement. Her voice is clear, flexi- 
ble and sweet, and she sings with accuracy. Agostini 
as Pinkerton sang the role with fine voice and acted 
with the dignity and discretion of an army officer. His 
voice, as well as all of the other principals, seems to 
have broadened since their last appearance here. For- 
nari sang the role of Sharpless with excellent vocal and 
dramatic effectiveness. Doria Fernanda, a new voice 
here and a very good one, sang the role of Suzuki in 
good dramatic style. “La Gioconda,” with Amsden, 
Salazar, De Mette, De Biasi, Cervi and Rossini, closed 
the engagement. It must be said that after thirty-eight 
weeks of touring a fresher voiced company of singers 
could not be found, and their work improves with each 
engagement. H. E. W. 


Paul Althouse Delights San Antonio Audience 


Paul Althouse gave a very delightful recital at the 
Main Avenue High School, San Antonio, Tex., on 
Tuesday evening, May 6, before a capacity house, 
which manifested genuine enthusiasm. The popular 
Metropolitan tenor was heard in the following num- 
bers: “Crying of Water,” Campbell-Tipton; “Fields of 
Ballyclare,” Turner-Maley; “Do Not Go, My Love,” 
Hageman; “Christ in Flanders,” Ward Stephens; “UI- 
tima Rosa,” Spier; “Dimmi Perche,” Scontrine; ‘“Paci- 
ami,” Buzzi-Peccia; “Values,” Vanderpool; “Temple 
Bells,” Strickland; “Bitterness of Love,” Dunn; “Pipes 
of Gordon’s Men,” an operatic aria, after which Mr. Alt- 
house sang five encores before the audience would permit 
him to withdraw. One of the most popular of the en- 
cores was Methven's “Heart of a Rose,” which had to be 
repeated, 

The tenor was in excellent vocal condition and dis- 
played all the beauty and clarity of his voice to particu- 
lar advantage. His fine personality and attractive stage 
appearance are added assets. Mr. Althouse was ac- 
companied by Sol Alberti, who also played several 
solos by Chopin, Sgambati and Liszt. The singer was, 
assisting artist at the concert which was given by the 
Chaminade Choral Society, Julian Paul Blitz, director. 


Sarah Borni Proud of Her Photo Collection 


Sarah Borni, soprano, is the proud possessor of a col- 
lection of photographs which was presented to her during 
her peregrinations abroad. But those which she values 
most highly compose a series of three, and each bears an 
inscription from a musician of note. Her triumvirate, she 
calls them. 

One is from Mascagni, who has written across his pho- 
tograph: “To the distinguished artist, Sarah Borni; I con- 
gratulate her and feel honored by her exquisite rendition 
in ‘Amigo Fritz.’ Best wishes.—Mascagni.” Another bears 
the words: “To the distinguished artist, Sarah Borni, 
with much admiration and kindest remembrances.—Leo- 
pold Magnoni.” While the third, in addition to several 
bars of music at the top of the photo, reads: “To the tri- 
umphant artist, Sarah Borni, the successful interpreter of 
Nedda in ‘Pagliacci.’ I wish her continued success.—Leon- 
cavallo.” 

These three portraits comprise the creme de la creme of 
Mme. Borni’s art gallery, and she carries them with her 
as a mascot and an inspiration whenever she makes her 
public appearances. 








Novaes Becomes a Victor Artist 


Guiomar Novaes recently cast her phonographic lot 
with the Victor Talking Machine Company, a decision 
which will mean much to admirers of this youthful 
pianist’s art. Especially to the “shutins” will this 
come as good news, for to some of these unfortunate 
ones the Duo-Art piano player is not even a possibil- 
ity, whereas the talking machine is. Already she is 
known and loved by one young girl who has been bed- 
ridden all her life, and who would never have heard 
Novaes had her parents not been able to afford the 
luxury of a Duo-Art. And now, with the signing of the 
Victor contract, Miss Novaes will travel to innumer- 
able homes and gladden innumerable hearts with the 
magic of her playing. 


Francis Rogers Gives Excellent Talk 


It was an exceptionally fine talk on “The Simplifica- 
tion of the Teaching of Singing” which Francis Rogers 
gave at the final meeting of the season of the New 
York Singing Teachers’ Association, held at the studio 
of E. Presson Miller, 826 Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
May 13. A large audience attended the event, and 
many helpful hints on the art of teaching singing were 
gleaned from Mr. Rogers’ remarks. 
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SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
QUARTET A DISTINCT NOVELTY 


Aim of Organization to Boost and Upbuild the Community by Means of Song—Fame Spreading—Governor 
Stephens’ Tribute 





Enjoying the distinction of being the only musical or- 
ganization in the country on a paid basis for the specific 
purpose of singing a city into popularity and progress, 
the Sacramento (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce Quartet 
is now in its third season and its fame and activity are 
a spreading beyond the boundaries of the Golden 

tate. 

From the beginning, this original and novel organiza- 
tion was a big success. Opening a distinctly new field 
in the musical world, namely, the boosting and upbuilding 
of a community by means of song, this quartet, it is pre- 
dicted, is setting an example that will be taken up by 
civic organizations of other places. 

Charles E. Virden, president, and H. S. Maddox, gen- 
eral secretary of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce 
are of the emphatic opinion that the services of the quar- 
tet have given ample demonstration of the value of such 
an organization to a Chamber of Commerce. Whenever 
a public meeting is scheduled at which the Chamber of 
Commerce desires a big attendance, prominent mention 
is made of the fact that the Chamber of Commerce Quar- 
tet will give a program. That is sufficient. It never fails 
to get a crowd. The services of the Quartet, it has been 
further de monstrated, produce the psychological effect of 
putting the audience into such a frame of mind as to 
manifest pride in the city and to co-operate with the 
Chamber of Commerce in matters of civic development 
and improvement. On all occasions for promotion of the 


public welfare the quartet is pressed into service. It did 
particularly effective work during the war, assisting in 
the Red Cross, Liberty Loan and other war “drives. 


Nor are the activities of the quartet confined to Sac- 
ramento. Before it had been organized two months, sur- 
rounding ne were applying for its services. The Uni- 
versity of California became interested and engaged the 
quartet for a series of concerts at the Greek Theater in 
Berkeley and in various cities of the State. The high 
class programs given on these occasions drew this com- 
pliment from Governor William D. Stephens: “There is 
no better quartet in California or elsewhere in the United 
States.” 

Some idea of the activity of the organization may be 
gained from the fact that during the first three months of 
1919 it filled sixty-five engagements, a rate that according 
to present indications will be maihtained throughout the 
year, making a total of nearly 300 appearances. The 
quartet was engaged by the Rotarians of California to 
appear at the international conference in Salt Lake City 
this year, this instance serving to further show its in- 
creasing popularity and the valuable advertising thereby 
secured by Sacramento. 

The Chamber of Commerce was very fortunate in se- 
curing as director, William F. Myers, formerly of the 
New York Hippodrome. Mr. Myers is a native of Sac- 
ramento and for five years studied in Europe. Returning 
to America in 1915 he filled an engagement of two years 
at the Hippodrome in New York. Andreas Dippel, for- 
merly impresario of the Metropolitan in New York, was 
impressed by the rich tone and exceptionally wide range 
of Mr. Myers’ voice and was about to organize a light 
opera production, featuring him, when the war _ inter- 
rupted his plans. Mr. Myers then returned to his home 
in Sacramento and at the urgent request of his father 
established his residence there. 

The success of the Chamber of Commerce venture is 
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due in a great degree to the untiring efforts of Mr. Myers 
and it was considered extremely fortunate for Sacra- 
mento that his services were available. He has a re- 
markable bass voice, ranging from high E flat to low G. 
Don Lewis, first tenor, and George Merrill, second tenor, 
were formerly in vaudeville, and Norman Mullins, bari- 
tone, has attained marked distinction as oratorio singer 
in churches of California. All are native Californians. 
The program below, presented at the Greek theater, 
gives an idea of the talent, ability and versatility of the 


quartet: 

“Comrades in Arms” (Adams), “Sweet and Low” (Barnby), 
“Winter Song” (Bullard), Chamber of Commerce Quartet; duet, 
“Solenne in Quest’ Ora,” from opera “La Forza del Destino’ (Ver- 
di), Mr. Lewis and Mr. Merrill; “Calm as the Night’ (Bohm), 
“Three for Jack” (Squire), “De Sandman” (Protheroe), Chamber of 
Commerce Quartet; solo, “The Magic of Your Eyes,” Mr. Lassie” 

ssie” 


“At Dawning” (Cadman), “Coppah Moon" (Shelly), “M 
(Strickland), Chamber of eomores Quartet; solo, “Infelice’’ aria 
from opera “Ernani” (Verdi), Mr, Myers; “Men of Harlech” (Old 
Welch), “Swing Along” (Cook) “Little Tommy Went Fishing” 
(Macy), Chamber of Commerce Quartet. 


Gittelson, Out of Army, Resumes Concert Work 


Frank Gittelson, the distinguished American violinist, 
will next season be under the management of Frederick 
R. Huber, of Baltimore. Few American violinists have 
had such triumphs abroad as Mr. Gittelson, for he has 
everywhere been accorded immediate recognition as an 
artist. It is said that Arthur Nikisch, one of the world's 
foremost symphony conductors, after hearing him play, 
predicted a future that would place him among the first 
masters of the instrument. In London he participated in 
a joint concert with Mme. Melba in Albert Hall, before 
an assemblage of more than 10,000 persons. Mr. Gittel- 
son studied with Auer and for a while was the only pupil 
of Karl Flesch. 

When the war broke out the violinist was summering 
on the Baltic, and he immediately came to this country, 
being compelled to cancel important European engage- 
An American tour was arranged, and he appeared 


ments. 
as soloist with the New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore symphony orchestras, and gave 


recitals in the large -music centers. When the United 
States entered the war Mr. Gittelson left the concert stage 
and enlisted in the army, where he was assigned to the 
development section, radio research division of the signal 
corps. A few weeks ago he received his honorable dis- 
charge, and will now resume his concert career. 





Harriet Ware Addresses Sorosis 


Harriet Ware gave a talk on “Need for the Real in 
Music” before one of the leading women’s clubs in Amer- 
ica—Sorosis—April 7. What she said and the way she 
said it produced nothing less than a sensation. “Sorosis 
has not been so thrilled in years,” said the president after- 
ward. The immediate result of her talk was a request to 
give it in various cities throughout the United States, and 
her manager, Lee Keedick, says there is no question but 
that she will have her time filled in giving lecture-recitals, 
based on the foregoing, next season. 

The Harriet Ware summer school promises to occupy 
all the time Miss Ware can give it. Those who contem- 
plate study with her will do well to get in touch with Miss 
Ware immediately. 
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AN ALL AMERICAN QUARTET, 
Consisting of Warren Proctor, tenor; Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano; Clarence Whitehill, 
Francesca Peralta, soprano, which appeared with tremendous success at the Waterbury (Conn.) Choral Olub 
= Those in the group are (left to right), rear row: 
= (manager), W. P. Greeter (president), and Miss Broughton (accompanist) ; front row: 
— 
= 


baritone, and 


Warren Proctor (tenor), Jules Daiber 
Marguerite Fontrese 


(mezzo-soprano), Clarence Whitehill (baritone), Isaac B, Clark (conductor), Francesca Peralta (soprano). : 
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Remarkable Voice Discovered 
Through Scientific Method 


of Voice Analysis 


Voice of young singer an excellent 
exemplification of conclusions about 
voice analysis and a simple method of 
instruction. 


“Vera Crisler, soprano, pupil of Theophilus Fitz, re 
cently gave the following program at the Ebeli Club of 
Los Angeles: ‘Waltz Song,’ from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’; the mad scene from ‘Lucia’; Thou Brilliant 
Bird,’ from David's ‘Pearl of Brazil’; ‘Shadow Song’ from 
‘Dinorah,’ and Bishop’s ‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark!’ The 
affair proved highly successful and the singer and her 
teacher were the recipients of much commendatory com- 
ment. 


“Miss Crisler also was given an informal hearing at 
Mr. Fitz’s studio, before a number of Los Angeles music 
critics, She substantiated to a remarkable degree the 
claims to serious consideration of Mr. Fitz’s method of 
voice testing, by the application of scientific physical 
analysis, the latent possibilities of a singer. 


——— eee 








VERA CRISLER 


Pianist 


a year ago Miss Crisler was 
a singing voice; moreover, 
However, the deduc 
made at that time, 
that she 


“Up to hardly more than 
not aware that she possessed 
she could hardly ‘carry a tune.’ 
tions from Mr. Fitz's vocal tests, 
showed her to possess such exceptional promise 
decided to place herself under his instruction 


“In view of what, by the usual indications, seemed an 
absolute lack of promising vocal material and of the brief 
period of study, Miss Crisler’s accomplishment, as shown 
on this occasion as well as at her recital, prov ed astound 
ing. She shows a well-placed voice of pleasing timbre, 
power and surprising flexibility. The florid work was 
done with ease, smoothness and pleasing tone, and the 
numbers preset nted in good taste. Altogether, Miss Crisler 
account of herself that promises much for her 


gave an 
future. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mra, C. B 
Crisler, of Klamath Falls, Oregon, Mr. Crisler being 


one of the wealthiest and most prominent citizens of that 


part of the country.”"—Pacific Coast Musician 

Mr. Fitz’s method of voice analysis is based upon 
purely physiological and psychological deductions, and 
predetermines whether it be worth while to begin cr 
continue training a voice. Thus, those who have never 


had their voices trained or those who have studied for 
years but have not gotten more than ordinary results, 
will find the test to be of great practical as well as 
economic value, 

The voice of a person can be tested if the right infor 
mation be given in the questionnaire, without Mr. Fitz 
hearing it or even seeing the individual. A questionnaire 
blank will be mailed free upon request. 





Address: THEOPHILUS FITZ 
601-2 Majestic Building, Los Angeles, California 
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here diversity or 
out the merits 


of alcohol 


By Clarence Lucas 


But if his object is to pro- 


will help him to find it. 
| duce work in which the 





tween those 
it ood, familiar friend and those who re 


t as a curse of the human race is wide. The prohibi 
t and the drunkard represent the two extremes, and 
hardly be any onc who would not rather be the 
than the latter. If one extreme is better than the 


I hould not the path that leads to the one be bet 
» the highway to the other? But reason has little or 
to do with the matter. Byron, in fact, says that 


nan, being reasonable, must get drunk.” It would be 
equally logical to say that a prohibitionist, being unrea 
mable, would prevent a man from getting drunk. Man 
kind. however, does not take alcohol with the intention of 
etting drunk, but with the object of finding relief from 


ental care and physical weariness. In time the craving 
f the poisonous drug gets beyond control and the alco 
| victim finds his mental cares and physical fatigue an 
mendurable burden. He must have alcohol at any price 
in order to deceive himself into believing that he feels 
the man in perfect physical condition 


well and happy as 

W » never touches it 
lo have perfect physical health and mental contentment 
unfortunately much more difficult than to take a little 


alcohol. But by far the greatest majority of very moderate 
irinkers are so little below par and require so little alco 

| that they cannot understand the perturbation of the 
prohibitionist who would sweep all alcoholic drinks into 
the sewer and lock - every manufacturer of the danger 
ous consoler The average musician, who is of course an 
erage man, is inclined to jest at the evils of drink. He 
finds a glass of beer and an occasional cocktail a comforter 
and stimulant which leave so little injury behind that they 
ire quite unconscious of it. The average man has always 
taken, and still takes, his modicum of alcohol, and as most 
nen are governed more by their likes than by reason, they 
let their taste for alcoholic beverages persuade them that 


ilcohol in moderation is a boon rather than a curse to 
umanity. “He who drinks beer thinks beer,” said an old 
writer. He who drinks beer often points out that Bach 
and Beethoven were consumers of beer. He seldom ob 


erves that several million Germans have consumed much 
beer without becoming Bachs and Beethovens. No doubt 
Franz Liszt helped himself very freely to brandy and 
champagne. If no one else had ever drunk champagne 
and brandy we might believe that those miraculous spirits 
had made Liszt what he was. 

Chere is plenty of reliable medical authority for the 
tatement that alcohol does not help the composer, the poet, 
or the wit, to produce better work. The chief function 
of the drug is to lower the standard of criticism and 
make a writer more ready to accept work which he would 
have rejected had his judgment not been disturbed by 
ilcohol. It is amazing to hear the kind of talk that will 
pass for brilliant wit with the help of a glass or two of 
claret at the dinner table. To the diners, of course, it 
matters not at all whether the standard of wit is raised 
or the standard of critical judgment is lowered. With 
“vouth at the prow and pleasure at the helm” who cares 
what the sober and experienced pilot thinks about the 
reckless navigation? 

It is quite another matter, however, for a composer to 
write his music under the inspiration of wine and have 
it judged by a public that is not under the inspiration of 
anything. If the composer could satisfy his highest stand- 
ard of critical judgment and then have his work heard 
by an audience that was flushed with wine his chances 
of success would be greater. 

It is as much of a delusion to believe that alcohol inspires 
wreat melody as it is to think that it produces heat. It 
merely brings to the surface the heat that is already in 
the body and eventually lowers the temperature. If the 
drinker wishes te feel warm let him take a quantity of 
alcohol. He might as well try to feel rich by spending 
what money he has. No matter; feeling, not reason is his 
suide. The composer who wishes to write easily and feel 
that he is truly inspired can readily soar to that exalted 
plane on the wings of alcohol. He must increase the 
quantity of alcohol each time he soars, however, and be 
more and more careful not to mistake geese for swans 
among his melodic inspirations. If the composer's chief 
aim in life is to find joy in his work, no doubt alcohol 


fewest possible flaws are to 
be found, let him be careful about putting “an enemy into 
his mouth to steal away his brains,” as Shakespeare words 
it, 

Medical science looks at alcohol from still another angle. 
It recognizes the fact that many human beings have nervous 
weaknesses and mental defects for which alcohol is a 
panacea. 

To condemn a consumptive patient for seeking relief 
in alcohol is as cruel and stupid as to punish a drowning 
man for clutching at a straw. Alcohol, as every friend 
of a drinker well knows, has the peculiar characteristic 
of escaping from the human body through the lungs. In 
he words of the parodist: “The wages of gin is breath.” 
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“She has a beautifully clear production . . . 
Her program was broad and varied.” 
—Los Angeles Times 








Gin, or any other spirit that is rich in alcohol, helps the 
consumptive to breathe and takes away for a time that 
terrifying sensation of suffocation. 

Many men are born into the world with defects which 

an hardly be detected except by the craving for alcohol. 

t does no good to pray over such a defective and present 
him with a framed text to hang in his bedroom. Cor- 
recting the defect is the only cure. If the defect is in- 
curable the alcohol will not be given up except for a 
more delirious nepenthe. 

When my father was the young assisting clergyman to 
the Doctor of Divinity who subsequently became his 
father-in-law, there was a member of his church whose 
passion was religion. He had no competitor in piety and 
was the local champion in good works for the upbuild- 
ing of the church and the propagation of the gospel. 
Twenty years later my father became the officiating 
clergyman of the same parish. The super-Christian of 
former years had backslidden so thoroughly that he was 
then the habitual drunkard of the town. His home had 
goye to ruin, his son was following in his footsteps, and 
his daughter had an unenviable notoriety. Of course the 
churchmen and good women laid all the blame on alco- 
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hol for the wrecking of the man who was “so good and 
so clever if only he could keep from drink.” Medical 
science knows, however, that the man was one of those 
unfortunate defectives who sought relief from a nervous 
or mental ailment first in religion and finally in alcohol. 

This puts another complexion on the matter. It ac- 
counts for many an apparent mystery in the conduct of 
famous as well as obscure men. Could any doctor have 
the heart to blame Beethoven if he had gone to the dogs? 
Beethoven’s father was a drunken wretch who made the 
life of his children miserable. Beethoven himself was a 
defective. He was much under the average stature of 
his race; he became deaf; he died of dropsy long before 
he reached old age. He was frequently very low spirited 
and he was subject to tempestuous fits of anger. Men- 
tally, however, Beethoven seemed free from all defects, 
and there is not a trace of anything in his music which 
can be called alcoholic inspiration. 

Mozart's fondness for punch is often described by jour- 
nalists in search of effective stories about the great com- 
posers. But as Mozart died a pauper from an attack of 
typhoid fever at the age of thirty-six he is not likely to 
become a classical example of health preservation. 

Is it very inspiring to read of Liszt’s later years? We 
see him described as occasionally staggering. We are 
told that his clothes were stained with food and drink, 
and spotted with snuff. His friends used to hide the 
brandy when he was coming to the house. Was it musi- 
cal genius, piano technic, or alcohol which caused this 
tarnish on Liszt's resplendent reputation? 

Moderate drinkers will continue to look on alcohol as 
a very mild vice and a friend. Drunkards and defectives 
will leave no stone unturned to get it. Certain shallow 
musicians may turn to it in the vain hope that it will 
inspire them to compose good music. But how about the 
fathers and mothers of open eyed and imitative boys? 
Do they not wonder if the closing of the corner saloon 
will save some of the future men of the nation from 
acquiring a taste for alcohol during that period when 
boys are so ambitious to act exactly like men? 

And who can say how many of the defectives are the 
direct result of habitual drinking by parents who ac- 
quired the taste by imitation? 


SAN CARLOANS AND GALLI-CURCI 
SET PRESIDENTIAL CITY AGOG 


Capacity Audiences Hear Famous Soprano and Fortune 
Gallo’s Opera Stars 


Washington, D. C., May 17, 1919.—A brilliant record 
has been made during the past week by the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company at the Belasco Theater, each and 
every performance standing out as a particularly worthy 
effort by worthy artists, with veritable triumphs for sev- 
eral of the leading singers. Both Monday and Tuesday 
were benefit nights and through the courtesy of the man- 
agement and Fortune Gallo, impresario, close to $1,209 
was given to the Arts Club of this city for its clubhouse 
fund, as well as a like amount to the George Washington 
University Hospital. When one considers the fact that 
from the opening night to the close of the San Carlo 
Opera Company’s engagement here, every seat and much 
standing room was sold, a fuller appreciation of the finan- 
cial liberality of Mr. Gallo can be estimated. It is the 
aim of Fortune Gallo to give the very best opera and the 
very best artists possible for the prices charged. 

In Queena Mario, Mr. Gallo has a “find.” She is an 
American and has a brilliant, colorful soprano voice. 
Sofia Charletbois as Nedda in “Pagliacci” and again as 
Musetta in “Bohéme” was particularly beautiful, singing 
both roles with grace and purity of tone. Amsden, Evers- 
man, Craft and Wentworth were other artists who gave 
luster to a brilliant cast. Manuel Salazer, Angelo Antola, 
Joseph Royer, Fornari, Boscacci Cervi and the ever popu 
lar Agostini took the masculine roles. The local manager 
for Mr. Gallo and the San Carlo Opera Company has al- 
ready been approached relative to an early and longer 
season next year. 

Gatui-Curct REecITAL, 

On May 13, Galli-Curci gave a splendid recital at Poli’s 
Theater before a capacity house. She was in excellent 
vocal form and met with her usual tremendous ovation. 
The famous singer was assisted by Manuel Berenguer, 


flutist, and Homer Samuels, pianist and accompanist. 
D 
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Attend the 


Free Summer Normals 


on the 


Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Editor-in-Chief 








LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 








For your convenience, they have been centrally Classes will be limited to capacity. 
arranged so as to be accessible. Make reservations early. 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
NORMAL NORMAL 


Open Only to 
Qualified Progressive Series Teachers and 
Students 


Open Only to 
Qualified Progressive Series Teachers 


Conducted by Conducted by 
GEORGE LEIGHTON and MRS. EDGAR 
STILLMAN KELLEY 


July 5 to August 15 June 16 to July 28 


E. R. KROEGER and ROBERT BRAUN 



































PHILADELPHIA NORMAL PORTLAND OREGON NORMAL 


Open to All Teachers Open to All Teachers 


Conducted by Conducted by 


CONSTANTIN STERNBERG LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 





July 7 to July 26 | July 28 to August 16 


For particulars address : For particulars address : 
P. D. CONE, 632 Witherspoon Building - Philadelphia, Pa. ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY : St. Louis, Mo. 


I 






































The purpose of these Normals is to give to those teachers 
who desire it, an opportunity to teach from the stand- 
point of co-ordinated study. This is absolutely essential 
where school credits and standardization are desired. 


Scholarships permitting attendance at the above Normals on the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons are issued by the Art Publication Society to Teachers and Students 


FREE OF CHARGE 
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ALBERT WIEDERHOLD’S FIFTEEN MONTHS’ 
SERVICE IN THE WAR ZONE AS ENTERTAINER 
THE BIGGEST THING IN HIS LIFE 





Tells of Narrow Escapes—Was Glad to Go “Over There,” Glad to Stay There, and Very Glad to Get Back 
*to New York After the Cessation of Hostilities 








Now that the terms of peace are being negotiated and 
our returned boys are being idolized—and justly so—by 
their dear ones, there will be many thrilling tales of the 
days “over there” told around the family table—some of 
which may be recorded 

Recently the writer glanced over Robert W. Service's 
“Tales of a Red Cross Man” and, while tremendously 
interested, she thought that a similar edition called, 
“Experiences of a Y. M. C. A. Entertainer,” if properly 
written, might offer some compelling interest, if not ex 
citement. Perhaps such a book will be written! 

Albert Wiederhold’s fifteen months’ service in the war 
zone as an entertainer, he says, has been the biggest thing 
in his life. When that well known singer first went over, 














Photo by Arnold Genthe, N.Y. 
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Violiniste 


Her first American tour, after a brilliant 
debut at Carnegie Hall, New York, November 
3rd, 1918, included five appearances in New 
York, two in Chicago with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and recitals in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Columbus, Decatur, Waterbury, 
Seranton, Detroit, Brooklyn, New Brunswick, 


etc. 


‘Season 1919-1920 Now Booking 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd Strept : New York City 














like a good many other singers, he worried a bit about 
what result the strain of singing so much, and under all 
circumstances, would bring vocally. Yet a chance meet- 
ing with a doughboy who had lost one arm and who de- 
clared he had “gotten through easily” cured Mr. Wieder- 
hold. He forgot his voice from that time on, and now 
that he is back and ready to continue his concert work 
he does so better in voice, better in spirit and proud of 
the fact that he had red blood in his veins. When asked 
io tell something of his work overseas, Mr. Wiederhold 
said: 
SAILED IN OCTOBER, 1917. 

“When one is confronted by an interviewer it is a bit 
difficult to call up the most interesting events, so I'll begin 
with the voyage across, We sailed from New York in 
October of 1917 for Bordeaux, and from there went to 
Paris. At that time the Y. M. C. A. was not much of an 
organization, and everything was done under more or 
less difficulty. The camps were not only unorganized but 
that was also the case with the incoming troops. Still, we 
got busy right off, as there were plenty of men in the 
hospitals with the ‘flu’ and pneumonia and there was 
lots to be done. 

“In fact, for three or four months we did nothing but 
sing at the training camps and schools, the artille sry camps 
and grenade throwing schools. The boys’ training was 
tiresome, and they welcomed amusement. The first time 
we came in touch with the wounded was when they went 
over the top for the first time. I will long remember it. 

“We had begun work as a quartet—the Liberty Quartet 
it was called—but owing to the difficulty of finding trans- 
portation for that number, Mary Louise Rochester, of 
Seattle, Wash., and I forged ahead without the others. 
She was excellent, and her very pleasing personality and 
tremendous spirit made her as popular with the men as 
with the officers. At the outset we gave just a straight 
concert program, later doing all kinds of songs and light 
opera duets, which we acted out because it amused the 
boys. Very often one of the soldiers would come for- 
ward and act the part in my place, and the rest of them 
would break up the audience with their laughs and cries 
of pleasure. 

SENTIMENT NEEDED, + 

“After a while we drifted into the popular style of 
song, the boys always joining in the chorus. It was not 
unusual for us to sing like that as much as two and a half 
hours. There were always certain songs that were sure 
to go over; the sentimental ones went best. Cadman’s 
‘At Dawning’ was a great favorite, and they never tired 
of the love songs such as ‘The Little Grey Home in the 
West,’ and ‘A Perfect Day.’ The boys needed that type 
of song in order to give vent to their feelings. 

“When we did popular stuff, ninety-nine per cent. of 
the requests were for ‘Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight.’ 
We felt it was our duty to keep their ideals alive, and 
you may believe that it was not an easy task, when they 
talked murder all day long and hadn’t seen a woman for 
months. Some of the boys’ idea of a woman, to speak 
in plain words, was a danger. 

No Moans. 


“I shall always remember how happily the wounded 
endured their pain and suffering. It is still a mystery to 
me. Many had been months in the hospitals—in one hos- 
pital I visited there were 175 men in the ward waiting 
to be cperated upon and yet not one moan escaped their 
lips. It seemed as though they had a secret code! 

“An incident of extreme interest occurred when we 
visited the hospital at Neuf Chateau, where there were 
accommodations for 4,000 or 5,000 men, it being used as 
an evacuation hospital from the Argonne Forest drive. 
Every afternoon and evening we sang to the men who 
were able to get to the assembly hall, going also into the 
wards when the case demanded. One day my singing 
partner and I went into a ward where the surgeon was 
dressing the wounds of an aviator, whose plane had been 
set on fire. Before reaching the ground his hands and 
head had been terribly burned, and the soprano with me 
went over and spoke to him.” 

“Do I hear the voice of an American woman?” he in- 
quired cheerfully. 

“*Yes, you do,’ she replied. 

“"T believe from the South?’ he queried. 

“*Right again,’ came her answer, ‘but can I do anything 
for you?’ 

“Talk to me until the.doctor finishes, please.’ 

“*Would you rather have me sing ?” 

“Oh! that would be wonderful,’ he cried with a great 
longing in his voice. 

“And she sang to that boy while his wounds were being 
dressed, and made him forget his pain. I consider that 
there was one woman in a thousand and she, I might add, 
is well known to concert goers as the popular, Grace 
Kerns, who at that time was entertaining with me.’ 

One of the most thrilling moments of Mr. Wiederhold’s 
service abroad was told in the following: 

A Narrow Escape. 

“After a concert one night we started in a Ford for Bel- 
fort, and after we had ridden for three-quarters of an 
hour, we found we didn’t recognize any of the roads. Be- 
coming more and more interested, we took notice that we 
were passing some trenches in good condition and barbed 
wire entanglements which were quite new also. A little 
further and we came to some dugouts where a faint light 
flickered. Then I remembered that I had been in that 
section with an officer on an inspection tour, and we were 
wondering what to do when we spied a small shack. We 
descended and knocked on the door to have it opened by 
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a little old woman. In my best French I asked if she could 
direct us to Belfort. She did not seem to understand, so 
I repeated my question. Imagine our dismay when she 
said: ‘Sprechen sie Deutsch?’ The old woman directed 
us to Belfort, and while we were not sure that it was just 
the opposite road, we took a chance and went that way. 
After we had turned to the right one mile, we entered the 
woods and had barely arrived when the cry of ‘Halt!’ was 
heard, but our ‘correspondence school’ chauffeur buzzed 
right along until we grabbed him by the neck. 

“*Advance to be identified!’ came the next order after 
the car came to a standstill. Knowing a bit of French and 
German, I was selected to answer the questions. Yet when 
1 spied a Poilu, I nearly greeted him in the French man- 
ner, so overjoyed was I not to find a Boche. Remember- 
ing the password the captain had given me and presenting 
the two Frenchnien, for there were that number, with a 
box of cigarettes, we got the pleasant information that 
we were less than one and a half miles from the German 
front line and had been headed for Germany. It is need- 
less to say that after that the same chauffeur didn’t drive 
for 1s any more. 

Bompep! 

“Another exciting episode was our first night in the Ar- 
gonne Forest. We were returning from two concerts in 
the forest to our headquarters at Soulley when we got 
caught in a convoy of thirty big trucks loaded with ammu- 
nition. As there was no possible way for us to pass them 
at that point in the road, we decided to go back to a spot 
where we could pass. Before a second, though, we heard 
the buzz of a German aeroplane pulsating nearby. The 
orders were to keep perfectly quiet. Then the plane began 
to drop flares. They were looking for just such a bunch, 
and if they found us, the only thing we could do would be 
to run away from the ammunition. It wasn’t necessary!” 

SLepr 1n Ducovts, 

Mr. Wiederhold slept in dugouts, and he has seen them 
bombed. He explained that every plane carried five bombs, 
and that it was not a very comforting sensation to hear 
the third bomb drop near one’s dugout, so near that the 
vibrations put out the candles and scattered the rats from 
their hiding places. Then came a dreadful silence until 
the fourth bomb exploded—‘“the one that you imagined 
ought to hit you”-—as he put it, “and when that one sound- 
ed farther away, you realized that you had lived a long 
time in a few minutes.” 

The day the armistice was declared the singer was with 
the aviators of the Third Pursuit Squadron, Colonel Thaw 
in command, When the news came over the wires it was 
nearly midnight, but they celebrated by turning the ma- 
chine guns loose, an offense for which court martial was 
the punishment, and as Mr. Wiederhold was one of the 
offenders, he was advised by the colonel to leave camp as 
soon as possible-—which he did. 

“After the armistice,” he concluded, “as far as I was 
concerned, I had lost half the interest in my work. I 
had the foolish notion that, having helped win the war, 
which was over, ] had better plan to come home. Now I 
can only say I was glad to go, glad to stay there, and I 
am very glad to get back again.’ j. V. 
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Designers of individually fashioned 
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Following ie Trueipbant 
Success of the 


Scotti Girand Opera Co. 


on Its Spring ‘Tourin These 
Cities: 


MEMPHIS DALLAS CINCINNATI 


~ SHREVEPORT OKLAHOMA CITY BALTIMORE 


HOUSTON TULSA WASHINGTON 
SAN ANTONIO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 


MR. ANTONIO SCOTTI 


takes pleasure in announcing his Second Tour during 
the month of OCTOBER, 1919 with the same organi- 
zation of principals and an Orchestra and Chorus recruited 


from the Metropolitan Opera House forces and the 
following artists: | 3 


Soprani: FLORENCE EASTON Tenort: FRANCIS MACLENNAN 


FRANCESCA PERALTA ORVILLE HARROLD | 
GIORDANO PALTRINIERI 


Contralti: JEANNE GORDON Baritoni: MILLO PICCO 


MARY KENT LOUIS D’ANGELO 
CHARLES GALAGHER 
Conductor: CARLO PERONI AND OTHERS 


Presenting the Double Bill: 


Leoni’s Successful Novelty “L’?ORACOLO” with MR. SCOTTI as 
Chim-Fang, His Masterpiece of Operatic Characterization and Mascagni’s 
“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” also Puccini’s “MME. BUTTERFLY” 
with MME. EASTON as Cio-Cio-San. 


A Few Available Dates During October, Immediate Application Essential 





Tour Direction: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42nd Street - - New York City 
THE KRANICH & BACH PIANO IS THE OFFICIAL PIANO OF THE SCOTTI GRAND OPERA COMPANY | 
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Bagpipes are not to be enjoined here, after all. 
\ New York magistrate has decided that bagpipe 
sounds are music, 


, ® : 

rhe English publishing house of Novello an- 
nounces a further increase in the sale price of its 
music, owing to the increased cost of production. 


Does jazz not pay or was it only that Lieutenant 
Jim Europe was killed too quickly after the start 
of his career? The papers say that his estate 
amounted only to about $1,000. 


Sects 
Let the public remember gratefully that the music 
teachers were practically the only class of workers 
in America who did not raise the prices for their 
services during the war. Why not do so now? 
pate 
This evening ( Thursday) a chorus of 2,000 


voices will pay tribute, at the City College Stadium 
in New York, to the memory of the American dead. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyck will make an address and 
units from all the war work organizations will take 
part. It will be a monster memorial celebration, 


Annibale Mannacio, who is said to be only six 
years old, conducted an orchestra in New York last 
Sunday evening. Willy Ferrero, another Italian 
boy born in the United States, has been performing 
this feat in Europe for several years past. If Anni- 
bale keeps on with his career, he will have the ad- 
vantage of Willy, who must be very close to his 
teens now. 


qumanenn ancien 

Contrapuntal suggestion from the Community 
Music Service Weekly: “ ‘The Long, Long Trail’ 
and ‘Keep the Home Fires. Burning’ may be done 
at the same time, half the crowd starting off ‘The 
Long, Long Trail,’ and when they reach the first 
word ‘Long,’ the other half start in with ‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.’ Both choriuses can be sung 
to the accompaniment of “The Long, Long Trail’ 
and finish together in a very effective manner. Try 
it and be surprised.” Right-O! Surprised is the 
word. 


—_ - -—@-——— 

John McCormack seems to have pleased San 
Francisco, to speak within bounds. On Sunday, 
May 11, he sang at the Civil Auditorium there to a 
$17,000 house and a week later he broke all records 
by drawing $21,000, singing for an audience of no 
less than 11,000 people. The papers were unani- 
mous as to the size and enthusiasm of the house. 
The Examiner said: “I believe it may be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that San Francisco has set 
the record for the largest attendance at a paid con- 
cert that has ever been seen in this country, the 
concert given by John McCormack yesterday at the 
Civic Auditorium”; while the Call and Post felici- 
tously remarked: “If appreciation and enthusiasm 
pow be registered on some delicate apparatus re- 
sponsive to emotional waves, John McCormack 
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might have a permanent record high in spiritual 
amperes of the flattering farewell he received from 
San Franciscoans yesterday afternoon in the Expo- 
sition Auditorium.” 
annntiiepaapinn 

Serge Prokofieff, the young Russian composer- 
pianist, has sufficiently recovered from his recent 
serious illness, which confined him to his bed for 
four solid weeks, to renew work on his opera, “The 
Love of the Three Oranges,” which the Chicago 
Opera Association has contracted to produce next 
season. Mr, Prokofieff has &gured out that he will 
have to compose six pages a day of score every day 
for the next three months in order to have it fin- 
ished in time for production. 


R. E. Johnston asks us to correct the statement 
which was made in the Musicat Courter of May 
16, to the effect that the joint appearance of Elman 
and Ysaye at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 
May 18, would be their last concert together. This 
is incorrect inasmuch as ten joint appearances for 
them are already booked for next season. The 
mistake was in no way due to the Musicat Cour- 
IER, but to a notice sent out by the press agent of 
the Hippodrome concert, in which the wrong state- 
ment was made. 

en eae 

The Canadian Journal of Music paid the Must- 
cAL Courier the compliment of reprinting in a 
recent issue, Arthur Hartmann’s article, “Claude 
Debussy As | Knew Him,” which appeared in the 

Musicat Courier shortly after the death of the 
lamented French composer, The compliment would 
have been still more appreciated if the Canadian 
paper had taken the trouble to indicate in some way 
the fact that it had lifted the article from the 
Musicat Courter without permission, although per- 
mission would have been cheerfully granted had it 
been asked. 

canny icanimien 

When operatic questions are being discussed it is 
always unsafe to reckon without one of the periodic 
comets of the musical firmament—Max Rabinoff. 
Just now Mr. Rabinoff is in Paris representing very 
large industrial elements, doing extremely well both 
for them and himself—so it is said by those who 
know—and getting ready to put back into opera the 
money which he is earning. Some insist that he 
may be back in the field next season, but the chances 
are that it will be the fall of 1920 before the irre- 
pressible Max returns to his first love. He is al- 
ways an interesting figure in opera, and no one will 
wish him more luck than the MustcaL Courter. 

cccienipesl penicemtens 


Wednesday evening, May 28, the first feature 
concert of the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts for 
1919 took place on the Mall in Central Park, New 
York, the occasion being a memorial concert in 
honor of Francis Hopkinson, the first American 
composer. During the evening the Hon. Robert 
L. Moran, president of the Board of Aldermen, 
presented a silk flag to Harold V. Milligan, who 
resurrected the Hopkinson songs and put them in 
shape for modern presentation. The concert, an 
account of which will appear in next week’s Must- 
CAL CouRIER, was given by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, William Willeke, conductor. Like 
all the New York City free concerts, it was or- 
ganized by City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer. 


Mischa Elman has an American record unique 
among all the violinists of the world. Next season 
will be his twelfth in America since he first came 
here in 1908. Only during the years 1912 and 1914 
was he absent. The most remarkable thing about 
this record, however, is the fact that, although he 
has been here twelve seasons almost consecutively, 
his popularity is just as great now as it was when 
he came over here and astonished the world as a 
young virtuoso, This is proven by his remarkable 
drawing powers, which have in no way diminished. 
Thousands have thronged to hear him during the 
season just ended and, judging by the plentiful ad- 
vance bookings already made for next year, local 
managers throughout the country have implicit faith 
in the continuance of his drawing power, a faith 
justified by past records. In view of these facts, it 
would be idle to enter upon a fresh encomium of his 
art here. They alone are sufficient proof of his 
standing as an artist. Violinists may come and vio- 
linists may go, but Elman, like Tennyson’s brook, 
goes on forever; and it is only the superfine in art 
that persists in weaving such an unbroken spell over 
the public. Someone happily remarked, ‘Mischa 
Elman was not only born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, but with a violin in his arms, too.” After 
aext season it is stated that America is not likely to 
hear the splendid artist for several years, for he 
will be busy in Europe, and in other parts of the 
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world, which have not heard him for many years. 
Our loss will be their gain. 


Along with thousands of other admirers of the 
man himself and his work, the Musica, CouRIER 
extends the right hand of fellow citizenship to the 
newest American, Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


The Vienna Folks Opera recently had the first 
performance of a new music drama, “Eroica,” by 
Dr. Batka, music by Marco Frank. The composer, 
a citizen of Vienna, studied in Italy and France. 
The opera is said to have been well received, due 
principally to the fact that the composer had ab- 
sorbed a great deal of Puccini while in Italy. 


a 

Le Canada Musical states that it believes itself 
carrectly informed in saying that Albert Wolf, a 
conductor at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, and com- 
poser of the music to Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird”— 
to be done at the Metropolitan next season—will 
be the successor of Pierre Monteux as French con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan ; the same paper revives 
the rumor that Muratore will be heard at the Broad- 
way institution. 


wa HQ 
William B. Chase, of the music department of 
the New York Times, is the editor of a splendid 
personal record of the war, “Pat Crowe, His Book,” 
which has just been published. Crowe was a bril- 
liant journalist on the Evening Sun, who gave up 
his position to join the American aviation forces 
and laid down his life for his country in France, 
meeting death through the fall of a plane. The 
book is fascinating reading, being a story of “Pat” 
(James Richard, Jr.) Crowe, and including many 
of the finest bits from his own facile pen. 
Sa 


When the great bass singer, Lablache, was at the 
very pinnacle of his fame, a young soprano made 
her first appearance at Covent Garden Opera House 
in London where Lablache was then immensely 
popular. He came out in full view of the audi- 
ence and roared out a prolonged “Brava-a-a-a,” as 
if he meant to let even the most unintelligent hearer 
in the opera house know that he, Lablache, con- 
sidered the young Jenny Lind a very great singer. 
London, of course, accepted Jenny Lind with or 
without the certificate of the great Lablache. But 
were there any men and women in the audience who 
knew that many long years after the old basso and 
the young soprano had ceased to sing a new genera- 
tion of men and women would rise up and exclaim 
“Bravo-o-0-0” to the memory of Lablache? 


Albert Spalding sailed for home from Genoa on 
Tuesday of this week on the S. S. Dante Alighieri, 
and the musical world of his native country will 
be very glad to welcome him back next season. 
Albert Spalding, typical of the best of young 
American manhood, when the call came laid down 
his violin and immediately volunteered. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with Italy and the Italians led 
to his being sent there, where he remained through- 
out the war as a lieutenant in the Aviation Corps. 
Now that the fighting is over he is on his way home 
and after spending the summer in hard work with 
his violin to prepare himself for the fall campaign, 
he will re-enter the concert field next season. Mr. 
Spalding is one of the finest musical artists whom 
America ever produced and he was distinctly 
missed during his absence the last two seasons. The 
Musicat Courter extends a heartiest welcome to 
him and best wishes for a continuation of the suc- 
cesses which have always been his. 


Antonio Scotti, the dean of Metropolitan bari- 
tones, has proved himself a master impresario as 
well. Quietly and unostentatiously, he went about 
doing what many others have attempted, and has 
accomplished his purpose. He organized a travel; 
ing opera company of the highest type, took it on a 
long tour, and—greatly to his own surprise, for he 
was thorotghly acquainted with the history of ex- 
pensive traveling organizations in America—came 
home with a balance, although a small one, on the 
right side of the ledger, for the public appreciated 
the worth of what he offered and flocked to his 
support everywhere he went. An idea of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Scotti ran his tour without regard 
to expense may be obtained from the fact that the 
company traveled in a special train which cost the 
impresario over $4,000 a week. Mr. Scotti himself 
sang in no less than eighteen performances within 
twenty-three days, a record of which many a much 
younger artist might be proud. A five weeks’ tour 
for the fall is already announced and plans are 
ready for the spring of 1920. It has remained for’ 
an Italian to solve -a problem which many an 
American has tackled. in vain. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 
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We are in receipt of this endorsement : 


Dear Variationettes: 

“Superswearers”—‘“music begins where language ends”! 
Ah! at last the problem is solved, which has agitated my 
brain for many moons. The robust baritone next door— 
instead of being, as I thought, about to slay himself through 
despair—was merely, no doubt, searching for his collar 
button; and the ieather-lunged soprano across the street, 
was not expiring in frightful agony, but, in all proba- 
bility, chiding a recalcitrant maid or arbitrating with the 
butcher’s boy. 

Thanks! dear Variationettes, for the clue to this harass- 
ing problem. 

Yours with best wishes, 
Artie Det Arco. 


en 


Also this one: 
Pine Forest Colony, Wingdale, N. Y., May 20, 1910. 

Dear Sir.—Permit me, please, though rather post festam, 
to congratulate you for your fine joke in behalf of “Coq 
d’Or” and Stravinski, on page 20 of your May 8 issue, 

The artistic obligation of the alleged “revolutionist” 
Stravinski, to his teacher, Rimsky-Korsakoff, has indeed 
never been sufficiently pointed out by the American critics. 

The “Firebird,” for instance, is anticipated by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff to such an extent that alone by right of heredi- 
tary tenure or succession, Stravinski should be entitled to 
the royalties on “Coq d’Or.” 

I remain, with best compliments, 

Yours very sincerely, 


ReRne 
Donaghey, of the Chicago Tribune, advises the 
radical abbreviation of the Wagner librettos when 
those works come back to the American operatic 
repertoire. “The Bayreuth tradition is a mercan- 
tile matter—not an esthetic asset,” says Donaghey 
trenchantly and truthfully. 
eRe, 


It is pleasant to be able to record that Leopold 
Godowsky’s famous master classes in piano play- 
ing are awakening tremendous’ enthusiasm 
throughout the Far West and Pacific Northwest. 
News comes that Seattle, Wash., also has placed 
itself in the list of communities eager to have the 
prestige and benefit of Godowsky’s presence there 
even if only for a few weeks, and the celebrated 
master will conduct his classes in Seattle for a 
period of five weeks, commencing August 4, under 
the management of the Ellison-White Musical 
Bureau. In a sense, it is a pity that the master’s 
wide concert activities and also the geometrical fact 
that one person cannot be in more than one place 
at the same time, prevent all the large cities of the 
United States from being beneficiaries through 
Godowsky’s marked genius for teaching, a genius 
in every way as concentrated and complete as that 
which he possesses for the art of pianistic interpre- 
tation. 


Dr. H. MOuver. 


a 


To Alexander Lambert we are indebted for send- 
ing us the attached from the Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Newrich (in store)—“I want a piece of music for 
my little girl who is learning to play the piano.” 

Clerk—“Yes, madam, here is ‘Twilight’ for 25 cents. 
How would that suit?” 

Mrs. Newrich—“Oh, she’s further advanced than that. 
Why, last week she played a piece that cost 50 cents. 
Haven't you got something for about $1?” 


nee 


Compliments and inquiries continue to reach the 
Musica Courier about the great news story from 
Berlin and the interviews with Strauss and Nikisch, 
which were published in these columns two weeks 
ago. It is generally conceded that this feat is one 
of the news beats of the war-time period, and 
especially the journalistic inquivers were anxious to 
know how it had been accomplished. Of course, 
the Musica Courter is not in a position to tell a 
secret of that kind, but it may be said that César 
Searchinger, the special correspondent of this 
paper, had to endure no little trouble and risk and 
much personal discomfort in order to carry out his 
commission, Further European news surprises may 
be looked for in the MusicaL Courter in the near 
future. 

neRme*e 


Is there anything in a name? Fortune Gallo is 
his name. Fortune has come to him from his San 
Carlo Opera and more fortune is to be his by virtue 
of the big success of his latest operatic venture—in 
English. His new company is playing in Boston. 


(“The Pirates of Penzance,” “Mikado,” etc.) with 
such success that the original booking of a fortnight 
In spite of For- 


has been extended to three weeks. 


tune Gallo’s good fortune, we have a shrewd suspi- 
cion, however, that it is not only the name that 
works, but also it is Fortune who works. His in- 
dustry appals and shames us. 


eRe 


A managerial mystery is this: 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I write to ask you if there is a manager in New York 
by the name of James Morrison; also, if a man by the 
name of William J. McMurray has ever been connected 
with Mr. Morrison? 

About thirty girls from the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, and a number from the College of Music and also 
a great many others from this city, including myself, have 
lost money through Mr. McMurray getting, as we sup- 
posed, engagements for this summer in Chautauqua and 
in concert. 

Very recently Mr. McMurray disappeared from this city, 
and has not been seen here since. 

If you can furnish any information concerning the Mor- 
rison management, either in New York or Chicago (as he 
informed us he had an office in both cities), or about Mr. 
McMurray, please communicate it in your columns as 
speedily as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Ina ANDERSON KLEIN. 

2146 Cleneay avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Musica Courter is not acquainted with 
either Mr. Morrison or Mr. McMurray, and has not 
heard of those gentlemen in-a managerial or any 
other capacity. It is regrettable that artists and 
musicians continue to enter into contracts and make 
payments to persons about whose standing as man- 
agers they have not inquired explicitly before such 
financial transactions take place. The experience 
of Miss Klein and her friends should serve as a 
further warning to other young musicians to be 
careful about their business dealings with strangers 
in the musical field. 

RneRe 

Already Germany is reaching out for new con- 
quests—musically. Arthur Nikisch, according to 
cable reports, has just completed a successful con- 
cert tour of Sweden. 

eneRe*e 

Bolsheviki Note: The annual Sholem Aleichem 
memorial of the Schnorrers’ Association was held 
at the Manhattan Opera House last Sunday. 


ners 


Under the title of “Con Umore,” the Monthly 
Musical Record (Lendon) sends forth a_ sadly 
cadenced plaint : 

The program promised Grieg and Brahms, 
Debussy, Elgar, Schumann, Scott; 
The music lover rubbed his palms 
And leanetl back to enjoy the lot. 
“Piano, voice, and violin” __ 
* Said he, “delight my soul within.” 
And by anticipation stirred, 
He listened; this what he heard: 


He heard the shuffling tramp of feet 
As late arrivals sought their rows; 
The slam of many a tip-up seat; 
The groans evoked by wounded toes. 
He heard the hissing, whispered joke ; 
The rustling clothes of restless folk; 
The needless cough; the luckless sneeze ; 
The stick that slips from slanting knees. 


He heard why someone broke it off 
With James, and made it up with John; 
He heard his next row neighbors scoff 
At what the vocalist had on. 
*He also heard (for who could fail?) 
The mimic storm of rattling hail 
As all in unison the throng 
Their programs turned half through a song. 


He heard somewhere astern, abaft, 
A far too often opened door; 
He heard from those who felt the draught 
A murmuring like the ocean’s roar. 
All this and more he heard quite plain 
As there he sat distraught with pain; 
But hardly one whole phrase he got 
Of Brahms, Debussy, Grieg, or Scott! 


ners 


Arthur Claassen, conductor of the San Antonio, 
Tex., Philharmonic Society, received this remark- 
ably interesting letter under date of March 7, 1919: 


Dear Mr, Claassen: 

I have received your letter of December 3i1st, recalling 
with a great deal of pleasure your concert which I at- 
tended so long ago in San Antonio. 

I appreciate very much the honor which you do me in 
suggesting that I head your list of directors as an honor- 
aty president of the Philharmonic Society. If you con- 
sider that this will assist the society in its cfforts to en- 
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courage good music in San Antonio, I shall be greatly 
honored in accepting the position. 

With best wishes for your success, and the success of 
all my San Antonio friends, believe me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. PersHine, 
ee 

A a reminds us that the style of 
lubricious farce to which we referred last week, 
was termed “the mattress school of drama,” not 
long ago by Rabbi Wise. 

ReRe*, 

Americans who sing opera abroad are expected 
by Italian, French and German audiences to possess 
perfect diction in those languages. European opera 
singers who appear in America, are allowed to 
murder our language in our concert halls. The 
peace treaty, while it is regulating justice for all the 
world, should take up this point—the fifteenth. 

ne,me 

Albert Coates, the English conductor who lived 
and led so long in Petrograd, went through dread- 
ful experiences and privations there before he es- 
caped to London. He relates to the London Tele- 
graph that although 300 persons a day were 
starving to death in Petrograd when he left there 
recently, nevertheless concerts and opera always 
were well attended. No one knew whether the 
next day was to see the city entirely barren of food 
or not. Mr. Coates adds graphically : 

Of course, to work well and artistically in these circum 
stances is almost an impossibility; the artists are worn 
out with hunger. It used to break my heart to see the sad 
faces of my orchestra at the Maryinsky Theater and note 
the apathetic way they sat through a rehearsal, the same 
men among whom in former days | used to have difficulty 
in maintaining the necessary discipline on account of their 
overflow of Russian temperamental gayety. I remember 
at a rehearsal of Boito’s “Mephisto,” when | asked them 
to repeat something that did not yet please me, they looked 
up at me with dull, lifeless eyes, and answered: “We 
would do it for you with pleasure; you know we are al 
ways only too pleased to do anything you want; but we 
can't—we're too hungry!” 

a 

Those who have gained distinction will be in- 
terested to know that, according to the New York 
World, “T. Roy Tyler, the bank robber, possesses 
a long and distinguished criminal record.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


THE FACTS 

The following musical news about the Common- 
wealth Opera Company was printed in the New 
York Times of Sunday, May 18: 

Broadway will net see the Commonwealth production 
this spring, but W. G. Stewart, general director, has his 
plans to bring the company here next season. The Brook- 
lyn season was a test, arranged by Mr. Stewart to demon- 
strate to the founders and backers of the new company 
that certain ideas of his fer producing light opera were 
workable. He considers that the test has been met, and 
now looks forward to putting on light opera for Man- 
hattan and its crowds of visitors 

It is true that Broadway will not see the Com- 
monwealth production this spring, for the simple 
reason that there is no “Commonwealth production” 
any more. W. G. Stewart deserves a great deal of 
praise for his excellent work as a stage manager, 
but unfortunately did not turn out to be so success- 
ful with the business end. Financial difficulty was 
run into the second week of the season. On Satur- 
day, April 26, the end of the second week of the 
season, a notice was posted that salaries would be 
paid the following Tuesday, April 29, but on that 
evening all Mr. Stewart could tell his company 
was that there was no money and that they were 
at liberty to reorganize and continue by themselves, 
which they did, finishing the announced season on 
a co-operative basis, having first incorporated them- 
selves as the Associated Players, Inc., so as to avoid 
any entanglement with what ever debts the Com- 
monwealth Opera Company might have had. As it 
was, the business proved very fair and the orches- 
tra was paid in full, the chorus received nearly all 
its money and the principals a very good share of 
theirs. Then the committee, which the personnel 
of the company had chosen to represent them, made 
arrangements with Fortune Gallo to take the organi- 
zation to Boston where it is just finishing its second 
week under his direction. If the Boston venture 
is successful, Mr. Gallo will take the company fur- 
ther, which fact has already been reported exclu- 
sively in the Mustcat Courter. The company 1s, 
in fact, likely to form the basis of a traveling Eng- 
lish light opera company which Mr. Gallo contem- 
plates sending on tour next winter. 

And the moral of this tale is to read musical news 
in the Musicat Courter instead of in the dailies. 
Who could have furnished the Times with its in- 
formation ? 
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FEMININE INFLUENCES IN MUSIC 


We sometimes wonder what music would be like 
if composers had to write for audiences consisting 
entirely of men. Composers, no doubt, believe that 
they are expressing their own feelings exclusively 
when they put their compositions on paper. But 
composers may not stop to think that they carry 
about with them the manner of the music that has 
been performed before audiences in which the 
feminine element preponderates. Musical composi- 
tion is eminently a masculine art, notwithstanding 
the great number of women who attempt composi- 
tion. Now and then a female composer produces a 
work of mierit, it is true. But the greatest works 
composed by women are less distinguished for 
feminine characteristics than for a more or less 
close imitation of qualities which are usually called 
male, The real feminine influence in music is ex- 
erted very much less by what women do as compos- 
ers than by the sympathies they show for certain 
kinds of music. Feminine influence operates very 
powerfully on the composer himself in a marked 
cegree, For the composer who is in love and who 
spends his time watching and pursuing “the light 
that lies in woman’s eyes” will not compose the 
same kind of music as the man does whose brain 
is filled with military fire and epic grandeur. In 
fact, so great is the feminine influence in music 
that it is a common saying that a man cannot com- 
pose good music until he has been in love. We 
verily ®elieve that a composer who expressed 
nothing but the tender passion of love could be a 
successfully popular composer where the depth, 
grandeur and power of a Bach, a Beethoven and a 
Brahms would keep him in obscurity. 

Whenever we hear a particularly suave and 
amorous composition greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause, such as Beethoven's mighty “Coriolanus’ 
overture never gets, we think of what old Fuller in 
the middle of the seventeenth century wrote con- 
cerning the tomb of the infant Princess Mary in 
Westminister Abbey: “Sleeping in her cradle [the 
cradle is itself the tomb], wherewith vulgar eyes, 
especially of the weaker sex, are more affected (as 
level to their cognizance, more capable of what is 
pretty than what is pompous) than with all the 
magnificent monuments in Westminster.” Every 
discerning observer must have seen that the pretty 
is applauded more than the pompous. Shall we call 
this the feminine influence? It may not be fem- 
inine at all. But at any rate we hasten to add, lest 
we offend the ladies, that femininity is not neces- 
sarily female. Chopin and Schumann, for instance, 
are often cited as supreme masters of the feminine 
in music. Now we do not wish to write a paradox. 
We have no sympathy with mystery and the occult. 
Those studies belong to the female, but not neces- 
sarily to the feminine female. The explanation of 
this seeming contradiction of terms is to be found 
in biology. That exact science teaches us “that 
cases in which a female assumes male characters 
are much more frequent and much more definite 
than cases in which a male assumes femaleness” 
(Dr. P. C. Mitchell, of Oxford University). 

It will be seen, therefore, that 2 male genius with 
certain elements of femaleness in his makeup is 
much more likely to express femininity in music 
than a female with male characteristics is. For, as 
we said before, musical composition is eminently a 
male art. 


Dr. Walling says: “We owe to woman none of 


the grand, immortal masterpieces, either in liter- 
ature or art; yet women are artists from tempera- 
ment, Their very nature would seem to entitle 
them to the first rank in art. In painting and 
sculpture not an immortal picture or statue claims 
a woman for its author, In music not a symphony, 
not an opera, not even a sonata—we speak of mas- 
terpieces—has been given us by women. In dram- 
atic art, no tragedy, not so much as a comedy, justly 
celebrated, has come from the hand of a woman.” 
We are not so sure that the composition of “even 
a sonata” is less of a feat than writing an opera, 
nor are we convinced that a great comedy is easier 
to write than a great tragedy. But, be that as it 
may, we quote this professor of gynecology and 
electrotherapeutics as an authority for the statement 
that women are artists by temperament. Their 
nervous system is more keenly sensitive to music 
than that of a man. That accounts, no doubt, for 
the greater number of female music students and 
the preponderance of women at concerts. And this 
preponderance of the feminine always has exerted 


and will continue to exert a very great influence on 
the composer. He cannot but choose to set his sails 
to catch the breeze of popular favor. 

If cultured woman is proverbially susceptible to 
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the concord of sweet sounds, cultured man is fre- 
quently devoid of musical sénse 

Charles Lamb said that “a carpenter’s hammer, 
and those unconnected, unset sounds, are nothing to 
the measured malice of music. bove all, 
those insufferable concertos, and pieces of music, as 
they are called, do plague and embitter my appre- 
hension. Words are something; but to be exposed 
to an endless battery of mere sounds, to be long 
a-dying, to lie stretched upon a rack of roses,” etc. 

In his journal for March 4, 1860, Jules De Gon- 
court says: “It is odd that all the literary men of 
our time feel the same about music. Balzac ab- 
horred it, Hugo cannot endure it. Lamartine has a 
horror of it. There are only a few painters who 
have a taste for it.” 

Alphonse Daudet speaks slightingly of it in his 
“Numa Roumestan.” 

Boswell tells us that “Johnson desired to have 
‘Let ambition fire thy mind’ played over again, and 
appeared to give a patient attention to it, though he 
owned to me that he was very insensible to the 
power of music. I told him that it affected me to 
such a degree as often to agitate my nerves pain- 
fully, producing in my mind alternate sensations of 
pathetic dejection, so that I was ready to shed tears; 
and of daring resolution, so that 1] was inclined to 
rush into the thickest part of the battle. ‘Sir (said 
he), I should never hear it, if it made me such a 
fool.’ ” 

Burton, in his “Anatomy of Melancholy,” says 
musicians are mad: “Musicians, omnes tibicines in- 
saniunt, ubi semel efflant, avelat illico mens: in 
comes music at one ear, out goes wit at another.” 

In fact, we could prolong these quotations from 
great writers who were music haters, till the reader 
might feel ashamed to be a lover of music. But 
then, of course, we could bring a longer list of 
music champions, beginning with Shakespeare and 
Milton, which would more than offset the first list. 

The curious fact still remains, however, that the 
sex which is most sensitive to music and which has 
cultivated it for as many centuries and in far 
greater numbers than the other sex has, is seem- 
ingly unable to add anything of any permanent 
value to the world’s great compositions. Yet the 
feminine influence in music, direct and indirect, is 
incalculable. 


SWEETNESS AND SINGING 


Singers frequently complain of catarrh and near- 
ly always blame the American climate for their 
trouble. Do the singers, however, sufficiently con- 
sider the food they eat? We have been informed 
by a medical expert, whom we respect as an au- 
thority, that most of the throat disturbances in the 
United States are caused by overdoses of sugar. 
He says he has proved his statement on a number 
of vocalists of various temperaments and physical 
characteristics by inducing them tq eat excessively 
of sugar and sweet diet late in the evening and then 
to observe most carefully the condition of their 
throats and tongues in the morning. After he had 
brought on catarrhal troubles through the abuse of 
sugar he invariably restored the vocal chords to 
their normal condition by putting his patients on a 
salt diet and prohibiting the sugar diet. 

We are but quoting a doctor’s conversation and 
we do not for a moment pose as medical experts 
ourselves. We believe, however, that the doctor’s 
advice should at least receive careful consideration. 
The famous French cooking has a salt basis and 
not the sugar basis the American cooking has. 
French dinners consist of soups, meats, vegetables, 
breads, cheeses, wines. Are we not right? The 
Anierican, however, must have his cake, icé cream, 
pie, coffee, and pile a great quantity of sugar on top 
of the salty part of his dinner. This may account 
for much of the catarrh and other throat troubles, 
as the doctor said. 

exrenstianinnen 


ETHEREAL MUSIC 


A New York paper published a story a few days 
ago about a listener with a portable wireless re- 
ceiving set carried in one hand, with neither aerial 
or ground connection, shut up in a steel vault at 
Asbury Park, N. J., and listening to wireless tele- 
phone messages and music sent by the air route 
from the New Brunswick, N. J., radio station. 
This paragraph was also included in the notice : 

Tt also was said an unofficial experiment had shown 
that a dance could be held to the music of the wireless or- 
chestra 100 miles away, but no further details of this 
experiment would be given out by the Naval authorities. 


We are very ready to believe all this—indeed, 


tributed. 
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what may one not believe of wireless possibilities 
today? Wireless telephony is not such a new thing 
as people imagine. Although it has been extensivel 
developed within the last year or year and a half, 
nearly three years ago we used to listen by wireless 
to the nightly graphophone concerts given by the 
De Forest Company, of New York, until the war 
caused its discontinuance. We got everything, from 
Beethoven to jazz, out of the air, hearing it as 
plainly as if the record had been played in the 
neighboring room; and one evening we recollect, 
the master of ceremonies, whose voice could be 
heard perfectly, announced that a party of young 
people in Morristown, N. J., were enjoying them- 
selves dancing to the Columbia records that he was 
playing in the De Forest laboratory at High Bridge, 
New York—an incident recalled to us by the para- 
graph quoted herein. 
a, os 


PAYING THE PIPER 


Perhaps the above heading should read “Not 
paying the piper,” for the gayety of the world was 
added to last week by news of a suit brought in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York by 
Lucille, Limited, of New York and Paris—other- 
wise known as Lady Duff Gordon—against Mary 
Garden. Limited claimed that Mary Garden owed 
it $2,708.89 for gowns and accessories, and if we 
are not mistaken said gowns and accessories were 
those worn by Miss Garden in Campanini’s produc- 
tion of Massenet’s “Cléopatre,” last season. Inciden- 
tally be it said that Limited, in the audience, was 
hardly less an attraction between the acts than our 
Mary herself during them. Limited is a person- 
ality who would be noticed in any crowd, however 
dense. On that evening we were personally asked 
by no less than half a dozen people as to her 
identity, but being of the sex that never purchases 
“gowns and accessories,’ we had to confess our 
ignorance; corrected, however, since. Marvelous 
costumes they are too, we will inform the universe, 
although as to whether or not their value is as high 
as Limited claims, is a question which the courts 
must decide, for Miss Garden, through her attor- 
ney, has made public her side of the case. 

According to the attorney, Miss Garden had not 
the slightest idea she was dealing with a corporation 
when she ordered these gowns and accessories. 
When she got the bill from Limited she wrote to 
Lady Duff Gordon gently hinting that she thought 
she was just buying a skirt or two for personal 
use, and had no idea she was equipping an opera 
company. In reply, so the story goes, Limited 
wrote that “Lady Duff Gordon has nothing what- 
ever to do with the financial side of the business” ; 
and then added this poetical bit: “When she has 
gowns to create, she just works out her inspira- 
tions, and when the gown is complete her part is 
finished. The management arranges the prices. 
The gowns took weeks to make; further, you will 
realize how difficult it would be to make a fixed 
price for gowns created by Lady Duff Gordon.” 

Then came what was to Miss Garden the cruelest 
blow of all, the last paragraph of the letter: “I am 
taking this opportunity of enclosing a bill for Lady 
Duff Gordon’s personal fee, which is quite apart 
from Lucille, Limited,” and that little personal fee 
amounted to another $400. Our Mary’s attorney 
said that this $400 was the straw which broke up 
the camel, “‘a surprise and shock” to Miss Garden. 
He wrote to Limited that Miss Garden considered 
the charges outrageous and would contest them in 
court. Whereat Limited replied, “After looking 
into the account and checking up the costs and 
charges in it, the conclusion of the company”— 
(that is, Limited )—‘is, that the bill is not only fair 
and reasonable but that the gowns are underpriced 
and that accordingly Miss Garden will pay the bill 
as rendered.” 

And so to court, as our late friend Samuel Pepys 
would have remarked. It is little incidents like this 
that explain why we have to pay at least $6 a seat 
for grand opera. 
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“Orientalism in Western Music,” 
in last week’s MusicAL Courter, 
Mrs. Ephraim Frisch and not by 
to whom it was mistakenly at- 
Mrs. Frisch is a former pupil of Mr. 
Adler’s and the article, without any name on the 
manuscript, was sent to the Musica Courter by 
Mr. Adler, from which circumstance the mistake 
arose. The credit for the conception and writing 
of the excellent article belongs, however, to Mrs. 
Frisch, as Mr. Adler hastened to notify us. 


The article, 
which appeared 
was written by 
Clarence Adler, 
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I SEE | THAT— 


Edwin Franko Goldman was pats with a testimonial 
in recognition of his voluntary services as instructor 
of the New York Police Band. 

Thirty counties were represented at the Hays Festival. 

Serge Prokofieft has renewed work on “The Love of the 
Three Oranges.” 

Frederick Stock is now an American citizen. 

John McCormack sang to a $21,000 house in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Clarence Lucas writes on “What Alcohol Does for Music.’ 

There are many Caruso enthusiasts in Chicago. 

Mrs. H. H. Bellamann is a successful song pedagogue. 

Paris has a French-American Music Festival on a grand 
scale. 

Mildred Dilling sailed for France May 14. 

Oliver Denton will give three Aeolian Hall recitals next 
season. 

Many noted people attended the Cadman luncheon. 

Galli-Curci met with her usual tremendous success in 
Washington. 

Oakland’s first high school festival attracts wide attention. 

Paul Eisler is to open a large school for opera in New 
York. 

Albert Spalding sailed for home last Tuesday. 

C. H. White of the Ellison-White Bureau has arrived in 
New York. 

Martinus Sieveking is to teach at Grand View, Nyack, 
N. Y., this summer. 

Fernando ‘Carpi and his family sailed for Italy. 

The Dr. William C. Carl gold medal was awarded to Lil- 
lian. Ellegood Fowler. 

Robert Hayne Tarrant’s 1919-20 concerts will be held in 
the French Opera House, New Orleans. 

Lenora Sparkes will make a second tour of the South. 

John Prindle Scott has completed the most strenuous sea- 
son of his professional career. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra will give twelve 
certs at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 27 to August 4. 

Margaret Matzenauer appeared with orchestra many times 
during the season. 

Mischa Elman won an ovation at the Macon Music Fes- 
tival. 

Christine Langenhan opened her Pacific Coast tour on 
May 27 in Riverside, Cal. 

Levitzki will play twelve times with four orchestras dur- 
ing the coming season. 

Elias Breeskin played for more than 5,000 people at six 
concerts. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra will open its seventeenth 
season in October. 

Florence Macbeth gives a recital in her home town today. 

Henry Holden Huss has been awarded the $300 prize by 
the N. F. M. C. 

Frank Gittelson has resumed his concert career. 

Rudolph Ganz reccived two French war decorations. 

Genia Zielinska did valiant work in New York for the 
Victory Loan. 

Gaylord Yost's compositions prove that he is an artist with 
a message. 

Richard Czerwonky is under the exclusive 
Wendell Heighton for next season, 

Recitals have been given at the De Pauw School of Music 
for thirty-five years. 

Seven thousand people 
Angeles. 

Hulda Lashanska will not sing during the 1919-20 season. 

Jessie Fenner Hill’s pupils are busy. 

Herbert Dittler has been secured as violin and ensemble 
teacher at the Finch School. 

Carrie Louise Dunning’s two sons have fine war records. 

Cincinnati students seek information regarding a manager 
by the name of James Morrison. 

Fitchburg’s May Festival established a new standard of 
art. 

Francis Rogers gave an excellent talk at the New York 
Singing Teachers’ Association. 

Cecil Fanning is using Cadman’s ‘ 
on all his programs. : 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave a week of fine per- 
formances in Pittsburgh. 

Vera Barstow has completed a successful Canadian tour. 

Harold Land and Frances Ingram have been engaged for 
the Flint ( Mich.) Festival. 

Paul Althouse is gaining many 
Texas. 

Alys Michot’s Soirées Francaises are popular. 

May Peterson secured a large sum_for the Victory Loan 
by singing “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 

Pupils of Carl and Augusta Tollefsen collaborated in a 
recital of piano and violin music. 

Boston’s third week of “Pops” was marked by sold-out 
houses and great enthusiasm. 

“Smilin’ Through” is gaining favor. 

March, Sos and May have been replete with engagements 
for Amy Ellerman. 

Gladys Axman sang before 10,000 people on the Sub- 
Treasury steps in aid of the Victory Loan. 


con- 


management of 


applauded McCormack in Los 


‘The Doeskin Blanket” 


new friends throughout 


Gabrilowitsch, Bauer and Bonnet were recent Detroit 
attractions. : ’ 

The Votichenkos entertained many notables at their studio 
recently. 


Charles Harrison was given a rousing welcome at the 
Charlotte Festival. 

Berthe Baret captivates a Fredonia audience. 

San Diego’s S. C. C. Building is to be converted into a 
Civic Auditorium. 

A sold out house greeted Frederick Gunster at the festi- 
val concert given by the New Britain Choral Society. 

Beaumont (Texas) may have a concert series next season. 

Percy Grainger will conduct one of his compositions at 
Columbia University on June 6. 

Frances Alda’s concert season consisted of sixty-one en- 
gagements. 

Edwin Franko Goldman has received more than 50,000 re- 
quests for tickets for the Columbia concerts. 

Arthur Rubinstein will give twenty concerts in 
City. 

Alice Gentle enjoys California farm life. 


Mexico 


G. N, 
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OPENING OF THE MAYOR HYLAN 


PEOPLE'S BAND CONCERTS. 


Edwin Franko Goldman leading the New York Military Band in “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


MUCH POMP AND CEREMONY 
ATTENDS OPENING OF 
MAYOR HYLAN’S CONCERTS 


Large Crowd of Business Folk Gather About City Hall 
Park to Hear the New York Military Band—Con- 
ductor Goldman Honored Litncheon Guest; 
Presented with Gold Watch—Speeches 
Eulogize His Splendid Work 
The second season of the Mayor Hylan people’s con- 
certs in New York started out most auspiciously Wednes- 
day noon, May 21, with the scene set in one of the most 
picturesque parts of all New York, the little park in 
front of the City Hall. The opening concert was given 
by the New York Military Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
conductor. This is the splendid band which gave concerts 
on the Columbia Green all last summer and will begin a 
new series there on June 2. It is without question one of 
the very best concert bands ever assembled, made up as 
it is almost entirely of wood and brass players from the 
leading New York symphony orchestras. A glance at the 
photograph accompanying this article will show how large 
is the proportion of wood wind, something that adds great- 
ly to the effectiveness of any band, especially when the 
instruments are in the hands of such experienced players 
as those under Mr. Goldman. Although it was the first 
concert of the season for the band, the organization has 
lost none of the virtuosity with which it played all last 

summer. 

Before the concert a reception was held in the Mayor's 
office, Mayor Hylan and City Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 
heimer both spoke, praising Mr. Goldman for his work 
in behalf of the people of the City of New York as well 
as for his services to the New York Police Band. Among 
those present at the reception and concert were Mayor 
and Mrs. John F. Hylan, Virginia Hylan, Murry Guggen- 
heim, Park Commissioners Gallatin, Harman, Hennessey, 
Benninger, Police Commissioners Porter and Leach, Sheriff 
Knott, Commissioner Gilchrist, City Chamberlain and Mrs. 
Berolzheimer, Grover Whalen, Dock Commisssioner Mur- 
ray Hulbert, Nahan Franko, Mana-Zucca, Mrs. Simon 
Frankel, Chief Police Inspector Daly, Bird S. Coler, Mayer 
C. Goldman and hundreds of other persons of prominence. 

Over 10,000 people listened at- 
tentively. The windows of all 
the nearby offices were thronged 
with workers who were anxious 
to hear the strains of the music. 
All the members of the Police 
Band, to which Mr. Goldman 
acted as voluntary instructor in 
1918, were present as a guard of 
honor. 

The program began 
“Star Spangled Banner,” after 
which Sousa’s splendid march, 
“Semper Fidelis,” the hymn of 
the United States Marines, was 
played. This was followed by 
Thomas’ familiar “Mignon” over- 
ture, a delicate band arrangement 
of MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose,” and the rollicking Irish 
number from Hadley’s six silhou- 
ettes for band. Ernest S. Wil- 
liams, solo cornetist of the band, 
played the “Inflammatus” from 


with the 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” as a 
solo, with such effect that he was 
compelled to add an encore; then 
followed a selection from Puc- 
cini’s “Madame Butterfly,” after 
which Alma Clayburgh sang 


P © Internat ol Fil 
Mana-Zucca’s popular and attrac- “© *"*¢7"ationa’ fam 


tive “If Flowers Could Speak.” 
As usual, this number scored a 
very decided hit with the huge 
crowd which assembled to listen 
to the concert, and she was com- 
pelled to give an encore, choos- 
ing “There's a Long, Long Trail.” 


leader of the New 


Seated on the 
Berolzheimer. 


steps, 


Delivering his speech just before presenting Hdwin 
York 
appreciation of his voluntary services as instructor of the 
just in front of Commissioner 
Mayor Hylan is seated at the extreme right of picture, 


Then came the presentation to Mr. Goldman of a splen 
did gold watch and chain in recognition of his services 
as instructor of the Police Band and as a souvenir of the 
opening of the 1919 season. The presentation speech was 
made by Hon. Murray Hurlbert, former Congressman, 
now Dock Commissioner of the City of New York, who 
praised highly the splendid work done by Mr. Goldman, 
and set forth the value of music as an influence for good 
in the community. Mr. Goldman, although refraining 
from making a speech, thanked the commissioner and his 
other well wishers heartily and responded by conducting 
a stirring ne Ww march just composed by himself, “The City 
Chamberlain,” dedicated to Hon. Philip Be rolzheimer. 
This proved to be a very melodious and effective number 
It was the first time it had been played. The concert 
ended with a spirited performance of Victor Herbert's 
“American Fantasy.” 

After the concert about twenty invited guests rode to 
the Waldorf-Astoria where City Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
gave a luncheon in honor of Mr. Goldman. Mayor Hylan’s 
duties prevented him from being present, but Mrs, Hylan 
sat next to the Chamberlain. After a delicious menu, short 
speeches were in order, Commissioner Hurlbert acting as 
toastmaster. The Hon. Philip Berolzheimer made the 
principal speech of the day followed by Commissioner Gal- 
latin, Paul Kempf, of Musical America; Alvin L. 
Schmoeger, of the Musicat Courter, and Mr. Goldman. 
The company broke up, voting the whole affair a most 
satisfactory beginning of the summer’s concerts and splen- 
did promise of their excellence. 


Eisler to Open Opera School 

The Musicat Courter learns that Paul Eisler, formerly 
one of the assistant conductors at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, expects soon to open a large school for opera in 
New York. Mr. Eisler, who came here from Vienna be 
fore the war, took out his first citizenship papers way back 
in 1914. The war prevented him from completing his 
citizenship, but he expects to get his final papers in July. 





Eddy Brown to Make Western Tour 
Eddy Brown, violinist, leaves May 30 for a two weeks’ 
tour of the Middle West, the first concert being in Detroit. 





DOCK COMMISSIONER MURRAY HULBERT 


Franko Goldman (in white), 
Military Band, with a gold watch and chain as a token of 
New York Police Band. 
Hulbert, is City Chamberlain 
and neat to him 
is Mrs. Berolzheimer. 
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CARUSO PACKS NEWARK ARMORY 
AT FINAL FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Largest Audience Ever Assembled Indoors to Hear 
Noted Tenor Fills Every Available Space—Nina 
Tendered Royal Welcome— 

Wiske Given Reception— 

Notes 


larger audience 
the Newark Armory on 


Morgana Also 
Conductor 
Festival 

indoors than that 
Monday 


faced a 


evening, May 19, at the closing concert of this year’s 
Newark Festival, the greatest and best of the long series 
f festivals under the capable leadership of C. Mortimer 
Wiske Including the six hundred odd members of the 
u throng of hardly less than 12,000 persons listened 
to the famous ter and Nina Morgana, the other soloist 
the bill, who ared in the honors of the evening The 
vrogram in full was as follows: Overture, “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” () lai), orchestra; “Thanks Be to God,” 
from “Elijah” ( (Mend Issohn), chorus; “Celeste Aida,” 
! \ida (Verdi), Enrico Caruso; “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto” (Verdi), Nina Morgana; soldiers chorus 
from “Faust” (Gounod), chorus; “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” 
m “L’Elisir d’Amore (Donizetti), Enrico Caruso; 
entr’acte and waltz from “Eugen Onegin” (Tschaikowsky), 
horus; waltz song from “Mireille” (Gounod), Nina Mor 
vana: intermezzo trom “The Galleon ” first time (James P. 


} \ 
Dunn) orchestra vesti la 


( Leoncavallo) Enrico Caru 


“Pagliacci” 
Stripes For- 


trom 
and 


giubba,” 
“Stars 


vening centered about the 
appearance in Newark and 


Ot cour the nterest of the ¢ 
famou knrico It was hi fe 
the audience ded hundreds, perhaps thousands, of his 
yinen who gathered to do honor to their great na 
il hero. He sang, first the “Celeste Aida” 
(“Aida’ aria “Una Furtiva Lagrima” 
Elisir d’'Amore”’), and finally his famous war horse 
Vesti la giubba” (“Pagliacci”) Not in the best of voice 
tarted, he ang through” as the evening wore 
on and became his own superb self by the time he had sung 
Rossini’s “La Danza” which he gave as one of the en 
cores for } econd aria. Critical notice of Caruso long 
wo be The generosity with which he 
accordes however, be acknowledged. After 
three; after the second, three more, 
here was recall after recall 
and “bis” mingling 
Caruso was as much 
audience as the audience with him As 
stated, it was the largest audience to which he had 
sung and his reception was so spontaneous 
xuberant that he was put into the best humor. Only 
the best spirits does he sing with the abandon 
already mentioned 


mitt 


tional musical 


when he 


inne uNnnece airy 


i must 
the first aria he ang 
two 


md after the tinal one 


ri 
for him, cheer and cries of bravo 
' 


vith the torm of handclapping 
pleased with the 
already 
ind 
ever Mmaoors 
and c 
is in 


with which he gave the 


when he 


and joy encore 








All in all it was a great evening for Newark and no less 
a one for Caruso himself 

Miss Morgana has made tremendous strides in her art 
ince the present writer last heard her, something over a 
year agi Her voice has become fuller and has taken on 
additional tonal beauty, while her vocal technic has been 
perfected to a point where she has nothing to fear from 
comparison with tl very first coloraturas of the day. 
Her staccati in particular are astonishing feats of vocalism. 
Miss Morgana sang the “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” 
and the W valtz song from Ge ounod’s * ‘Mireille” for her regu- 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 

CONDUCTOR 
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desires to announce the opening of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and Dramatic Arts, 
under her personal direction. 


Personally ENRICO CARUSO 


endorsed by 
55 EAST 60th STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone, Plare 5190 
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SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT 
In the upper corners are two caricatures by Hnrico Caruso: 
self. Lower row, left to right, Reinald Werrenrath; Mrs. 





THE 
Left, Conductor C, 
George J. Kirwan, soprano, and Nicholas J, Tynan, baritone, 
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NEWARK FES 


TIVAL. 


Mortimer Wiske, and right, Caruso, him- 


two local soloists, 


lar numbers, and was compelled to add encores after each 
one. The audience was hardly less enthusiastic over Miss 
Morgana than over Caruso himself, and she was recalled 
repeatedly. Salvatore Fucito accompanied both the artists 
satisfactorily on a Mehlin grand, which was noticeable in- 
asmuch as the singing quality of the tone sounded full 
even in the huge Newark Armory where the tones of a 
piano are so often lost. 


Cuorus THE Turrp STAR. 


The third star of the concert was Conductor Wiske’s 
chorus, without doubt the best singing chorus that he has 
ever had at a Newark festival. The work of the chorus 
showed how faithfully the conductor must have labored 
with them, The tone quality of the huge body of singers 
was excellent and the rhythmical and dynamic effects were 
achieved with spirit and precision. Especially interesting 
was the number from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” 
and the grand finale of the festival, a most effective vocal 
version of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever,” which 
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brought: to a fitting close the great Peace Jubilee. The 
soldiers’ chorus from “Faust,” done with tremendous spirit, 
waS another rousing feature of the evening. 

A number deserving a paragraph all to itself was the 
intermezzo from the opera “The Galleon,” by James P. 
Dunn, an organist and composer of Jersey City, which was 
heard for the first time. One would be interested to look 
through Mr. Dunn’s score, for the intermezzo proved to 
be a most agreeable piece of music to hear. It showed 
genuine melodic invention of a superior kind—attractive, 
yet not banal—and a feeling for effective harmonies on 
the part of the composer, as well as a thorough knowledge 
of instrumentation. It is evident that the conductor had 
given much care and attention to the rehearsal of this 
number and it was played exceedingly well. Hearty ap- 
plause brought the composer out upon the platform to 
bow his acknowledgments. The evening began with the 
overture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Any account would be incomplete without notice of the 
splendid work done by Conductor Wiske himself. It was 
a program which, for diversity of manner and style, would 
tax the ability of any conductor, but the Newark chief 
showed himself fully at home in whatever he undertook. 
Particularly noticeable was the sympathy with which he 
directed the orchestral accompaniments for Caruso and 
Miss Morgana. 

Notes, 

The soloists of the first day (May 16) of the fifth an- 
nual Newerk Festival included the following: Anna Case 
and Reinald Werrenrath, both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; N. J. Tynan and Mrs, George J. Kirwin, local 
singers who participated in the solo work of the chorus; 
the fine orchestra and festival chorus of 600, under the 
direction of C. Mortimer Wiske. 

Saturday evening’s concert was called “Light Opera 
Night” and the attractions were many: Helena Morrill, 
soprano; Orville Harrold, tenor; Thomas Chalmers, bari- 
tone; Lila Robeson, contralto; Fred Patton, bass; Toscha 
Seidel, the violinist, and the Police Glee Club, Sidney A, 
Baldwin conductor. 

A report of Newark’s annual festival would not be 
complete without reference to the untiring energy of 
C. Mortimer Wiske, who was in charge of the r= Rey wie 
sale of tickets at Lauter’s. Mrs. Wiske is, indeed, a 
great asset to her husband’s personal success as well as a 
charming hustler when it comes to doing the things that 
go toward making a festival an all around success, 

Sidney A. Baldwin and his Police Glee Club came in 
for their share of the honors on Saturday evening, May 
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17. The club is a finely trained body of singers and Mr. 
Baldwin a capable director. 

By the way, this year Mr. Baldwin filled another role, 
but quite as successful a one—he is a full fledged bene- 
dict. Congratulations ! 

George Kuhn handled the publicity of the festival as he 
should have—veteran like! 

The afternoon of the Caruso concert, someone spread 
the report that the famous tenor would not appear that 
evening. It was, one is led to suspect, a case of profes- 
sional jealousy. The circus was in town and did not seem 
to be drawing as well as usual, yet the rumor did not af- 
fect the crowd’s rush to the armory. 

At an early hour, the doors of the armory had to be 
closed to latecomers as the fire laws would not permit any 
additional standees. 

A meeting of the Festival Chorus Association, of which 
genial George Kirwan is the chairman, was held on 
Wednesday evening, May 21, which was followed by a 
reception to Mr. and Mrs, Wiske and those who partici- 
pated in the work of the festival. Refreshments were 
served and a concert was provided by the Rockefeller 
Symphony Orchestra, W. H. A. Rockefeller conductor. 
The soloists were Elizabeth Gabelmann, mezzo- soprano, 
who sang the barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffmann,” and 
Miss Schanbacher, who was heard in the violin solo, 
andante religeoso, by Gillet. Much regret was expressed 
among the younger members of the chorus because no 
arrangement had been made for dancing and they were 
perfectly justified inasmuch as this form of amusement is 
just the thing to hold the attention of these young people. 

Thursday afternoon, May 22, the annual meeting of the 
directors of the Newark Festival Association was held 
when the following officers were elected: President, Wal- 
lace M. Scudder; vice-presidents, Christian Feigenspan, 
Louis Bamberger; treasurer, Alfred L. Dennis, and secre- 
tary, George A. Kuhn. The new trustees are: James S. 
Higbie, Andrew G. Vogt and Benjamin S. Whitehead. 
Reports of the treasurer and secretary were read and the 
success of the festival from a financial standpoint was 
shown. A substantial sum now has been placed to the 
credit of the association to help cover any deficit that inay 
arise in the future. 

In last week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter, in the re- 
port of the Newark Festival, an error was made in nam- 
ing Thomas Chalmers as having participated in the selec- 
tions from the “Pirates of Penzance.” Although the pro- 
gram credited Mr. Chalmers with this, Fred Patton, the 
well known bass, sang the part, acquitting himself as suc- 
cessfully as he did in all his other numbers on the Satur- 
day night program. 


Another Reed Miller in the World 


Sunday, May 25, 1919, was a very important day in the 
history of the Reed Miller-Nevada Van Der Veer family. 
About 1 o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
became the parents of another Reed Miller, for the young 
gentleman las already received his father’s name. Mr. 
Miller admits, too, that even at this early period he shows 
remarkable vocal equipment. He is in hopes, however, 
that Reed Miller, Jr., will turn out to be a composer or 
playwright instead of a tenor. Mrs. Miller and the new 
tenor are both doing splendidly, and the telephone lines 
at the Hotel Wellington, where the Millers make their 
home, are hot under the rush of congratulatory messages. 
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LANGENHAN ON THE PACIFIC COAST 











Christine Langenhan, the distinguished soprano and one 
of this season’s favorites, arrived this week in Los An- 
geles after ending her extensive tour in the South, where 
she met with the same great success as on her recent 
Western tour. Miss Langenhan will open her Coast tour 
with a recital on May 27 in Riverside, Cal., followed by 
appearances on May 29 in Pasadena and May 30 in Pa- 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
Soprano. 


mona, with a number of other neighboring cities to come. 
On this tour, also, the soprano is featuring compositions 
by American composers. 


Peace Theme Will Pervade Bach Festival 


The peace theme will pervade the fourteenth Bethlehem 
Bach Festival which will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
June 6 and 7, in Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. This theme will be presented at the outset in the 
opening cantata of the first day, “The Lord Is My Shep- 
herd,” a paraphrase of the twenty-third Psalm. It is a 
tender and appealing work, which will be interpreted as 
the peace that has followed strife. 

Singing beneath the Packer Church screen that bears 
the stars and stripes, the Union Jack and the tri-color of 
France, the Bethlehem Choir will give a cantata, “O Teach 
Me, Lord, My Days to Number,” to be rendered as a 
requiem for the brave soldiers of the Allies who lie on 
fields of honor in France. Happily none of the Bethlehem 


=) 


singers, who served their country abroad were killed, and 
a number of them have returned in time to take part in 
the festival. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, in an interview this week 
declared that he regarded the present chorus as perhaps 
the best balanced in the history of the choir, The per 
sonnel includes about seventy new singers who will take 
part in the Bethlehem Festival for the first time. There are 
some fine new voices whom the veterans will steady. In 
the rehearsals this week particularly fine effects are being 
obtained in the pianissimo parts of the cantatas. 

Dr. Wolle will have four rehearsals of soloists and 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia on 
mornings of next week. He is to return to Bethlehem 
daily for the choir rehearsals in Packer Church in the 
evenings. 

Great interest is centered in the soloists, which include 
Mildred Faas, soprano; Emma Roberts, alto; Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, and Captain Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
bass, on Friday; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto, Mr. Douty, tenor, and Captain Tittmann, bass, 
on Saturday. Mrs. Alcock had been engaged to sing at the 
Bethlehem Festival last year, but was prevented from ap 
pearing by the illness of her father. She and Miss Hinkle 
are the new soloists. 

The eight cantatas which comprise the Friday program 
are: 4 p. m., “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” “I With My 
Cross-staff Gladly Wander” (solo cantata), “O Teach Me, 
Lord, My Days to Number,” “The Lord Is a Sun and 
Shield”; 8 p. m, “Bide With Us for Eve Is Drawing 
Onward,” “Strike, O Strike, Long Looked-for Hour” 
(solo cantata), “Thou Guide of Israel,” “O Light Ever 
lasting.” The mass in B minor, the greatest composition 
of Bach, will be sung on Saturday at 2 p. m, and 4:30 p. m 


Mrs. Bellamann Successful Song Pedagog 


Mrs. H. H. Bellamann, of Columbia, S. C., is a singer 
of distinguished gifts, a pupil of such te achers as Herbert 
Wilber Greene, of New York; Percy Rector Stephens, of 
New York; Regina De Sales, of Paris, and Emma Nevada, 
of London, and she may justly lay claim to authoritative 
knowledge of the art of singing. She has come in a very 
few years to be the recognized authority in the Southeast 
and numbers among her pupils most of the professional 
singers of Columbia, S. C,, and many of the singers and 
teachers of singing in South Carolina and neighboring 
States. She has had notable success in the handling of 
young voices and the treatment of strained and over 
worked voices 

In her public singing she has lent herself generously to 
the propagation of important new works. Mrs. Bellamann 
has introduced to the musical public of the South much 
of the later song literature, works of John Alden Carpen 
ter, A. W. Kramer, John Ireland, and modern French com 
posers. Mrs. Bellamann will devote her summer to the 
preparation of a book on singing which she intends as a 
handbook for the use of students and young teachers 








Ganz Off to Europe 


Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, sailed for Europe on Tues 
day of this week. He will spend the summer in France 
and with his parents in Zurich, Switzerland, playing an 


occasional concert as well. Before leaving, Mr. Ganz gave 
a very interesting interview to a Musica, Courter repre 
sentative, which will appear in an early issue, 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Arens Vocal Studio Artists Acclaimed at Recital— 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’s “Musical Tea”—Two 
Able Von Klenner Pupils Sing—Totten Studio Re- 
cital—Alice Sanford Baker Sings—Kronold- 

Crooks Recital—Zhay Clark Plays—Harold 
Land for Flint Festival—F. A. M. Dinner 
and Musicale—Eight Becker Pupils Play— 

Other Musical Items 


Arens Vocat Stupio Artists AccLAIMED AT RECITAL. 
Cary! Bensel, soprano, and Os-ke-non-ton, Indian bass- 
baritone, scored heavily at a joint recital given before the 
Nutley, N. J., Country Club on May 14. Mme, Bensel, 
if anything, exceeded the splendid impression she made a 
week earlier at the Singers’ Club concert at Aeolian Hall, 
particularly in her fine interpretation of Puccini_arias. 
Her Chinese “Mother Goose Rhymes,” done in Chinese 
costume, was the feature of the evening. Os-ke-non-ton, 
the Mohawk Indian, has made great strides in style and 
English diction since his last appearance before the club. 
His most effective number was the “Volga Boat Song.” 
[ts weird monotony seems to strike a sympathetic chord 
in this Indian's musical and racial feeling. Below is the 
program: “Quel Ruscelletto” (Paradies), “Come Beloved” 
(Handel), “A Pastoral” (Veracini), “Caryl Bensel; “Songs 
of North American Indians,” Os-ke-non-ton; “Vissi 
d'arte,” from “Tosca,” and “One Fine Day,” from “Madame 
Butterfly” (Puccini), Mme. Bensel; “Do Not Go, My Love” 
(Hageman), “Papillon” (Fourdrain), “In the Steppe” 
(Gretchaninoff), “Good Morning, Brother Sunshine” 
(Liza Lehmann), Mme. Bensel; “Viking Song” (Coleridge 
Taylor), “Song of the Volga Boatmen” (Russian), “In- 
victus” (Bruno Huhn), Os-ke-non-ton; “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes,” “Of What Use Is a Girl.” “What the Old 
Cow Said,” “Baby Is Sleeping,” “The Old Woman,” “Pat- 

a-Cake,” “The Mouse,” and “Lady Bug” (Crist) 
ExizasetH Ketso Patrrerson’s “Musicat Tra. 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gave a musical tea May 17. 
Among the pupils who sang were Mrs. Arthur Leslie Drew, 








Keep All Your Love For Me 


(Tout Ton Amour Pour Moi) 
Melody Balled 
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ago she sang the Jewish song, “Eili Eili,” which has re- 
cently been made famous by Sophie Braslau and others, 
Her beautiful, well trained voice, excellent interpretation 
and enunciation, coupled with temperamental taste, made 
her solo noteworthy. Rabbi H. L. Martin and the choir 
afterward congratulated her on her fine singing. 


Kronoip-Crooks REcITAL, 


Hans Kronold, cellist, played works by Lalo, French and 
Russian composers, and Alexander Crooks, tenor of Al 
Angels P. E. Church, of which Mr. Kronold is solo cellist, 
sang arias and songs by. Handel, Mendelssohn, Hollman, 
Kramer, Hageman and Stevens, at a recital given by the 
former at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, May 22, Mr. 
Kronold expresses himself to the effect that “Mr. Crooks 
is destined to be a great tenor,” and the hearing at his re- 
cital seems to justify this. Mr. Kronold’s playing is too 
well known to need detailed comment. 


Zuay CLARK PLays AT WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM. 


Zhay Clark, harpist, played solos at the Salvini pupils’ 
song recital at Wanamaker Auditorium, May 22. She pro- 
duces beautiful tone on her instrument, and was generally 
admired for her playing of the fantasy by Saint-Saéns. 
The Debussy “Arabesque” is another of her best pieces, 
and warm applause led her to give an encore. 


Haroitp LANp ror Fiint FEstIvat, 


Harold Land, the well known baritone, and Frances In- 
gram, contralto, of the Chicago Opera Association, have 
been engaged for the festival at Flint, Mich., the last week 
of June. The works to be sung are the “Crusaders” 
Gade, and “Stabat Mater,” Rossini. 

F, A. M. DInNER AND MUSICALE, 

The eighth regular monthly meeting of the season 1918- 
19 of the Fraternal Association of Musicians was held 
Tuesday evening, May 27, in the Grand Hotel. An infor- 
mal dinner and impromptu musicale by members of the 
association was arranged by the program committee. 
Louis J. Sajous is the president. 


E1icut Becker Purpits Pray, 


A musical matinee was given by eight artist-pupils of 
Gustave L. Becker at Steinway Hall, May 22. Works 
chiefly by modern composers were played by Aeneid Beck, 
Sylvia Nelson, Kate Borkan, Dorothy Fickermann, Yetta 
Schmierer, Ruth Sexton, Millie Barnum and Esther Ross. 
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versity, Morris High School, Tuesday: “Modern Music,” 

Angelina Comport, illustrated, P. S. 51, Bronx. Wednes- 

day: “Chopin,” Giuseppe A. Randeggor, illustrated, Hamil- 

ton Grange Library. Thursday: “Folk Songs of France,” 

Albert G. Crawford, illustrated, P. S. 17. Lecture and re- 

cital on the opera “Aida,” Clement B. Shaw; assisted by 

Melanie F. Klamp, pianist, P. S. 62. “Czecho-Slovak Folk 

Songs,” Ludmila K. Foxlee, P. S. 53, illustrated, 

Horr ArraANces YONKERS COMMUNITY FESTIVAL. 

Arrangements have been completed by Julius Hopp to 
give a series of community music Dang ines in Yonkers. 
The first one will take place Saturday evening, May 31, 
at the Victory Theater, in the open space surrounding the 
City Club, opposite the City Hall. Several choruses will 
participate, including an orchestra of twenty musicians, 
local talent, the Steadman Family Ensemble, and Viola 
Dana, lyric soprano. In order to make the festivals with- 
in the reach of the entire community, only five cents ad- 
mission will be charged, support for the movement hav- 
ing been arranged by prominent citizens. 

GERALDINE MorcAN Roeper iN MEMORIAM, 

When Geraldine Morgan Roeder died just a year ago 
there was sorrow and true mourning on the part of those 
privileged to know that lovable personality. The follow- 
ing is a clipping from the New York Times of May 20, 
1919: 

ROEDER.—In sweet and: tender memor 
Roeder, wife of Benjamin F. Roeder an 
Roeder, Jr., who passed away on May 20, 1918. A 
radiant soul, 


Three Aeolian Hall Recitals for Denton 

After a restful summer spent at Southampton, L. I., 
Oliver Denton will be prepared to give three concerts 
in Aeolian Hall during the season of 1919-20, the first 
one being scheduled for November 15. The pianist will 
feature several new ,American compositions at these 
appearances, besides the three great sonatas of Mac- 
Dowell. Mr. Denton recently signed a contract with 
the Duo-Art Company, which means that as an inter- 
aw artist his name counts for much among music 
overs. 


Dittier Also to Teach at Finch School 
Herbert Dittler, the young American violinist and con- 
ductor of the orchestras at Columbia and Princeton Uni- 
versities, has been secured as violin and ensemble teacher 


of Geraldine Morgan 
mother of Beajamin F. 
noble and 
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Armah Hess, Helen Crocheron, sopranos, and Mary Stet- 
son, contralto. Helen A. Steele, the accompanist of the 
afternson, is fast making a name for herself as a com- 
poser, She is a young woman of fine musical ability. 
Following the pupils’ singing, Elizabeth Topping, pianist 
and teacher, played two numbers. Miss Patterson will 
teach in Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y., during July 
and August. 


Two Aste Von KLEeNNeER Pupits Sina. 


Margaret Mills, a soprano pupil of Mme. Von Klenner 
during the winter, has returned to her native city, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. She was sent to Mme. Von Klenner by the well 
known Cincinnati vocal teacher, Grace Gardner, and has 
made splendid progress while in New York. Lucille 
Savoie, another soprano, has been singing in various parts 
of the city and vicinity, She has a brilliant and high 
coloratura voice, and is an excellent representative of the 
Von Klenner-Garcia method. 

A fortnight ago Mme. Von Klenner gave a lecture for 
the Woman's Club of Schenectady, N. Y., following which 
columns of space were given to her and the affair in the 
daily papers. A branch of the National Opera Club of 
America has been organized in Schenectady. Mme. Von 
Klenner wil! leave for her summer residence, Point Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., next month. 


Torren Stupro Recitat, 


Abbie Clarkson Totten, soprano and teacher of voice 
and piano, gave a students’ recital at her studio, Tottenville, 
. May 22. The program of twenty numbers contained 
piano solos and duets, a few of the vocal selections being 
by Vanderpool, Petin and others. The recital concluded 
with the presentation of a medal to the pupil who had 
memorized the most music during the year. 


Autce SANForD-BAKER SINGs. 


Alice Sanford-Baker, contralto, who sings in a promi- 
nent church in Englewood, N. J., is also soloist at the 
Temple Gate of Hope, Washington Heights. A fortnight 


After the program a reception for pupils and their friends 
was given. 
OrGANIst Woop or “THe MAjestic.” 

Mr. Wood is organist of the Majestic Photoplay House, 
Washington Heights, and regularly plays overtures as a 
distinct number of the program. Not long ago he ren- 
dered the overture to “William Tell” with taste and bril- 
liancy. It is a pity that audiences at the movies do not pay 
closer attention to such well played solos. 


Anna Van Gerow at CENTRAL Park, May 30. 


_Anna Van Gerow, the soprano, who has sung at the open 
air concerts financed by E. Haumburg, banker, in con- 
junction with the Kaltenborn Orchestra, is to again favor 
the public with her songs at the concert to be given on the 
Mall at Central Park at 4 p. m., Memorial Day, May 30. 


BAGDASARIAN FoR St, GEoRGE’s, 


George W. Bagdasarian has just been engaged as tenor 
soloist at St. George’s P. E. Church. He has been the 
soloist at St. Andrew’s P. E. Church, Yonkers, for eight 
years past, and has made himself most valuable. Mr. 
Bagdasarian sings with enthusiasm and good taste. 


Pusiic ScHoor Lecture-REcirats. 


Public school lecture topics for the week past included 
eleven lecture-recitals on music and sixty-nine other topics. 
It seems hardly fair that such an important branch of edu- 
cation as music should have less than one-sixth of the 
schedule devoted to it. The eleven referred to, which 
engaged the services of organists, singers, pianists and 
lecturers, were as follows: Washington Irving High 
School, “The Dawn of Peace of the World of Tomorrow,” 
George A. Hastings, singing by 76 ** Dowler, Public 
Forum 101, organ recital, Wenzel A. Raboch, Morris High 
School. 

Monday: “Pioneers in American Music,” Harold V. 
Milligan, Washington Irving High School, vocal selections. 
“Present Day Struggle for Democracy,” Nathan L. Gold- 
stein, assistant corporation counsel, P. S. 27. “Songs of 
the Southland,” Marguerite Potter; illustrated. P. S. 46. 
“Russian Folk and Peasant Songs,” Edward Bromberg; 
illustrated, P. S. 157. Gregory Mason, of Columbia Uni- 


at the Finch School, New York. On May 15, Mr. Dittler, 
together with Ilya Bronson, Anita Virges, Alice Kenny; 
Earline i, and Fanny Ingram, appeared in ensemble 
numbers by Mozart, Saint-Saéns, De Boisdeffre, Gade and 
Bargiel at the senior recital of the Finch School, which 
was held in the Lenox Little Theater, New York. : 


Betty McKenna Helped Victory Loan 

Betty McKenna, a young soprano from the South, who 
has just gone under the management of Annie Friedberg, 
made many new friends when she appeared recently at the 
Palace Theater in East Orange, N. J., giving her services 
in behalf of the Victory Loan. Miss McKenna had the 
distinguished conductor, Louis Koemmenich, as her as- 
sistant at the piano, who shared the honors of the evening. 
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Berkshires Promise New Saint-Saéns Work 


Aside from giving a series of concerts of far more 
than ordinary interest in New York City during the past 
three seasons, the Berkshire String Quartet has been per- 
forming an invaluable service for the cause of chamber 
music by bringing out new works by American composers. 
Glowing praise was bestowed on its performances of the 
quartets by Tadensz larecki (prize winner at the Berk- 
shire Chamber Music Festival, 1918), Alois Reiser and 
Henry Eichheim in New York this past season, In keep- 
ing with its steadily growing prestige and popularity, the 
quartet has enlarged its field of activity and added many 
cities, including Chicago and Philadelphia to the list of 
cities where the organization is welcomed every year. 

Louis Bailly, viola player of the quartet, who now is 
in France, will bring back with him a new quartet by 
Saint-Saéns which will be performed by these artists at the 
coming Berkshire Chamber Music Festival in Pittsfield, 
Mass. September 25, 26 and 27 will be the dates of the 
festival and the following arrangement of the programs 
is planned: September 25 (afternoon), Berkshire String 
Quartet, assisted by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge (piano), and 
Leopold De Maré (French horn) of Chicago; Septem- 
ber 26 (morning), program of vocal and instrumental 
chamber music arranged by Frederick A. Stock; Septem- 
ber 26 (afternoon), Flonzaley Quartet; September 27 
(morning), Société des Instruments Anciens; September 
27 (afternoon), Berkshire String Quartet (Louis Bailly 
and George Copeland performing the prize winning viola 
and piano composition). 

With H. Rahand resigning from the jury of the Berk- 
shire Chamber Music prize contest, 1919, G. Longy, of 
Boston, has taken his place, so that the jury is now con- 
stituted as follows: Louis Bailly (New York), Frederick 
Stock (Chicago), Rubin Goldmark and Richard Aldrich 
(New York), George Copeland and G. Longy (Boston). 


Eddy Brown Writes Musical Comedy 


There has been a rumor afloat that a very distin- 
guished violinist, who is with us at present, has for 
some time contemplated the writing of a comic opera. 
Eddy Brown, with his customary energy and youthful 
enthusiasm, did not spend much time in the contem- 
plation of a similar project, but decided very promptly 
to set to work and compose one. With remarkable 


speed he accomplished the task, in collaboration with 
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his friend, Louis Gruenberg, and quietly stole a march 
on his distinguished colleague. This “child” of his 
muse has not yet been named, but a godfather has been 
selected. The choice fell happily upon John Cort, who 
will take the “child” under his protecting managerial 
wings, and will spare no expense in presenting it to the 
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“SUNRISE AND YOU” 





By Arthur A. Penn, Composer of “Smilin’ Through” 
and “The Magic of Your Eyes” 


The Musica Courter deems itself fortunate in having 
secured permission from the publishers to reproduce in 
the issue of May 29 the complete song “Sunrise and You,” 
by Arthur A, Penn, regarding it as good fortune to be 
enabled to do so for many reasons. The first is that this 
publication takes a special delight in presenting any new 
composition of merit; and second, that both the Musical 
Courter and the publishers of Mr. Penn’s works have been 
the recipients of countless inquiries about “Sunrise and 


You.” These inquiries, which have come from all sources, 
have been prompted very largely, it would appear, by the 
undeniable attractiveness of the title of this ballad as well 


as the several excellent examples of the author-composer "s 
work in this field. To satisfy the curiosity thus aroused 
the publishers’ permission was asked to acquaint Musica. 


Courter readers with Mr. Penn's new song in this 
way, and M. Witmark & Sons very cordially agree 
to co-operate. The third and last reason is that 


in “Sunrise and You” the writer of such pronounced suc- 
cesses as “The Magic of Your Eyes,” “Smilin’ Through,” 
“Carissima,” and other universal favorites has given the 
world a song that will appeal strongly to every lover of a 
pure, wholesome, melodious, and at the same time strik- 
ingly effective ballad. It is a song that appeals instantly 
to both heart and ear, and the more it is heard the more 
it lingers in the memory and satisfies; it has an exquisite 
lyric and the music is beautiful. It falls to the lot of few 
writers to have contemporaneously three such favorite and 
outstanding successes as “The Magic of Your Eyes,” 
“Smilin’ Through” and “Sunrise and You.” The ballad in 
its entirety is published on the following two pages 





The well known Edgar Allan Woolf wrote the 
libretto. It is confidentially reported that there is a 
real plot connected with it; however, not with the in- 
tention of deceiving, but rather to surprise the public. 
Rehearsals are soun to begin, the premiére being sched- 
uled to take place early in September. Present day 
violinists are not so eager to branch out into the comic 
opera field, but Eddy Brown simply could not resist 
the temptation. After reveling for years in the lofty 
concertos of Beethoven and Brahms, and after having 


public. 
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composed new and elaborate settings for many ancient 
violin classics, he just had to have some relaxation, 


which took this form of mirth and merriment. As the 
new work is full of “tunes” and is bound to gain popu- 
lar favor, it will be a curious sensation for the young 
violinist to “dine and wine” at some prominent hotel 
or cabaret and listen to request numbers, played by 
the orchestra, which may happen to be his own fox 
trots and dream waltzes. Should some of his “tunes” 
ever find their way into the organ grinder’s repertory, 
he will perhaps seek refuge and find ample relief and 
consolation in reading over his royalty statements, 


Vera Barstow Completes Canadian Tour 


Vera Barstow has finished a very successful Canadian 
tour, playing in nine cities between Quebec and Winni- 
peg. This talented violinist has now fully recovered from 
the effects of being under shell fire on the Argonne battle- 
field and bravely filled the twenty odd engagements 
booked for the spring. After she entertained the boys 
on the French battlefields and in the trenches, she should 
really have retired into some quiet spot for complete rest. 

Miss Barstow had some harrowing experiences, but is 
reticent about them. She does admit, however, that the 
truck in which her little party was being sent to the 
trenches during a heavy rainstorm, was overturned, and 
that the passengers were pitched into a deep ditch full 
of mud, remaining on the spot exposed to wind and rain 
in a stunned and helpless position for half the night. 
However, not for a single moment did she let go of her 
trusty fiddle, which served her many times as a head rest, 
when pillows were an unheard of luxury, 


Soldiers and Sailors Hear May Peterson 


May Peterson, soprano, was the solo artist at the 
concert given by the Home Welcome Committee for 
American soldiers and sailors of Swedish birth or de- 
scent at the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, Saturday 
evening, May 24. The first performance in America of 
Sibelius’ Athenian songs, sung by a chorus of 200 men 
and boys, with orchestra, was also a feature, 
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Dinner to Gilbert Gabriel 


On Thursday evening, May 15, some friends and col+ 
leagues of Gilbert W. Gabriel, music critic of the New 
York Evening Sun, gathered at the Pancrazi restaurant to 
congratulate him’ on the fate which is to overtake him in 
the early part of June, when he will marry Ada Vorhaus, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Vorhans. Mr. Vorhaus is 
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a well known New York lawyer, at one time counsel for 
Oscar Hammerstein. 

The menu was an excellent one and Giov anni Pancranzi, 
restaurateur, was proud of the creation of a “Dolce Pan- 
cranzi alla Musica,” a splendid cake with an escutcheon 
dedicated to “Old Gil Gabriel,” and decorated with nume- 
rous musical instruments in miniature, which he presented 
with his compliments to the victim of the occasion. 

Those gathered about the festive board were Roberto 
Moranzoni, Giuseppe Bamboscheck, conductors of the 
Metropolitan Opera; William J. Guard, press representa- 
tive of that house, and his assistant, Alphonse Eyssautier, 
who organized the dinner; and the following fellow critics 
of Mr. Gabriel's: Sylvester Rawling, William B. Chase, 
Maurice Halperson, Paul Lundy, Perceval Monger, Paul 
Morris, Grenville Vernon, Frank Warren, Robert Gillyert 
Welsh and H. O. Osgood of the Musica: Courter 


To E, J. De Coppet 





Ugo Ara offers the following to the memory of E, J 

de Coppet: 
THe Worsuipinc INDIAN 
Steady and erect he stands, like a Sequoia tree, 
His bare feet with delight touching his Mother Earth 
The bronzy, naked body embraced by Father Sun 
Outstretched his arms, as if to clasp the entire, bound! world; 
His head, of eagle's profile, with sumptuous feathers crown'd 
Is backward thrown, and boldly he gazes into the blue sky 
And in a sacred silence that nothing e’er could break, 
Surrounded all with mystery, detached from earthly things 
Converse he holds with Manitou, the Spirit of Eternity 
Perfield to Hold Summer School 

The Effa Ellis Perfield Summer School will be held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, from June 2 to 20, the first 
session from 9 to 12 a. m. being free to te achers Ad 


dress all communications to Effa Ellis Perfield Summer 
School, St. James Hotel, 109 West Forty-lifth street, New 
York. Telephone 3247 Bryant. 
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SUNRISE AND YOU 


Words and Music 
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far in the East theres a soft crim-son glow, The mew day blush.es at its 
2 Out from thedepths of a star. - less night Comes ra. diant morn, to find me 





Soft sing the birds in a ceaseless flow Their 
Gone are the shadows My heart is light, And 


tr a 





poco rit. 


welcometo the new. born morn — ing, Dull gray , sha.dons,then a 
in my breast new throng — ing. Cold tray dawn will “soon have 
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flam. ing sky, Such was the pic-ture when we said good _ bye! 
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2” Verse. poco accel. rit, len. 





passed, and then Skies will be smil-ing when we meet a  - gain! 
i > > . a) 





Refrain. 
slowly and with expression 


Sun. rise and you, And the soft morning dew, Like the tears on yourcheek when we 
——_ 
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_ ed, My fond heart a.wakes When the glo. rious daybreaks, For the 
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sun. rise re.mindsme of you! 
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GALLO COMPANY PLAYING GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN DELIGHTS OPERA-HUNGRY BOSTON 


Singing of Warren Proctor and James Goddard Excites Admiration—Al Jolson 
Gives First Song Recital to Capacity Audience in Boston Opera House 


Boston, Mass., May 25, 1919.—The longest memory of 
Boston's Gilbert and Sullivan devotees hardly recalls a 
more thoroughly enjoyable production of “The Mikado” 
than that which Fortune Gallo submitted to the eyes and 
eat f this opera-starved city last Monday night at the 
Plymouth Theater \ full house greeted the admirable 


company with considerable enthusiasm, thus indicating 
that there is still a public for intelligent musical comedy 

a public that does not demand risqué situations, plenty of 
horse play, and a generous display of lingerie in order to 
he entertained adequately. That public gave a_ cordial 


welcome to the familiar portions of the score; in fact, the 
pular pavts were all repeated at least once 
In assembling his organization Mr, Gallo was thrice for 
mate: in his choice of the musicianly Max Bendix as a 
conductor: in his selection of excellent singers, notably 
Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Opera, as Nanki 


Poo, and James Goddard, the huge and sonorous bass, as 
Pooh Bah; and in his particularly fine male chorus. Mr 
Bendix appreciation of the numerous humors latent in 
the music and text of the opera enabled him to direct the 


vrformance in a masterly fashion. As Nanki Poo, War 


ren Proctor displayed a pleasurable sweetness of tone, 

mmand of gentle sentiment and discriminating taste, 
ind was always effective vocally and dramatically. Mr. 
Goddard's clear diction and the skilful use of his power 
ful bass voice qualify him as.a desirable oratorio artist; 
he was applauded for his excellent singing as Pooh Bah 


William Danforth as the 


John Willard as Pish Tush, 
as Katisha, 


Mikado, Frank Moulan as Ko Ko, Greta Risley 

Mabel Day as Yum Yum, Gladys Caldwell as Pitti Sing, 
and Sylvia Tell as Peep Bo gave excellent characteriza 
tions, not only because of their intrinsic vocal and acting 
abilitic but because they apparently enjoyed the per 


formance themselves 
On Thursday evening the opera company changed its 


bill and presented “The Pirates of Penzance” in a praise 
yvorthy manner James Goddard, as the Pirate King, and 
Warren Proctor, as Frederick, again gave pleasurable evi 


dence if their vocal gifts rhe spirited singing of the 
horus was a feature of the evening. The other out 
tanding parts were taken as follows: Major General, 
Frank Moulan; Police Sergeant, William Danforth; Lieu- 
tenant, John Willard; Mabel, Mabel Day; Ruth, Greta 
Risley They gave a brilliant performance, which was 
warnyvy applauded. The success with the public has caused 
the management to announce a third week in addition to 
originally planned 
Ai. Jorson Makes Desut as Concert SINGER 

The Boston Opera House probably never held a larger 
or more enthusiastic audience than that which crowded 
the vast auditoruim last Sunday night on the occasion of 
the first song recital to be given on any stage by Al Jolson, 
the celebrated singer and comedian. According to the an- 
nouncement of his tireless press agent, Mr. Jolson was 


the twe 


anxious to demonstrate that he does not need any makeup 
or the background of an elaborate Winter Garden spectacle 
to get his songs “across”—and the demonstration was a 
complete success. The entertainer extraordinary to the 
rank and file of the American public appeared “in propria 
persona,” as the Latin scholar of the program put it—that 
is, in his own animated white face—and sang a score or 
more of songs from his extensive and popular repertory. 

Jesides a long list of his ragtime numbers he included such 
popular favorites as “The Rosary,” “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” 
and “Suwanee River 

The program, its ‘interpretation and its joyous recep- 
tion by the happy throng emphasized the theory that has 
been advanced to the effect that ragtime is, to date, Amer- 
ica’s most significant contribution to music. Although 
without the customary black face and baggy costume, Mr. 
Jolson was his usual distinctive self on the stage and 
on the runway—singing with his contagious bodily and 
tonal energy, punctuating songs with occasional hopping 
and skipping and dancing and cavorting, and now and then 
that intimate repartee with the orchestra conductor which 
the Jolson fans so hugely enjoy. The sincerity of feeling 
which always marks his interpretations was keenly felt 
and appreciated in his splendid rendition of an interesting 
Irish song, “Danny.” Most of the songs which Mr. 
Jolson has done so much to popularize were either on his 
program or were called for—and his spirited singing made 
Boston's first jazz recital a brilliant success. The orchestra 
conductor, Al Goodman, outdid himself in directing his 
fifty piece orchestra, which included Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812” overture among its numbers. 

“Pops” Draw Capacity Houses 

For those who contend that the title of the “Pops” has 
lost its raison d’étre, it is only necessary to reply that 
bottles still pop at Symphony Hall (fizz having remained 
on the favored list). Moreover, the origin of the name is 
not at all certain. Far back in the eighties, when the 
“Pops” were started, the European name of “promenade” 
concerts was given them. The term “Pops” originated 
spontaneously. Whether it came from “promenade” or 
“popular” or the carbonated element, will never be proved 
on paper. If “Pops” signifies “popular,” then, judging 
from the crowds that swarm to Symphony Hall, of course 
it applies. 

“Special Nights” last week were Tuesday, when the Tem- 
ple Israel engaged the entire floor to entertain the Union 
of Congregations and Temple Sisterhoods which held their 
national convention in Boston, May 19 to 22; Thursday, 
which had a Russian program for an all-Russian house, 
and Friday, which was Roxbury Latin School Night. 


Oppenheimer Goes Home 
Selby Oppenheimer, the San Francisco manager, left New 
York for his home last Thursday after a two weeks’ visit, 
during which he was exceedingly busy arranging Pacific 





Coast attractions for next 
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THE HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF 


Words by 
JOYCE KILMER, A.E.F. 
Killed in action, July 70, 1918 
I think that I shall never see 
A por lovely as a tree, 
A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
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Thousands are being planted as memorials to our fallen heroes the 


TREES 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair 


U pon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain 
made by fools like me, 
God can make a tree. 


Against the sweet earth's flowing breast 
\ tree that looks at God all day Poems are 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray, But only 
A SONG OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY 
A SUCCESS 
——PRICE SIXTY CENTS—— 
Published by 
NEW YORK THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


season. Mr. Oppenheimer 

was entertained extensively 
during his visit here, among 
social affairs being a 
luncheon at the Claridge 
Hotel arranged by Theo- 
dore Bauer of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, at 
which a number of the lead- 
ing officials of that organi- 
zation were Present. 


Music by 
CARL HAHN 


May Peterson Thrills 
5,000 at Festival 
May Peterson, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the soloist at 
a “Welcome Home” Festi- 
CINCINNATI val for American soldiers 
109-111 West Fourth Street and sailors of Swedish birth 
or descent, given at the 
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J. W. BIXEL, 
Conductor of the Sioux Falls Oratorio Society and 
é dean of the music department of the college of that 
> city, where Mr. Bivel also heads the vocal and theo- 


= retical departments, Having had over fifteen years 
of experience as a teacher he is thoroughly equipped 
for the work that he is carrying on; and since Sep- 
tember of last year he has also been acting as direc- 
tor of music of the First Presbyterian Church and 
his standing as an artist and musician is well known 
throughout that section of the country. His own 
concert work, as well as that of his professional 
pupils, has gained the favorable comment of the press. 


TALULA RU UL LW Lee 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, New York, Saturday even- 
ing, May 24. Her beautiful singing thrilled the large as- 
semblage of 5,000 people and an outburst of applause 
demanded an encore. “Yesterday and Today” (Spross), 
“I Believe” (Dannstrom), “Carmena” (Wilson), and 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” were the numbers so superbly 
given, with Stuart Ross as accompanist. 


May Peterson Sings at Wedding 
May Peterson sang at the recent wedding of May Wood- 
wood and Tully Buckner, son of Walker Buckner, which 
was celebrated at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


PHILIP BRUCE Tenor 
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fashion.” —Boston Herald. 


SYLVAIN NOACK 


Assistant Concert-Master and Soloist 


WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


‘‘He played with warmth of tone, breadth of style, fire of 
imagination.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Noack played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in a masterly 
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May 29, 1919 
Janacopulos and Schmitz Give Concert 
Vera Janacopulos, Greek-Brazilian soprano, and E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, French pianist, collaborated in giving a benefit 
concert for the Catherine. Breshkovsky Russian Relief 
Fund, in the ballroom of the Ritz- Carlton, Friday after- 
nocn, May 23. Both of these artists have appeared in 
New York severa! times during the closing season, with 

much success, 

On this occasion, Miss Janacopulos’ clear, rich voice and 
exceptional interpretative ability were much enjoyed in 
three groups of French numbers, including old French 
songs, and others by Brahms’ Schumann, Schubert and 
Moussorgsky. It would be difficult to select her best num- 
ber, for she gives each one with marked finish of style, 
conveying to her hearers the real spirit of the song. 

Mr. Schmitz offered a fantasy and fugue in G minor 
(Bach-Liszt), hourree fantasque (Chabrier), and two De- 
bussy numbers, “Cathedrale engloutie” and “L’Isle joy- 
euse.” The tone shading evident in the playing of Mr. 
Schmitz is decidedly artistic. He produces forceful or 
delicate tones with equal facility and clarity. His fine 
pianism is winning for him much recognition. 

The program closed with Debussy’s “Le Temps a laissie 
son manteau” and “Mandoline,” played by Miss Janacopu- 
los and Mr. Schmitz. Marguarite Challet gave splendid 
support as accompanist. 


Hazel Jantzen Pleases in Recital 

Hazel Jantzen, one of the artist-pupils of Christiaan 
Kriens, was heard in a violin recital at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, May 19, when she played Mendelssohn's con- 
certo, pieces by Saint-Saéns, Bach, Gustave Saenger, 
Kriens and Wieniawski, before an audience which filled 
the room, and overwhelmed her with flowers. The young 
girl has great talent, self possession, and nice style, and is 
well able to stand on her own feet artistically. A bit uncer- 
tain at the beginning, she soon gave forth singing tone 
in the concerto, with a finish in highly rapid tempo. Gus- 
tave Saenger’s effective “Improvisation” (the composer at 
the piano), with its double notes, etc., was greatly liked. 
Four charming pieces are those by Kriens named “Nu- 
ages,” “Danse Rustique,” “Chanson Provencale,” and 
“Danse des Lutins”’; they are full of grace, and make 
effect, and should be better known by violinists generally. 
Miss Jantzen played the entire program from memory, and 
her teacher, Mr. Kriens, showed himself an able pianist 
and accompanist. 


Miller Art- Sidin Artist Praised 


Alfredo Valenti, the representative artist-pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent of the Miller vocal art- 
science method, recently returned from an operatic 
tour of nineteen weeks. This took him through such 
regions as Louisiana, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and constituted a real test of vocal en- 
durance. The press from Wilkesbarre to New Or- 
leans, from Baltimore to St. Louis, agreed that vocally 
and artistically Mr. Valenti is a singer of the first rank, 
The depth, richness and resonance of his voice, and the 
commanding authority with which he sings, have 
everywhere been commented on. The Times-Leader 
of Wilkesbarre likened him to the great Pol Plangon, 
and the Reading Journal mentioned his voice, “of rare 
flexibility, range and smoothness.” “A golden basso 
and presence of unusual distinction,” said the Scranton 
Times. “Rich, deep voice,” said the Nashville News, 
and the New Orleans Times-Picayune echoes it with 
“a really superb voice, large, resonant and command- 


ing.” “Splendid sense of musicianship” (Youngstown 
Telegram). “Magnificent bass voice and majestic 
bearing,” said the Lexington, Ky., Leader. ‘“Excep- 


“Big bass a 


tional ease of delivery” (Baltimore Sun). 
“Made a 


feature in the last act” (St. Louis Republic). 
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said the St. Louis Star. “Thor- 
oughly admired; his Plunkett rounded out the best 
quartet ever heard in ‘Martha,’” said the Youngstown 
Daily Vindicator. “Brought back memories of the un- 
forgettable Pol Plangon,” said the Times-Leader of 
Wilkesbarre. 


distinct impression,” 


New Guelnget-% Works at Columbia 


On June 6, at one of the concerts to be given by Ed- 
win Franko Goldman’s New York Military Band, on 
the green at Columbia University, New York City, 
Percy Grainger will conduct the first performance of 
his children’s march, “Over the Hills and Far Away,” 
arranged for military band and piano. The piano part 
in this work will be played by Ralph Leopold, a Phila- 
delphia pianist. The same evening Mr. Grainger will con- 
duct his new arrangement for military band of his pop- 
ular “Colonial Song,” the original orchestral version of 
which he recently conducted with marked effect at the 
New York Philharmonic concert given at the Winni- 
peg Festival and also at the Springfield (Mass.) Fes- 
tival. 

Percy Grainger considers the military band the equal 
of the symphony orchestra for many phases of modern 
music, and in the two works mentioned above has 
placed unusual emphasis upon the more recently intro- 


duced lower reed instruments, such as the alto and 
bass clarinets, the English horn and oboe, the 
contrasarrusophone and the lower saxophones, the util- 
ity of which he had unusual opportunity of studying 
during his service as an army bandsman. 


bass 


Scotti to Sing at Ravinia 
The management of the Ravinia Park 
secured Antonio Scotti for two special performances of 
“L’Oracolo,” to take place on June 28 and July 4. These 
however, will positively be Mr. Scotti's only appearances 
at Ravinia. He will be supported by almost the same cast 
that has made such a success with him on the road, in 
cluding Florence Easton and Orville Harrold 


opera season has 


Mme. Lashanska Not to Sing Next Year 
Hulda Lashanska, the accomplished young soprano, who 
has made such a very fine success and in so short a time, 
will not be in the concert field during the season 1916-20, 
but intends to return to vocal activity the following year. 
Kaufmann to Summer in Poughkeepsie 
After an exceptionally busy season, Minna Kaufmann 
will close her New York studio on June 1. Accompanied 
by five of her pupils, she will motor to Poughkeepsie, 
where she will teach for six weeks. 





TENTH CLARENDON, TEXAS, FESTIVAL SURPASSES ALL PREVIOUS EVENTS AND ENDS BRILLIANTLY 


Clarendon, Tex., May 17, 1919.—The tenth annual music 
day in Clarendon fully surpassed all previous attempts 
from every angle. The crowds in attendance at all four 
of the conceris were the largest and the works offered 
were declared by all to have been the greatest on record 
here. The morning concert was given by the college or- 
chestra, Evangeline Loeffler, director; the choral club, 
Mrs. M. B. Adams, director, and several other ensemble 
numbers. Two piano concertos were heard on this pro- 
gram. Faun Crane played the Beethoven C minor, and 
the Hiller F sharp minor concerto was played by Ruth 
Avery. Mr. Shure played the second piano parts, 

In the afternoon at 2 the usual children’s hour was held. 
Mabel Clare Betts presented this department in a demonstra- 
tion of the Dunning System. At 3:30 the visiting artists, Sam 
S. Losh, baritene-pianist, and James Wood, tenor, were 
heard in joint recital. Clarendon’s reception of these ar- 





Soloists at Clarendon Festival. 


tists clearly gave evidence of the well known fact that 
they rank among the best in the South. Mr. Losh pleased 
those in attendance probably more than any other artist 
that has come to Clarendon. Mr. Wood is a pupil of Mr. 
Losh, and his wotk during the entire day proved that he 
is in proper company. 

The night concert was a gala one. The Clarendon 
Chorus, directed by Mr. Shure, gave a wonderful presenta- 
tion of “Samson,” by Handel. The soloists were Mrs. 
M. B. Adams, soprano; Mrs. J. S. Ulm, contralto; James 
Wood, tenor, and Sam Losh, baritone. The program 
opened with a request reading of Mr, Shure’s “Twenty- 
third Psalm.” This is a large, pretentious work of hand- 
some fiber, and it is indeed difficult to ascertain whether 
this number has made the chorus famous or vice versa. 
Suffice it to say that they gave a traditional performance. 

Music Day in Clarendon is generally a holiday, and the 


[Left to right: James Wood, tenor; Mrs. M. B. Adams, soprano; R. Deane Shure, director ; 
the Clarendon Chorus, R. Deane Shure, director. 


can truthfully be 
distance to 


tenth production was no exception. It 
said that more people come from a greater 
attend these musical feasts than is generally the custom un 
der similar conditions. 

The chorus is a communal activity, and as such 
served its purpose admirably. A monthly vesper and or 
gan recital is managed by it, and they are always on hand 
at every function in which the interests of the community 
are involved. 

The accompaniments were played by Mabel Clare Betts, 


has 


organ; Mrs. R. D. Shure, piano; Faun Crane, piano, and 
the college orchestra. 

The entire production was under the direction of Mr 
Shure, who has been the director of music at the college 
for the past ten years. He has accepted the directorship at 
the State Normal School of Indiana and will assume his 
duties with the opening of the fall session. 


i 


Mrs. J. Losh, baritone], and 


. Ulm, contralto; Sam 8. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FREDERICK STOCK, CHICAGO CONDUCTOR, 
NOW FULL-FLEDGED AMERICAN CITIZEN 


Bush Conservatory Commencement Plans—Vittorio Arimondi Opens Vocal 
Studio—Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Again Appears with Philharmonic 
Orchestra—Anna George a Gifted Young Composer—Apollo 


Club Sings Verdi 


Requiem for Chicago University 


Memorial—Alfred Holmes a Versatile Musician 














Chicago, Ill, May 24, 1919—On Thyrsday, May 22, My Heart Is Laden,” “After Death,” “Seed Song,” 
Frederick Stock became a full-fledged American citizen “Witchery,” “At Even,” “The Cup,” “Twilight,” “The - 
i Judge Merritt W. Pinckaey’s court, where he renounced — Giver,” “I Hung My Heart to the Wind,” “Longing,” 
allegiance to the former Emperor Wilhelm II of Ger- “May Night,” “Dawn,” “Twilight Prayer,” “Ship o’ 
many and to the present German Government, and took Dreams” and “Invocation,” Miss George has accomplished 
the oath of allegiance to the United States Government. her best writing in the last named five songs, each of which 
Conductor Stock declared his intention of becoming an is a gem in itself. With the composer at the piano, the 
American citizen on February 7, 1917, although he had pre songs greatly delighted the auditors, judging by their 
viously made a similar declaration several years before, 

but was barred from obtaining his final papers of citizen- eT I 
hip through allowing too much time to elapse after making a 
his first application E= ‘aig | 
Reguiem at Universivy or Cuicaco Memorial 5 53 
f =| 
In memory of those of its members who had made the’ & = 
upreme sacrifice, the University of Chicago engaged the E. =| 
Apollo Club, Harrison M. Wild, conductor, to give Verdi's & S 
Requiem last week Vromment among the soloists ap = a 
pearing were Monica Graham Stults, Arthur Middleton & | 
and Robert Loren Quait = = 
ANNA E. Georce AND Her Orictnat Compositions. = 
4 program of original compositions presented at the 3 
Bush Conservatory, Thursday evening, presented two gifted 2 
composers in Anna E. George and Mayme Rabinovitz. 2 
Miss George's songs proved the outstanding feature of the S 
program, as hers is the more developed gift. Three groups | 
of her songs were sung by Ursula Kyan and each showed = 
Miss George, a pianist, who has studied the voice and knows = 
how to write most effectively for it, a splendid musician, | 
a writer with a message to deliver, and one who says what = 
she wishes to express briefly The songs are full of charm, = =| 
melody, musicianship and individuality and are of much |= s 
worth Of the three groups, which comprise her con- = = 
tributions to the program, “Winter Lullaby,” “With Rue = a 
reancesce DADDI 
— = 
Of Chicage Opera Association | 
Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and = 
Studio: 720 Fine Arte Building, con. tn. M vole ony 57655 2 
ANNA BE. GEORGE, 

BUSH CONSERVATORY | | ate 

eS. ~ ead EDGAR NELSON ee = = 

E. a. Seiwcmaee, Sec'y Vice-President 


SUMMER SESSION beginning JUNE 23 
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DANCING 


M U Ss i Cc PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Normal Courses in these subjects and 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
FACULTY OF SIXTY INCLUDES SUCH WORLD-RENOWNED 
ARTISTS AS 


EXPRESSION 
LANGUAGES 


Charles W. Clark Richard Czerwonk 





Moses Bogusiawsk! Mme. Juile Rive-King 
Mme. Louise Dotti Herbert Miller 
Edgar Brazelton Hardy Williamson 


Entire faculty available during Summer Session 
Credits given toward Certificate, Diploma, Degree 
Weekly Faculty Recitals 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining its 
own Student Dormitories. 


For Summer Bulletin address 


M.C. JONES 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 























abundant applause. Miss George proved a splendid pianist 
besides and her songs were played as they should be. It 
would be interesting to hear more from this gifted writer's 
pen, whose numbers should be on many recitalists’ pro- 
grams. Miss Rabinovitz played two groups of her piano 
numbers, which showed her a gifted young composer who 
should do things in that line. Both are pupils of Edgar 
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Brazelton, of the Bush Conservatory, to whom they give 
much credit. 


Letitia V. BARNUM ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Pupils of the junior class of the Chicago School of Ex- 
pression and Dramatic Art, Letitia V. Barnum, president, 
will present a program in the Barnum Recital Hall, 
Wednesday evening, June 4, when some fifteen pupils will 
appear. The commencement exercises of the Chicago 
School of Expression and Dramatic Art will be heid 
Thursday evening, June 12, at Central Music Hall. 


A. ALFrep Ho_mes A VERSATILE MUSICIAN. 


A. Alfred Holmes has gained distinction among musi- 
cians, because of his versatility, he having occupied con- 
spicuously the positions of orchestra conductor, chorus 
director, organist, pianist and teacher for many years in 
Chicago. Previous to locating here he was director of 
music of the Augustine College and Theological Seminary 
at Rock Island, Ill., for some years, where he made a 
fine record. 

At present he is teacher of piano, organ and harmony 
in the Mendelssohn Conservatory of Music, aside from 
which he presides at the keyboard of one of the finest three 
manual organs in the West at the Emanuel Lutheran 
Church, where he directs a chorus of forty voices, which 
is often augmented to twice that number. With this large 
chorus he has rendered successfully and with much acclaim 
most, if not all, of the musical compositions within the 
gamut of oratorio, with full orchestral accompaniment. 
Consensus of opinion accords Mr. Holmes high rank as 
a teacher of the piano to which work he devotes the major 
portion of his time which is always more than occupied. 
He .has brought out a number of finished players. It is 
known that eight of his pupils are now filling positions 
as church organists in this city with success. 

The Cook County Sunday School Association May Fes- 
tival concert has included in its program given at the 
Auditorium, a piano soloist, pupil of Mr. Holmes, during 
the past four years. The several series of pupils’ recitals 
given by him in various auditoriums have added much to 
his popularity and he now announces a series of four 
recitals at Lyon & Healy concert hall, the first of which 
occurs June 3. Mr. Holmes occasionally dips into the 
field of composition, having composed several piano num- 
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bers, which have taken hold of the public and, it is said, 
he has also produced a commendable cantata. 


Cuicaco Musicat Cotizce Nores. 


The contests for prizes in the Chicago Musical College 
took place this Friday and Saturday morning in Ziegfeld 
Theater. On Friday, at nine o'clock, the violin competi- 
tion was held, the students in that department competing 
for diamond and gold medals, and for honorable mentions. 
At ten o'clock the vocal department presented its students 
in the senior diploma, graduation and _ post-graduation 
classes, who competed for medals similar to those in the 
violin competitions. 

The Saturday morning musicales given by the Chicago 
Musical College in Ziegfeld Theater at eleven o’clock, tem- 
porarily interrupted by the piano contests next Saturday 


* morning, will be resumed May 31, when Gilbert and Sul- 


livan’s comic opera, “The Mikado,” will be staged under 
the direction of Kennard Barradell, 

Margaret Aiken, pupil of the college, played at the 
annual luncheon of the Congress Park Women’s Club, 
Tuesday, May 13, at the Hotel LaSalle. 

Marie Gores, vocal student, achieved great success at a 
concert given at Wadena, Minn., her home town. “Miss 
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pea said the Wadena Pioneer, “sang in a very charm- 

and sympathetic manner, her selections bringing out her 
ability to hold and entertain her audience with clear enun- 
ciation and musical tone.” 

The school of opera will present, at an early date in 
Ziegfeld Theater, the fourth act of Thomas’ “Mignon” 
and the third act of “Lucia de Lammermoor.” 

Roy Foote, student of the vocal department, has been 
engaged for a season of summer opera by the Davies 
Opera Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Cuicaco SinceR Uses WirmarK Sonos. i 

Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know,” and Loomis’ “A Little 
Dutch Garden,” were on the program Florence Caro 
reg, 2 ae at the Birchwood Country Club, Friday after- 
noon, May 16. 

PHILHARMONIC AND RussIAN BALLET HEARD. 

The popular Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, and the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet had to themselves the open musi- 
cal field last Sunday afternoon, May 18, and they packed 
the Blackstone, drawing their audience from all sections. 
The Philharmonic, under the able guidance of leader Ar- 
thur Dunham, is constantly improving and by its splendid 
rendition of the orchestral numbers, which formed the 
first part of the entertainment, established itself solidly 
in the favor of the music lovers of this city, where the 
orchestra con will be heard regularly each spring 
and fall season. he orchestral numbers included the 
overture “Phédre,” by Massenet, the largo from the “New 
World Symphony,” by Dvorak, Ries’ “Perpetuum Mobile” 
(played by all the violins), and Tschaikowsky’s “Italian 
Caprice.” After the intermission Mr. Dunham and his 
men gave able support to the Russian dancers and their 
American disciples, all of whom have obtained Russian 
names for reasons best known to themselves, Debussy’s 
“The Afternoon of a Faun”’—with Andreas Pavley as 
the faun, Serge Oukrainsky as the Youth, and Mlle. 
Ludmila as the Nymph and the Mlles. Kowak, Pfeil, 
Romaz and Nemeroff—was treated entirely different from 
the presentations given it here by other dancers. Accord- 
ing to the program: 

The story is really what the title of the music suggests, a prelude. 
The costuming is not in the archaic Greek, but in Pompeiian 
style. A faun and bacchantes are sunnin themselves ona warm, 

rassy bank in the heart of a forest. Their lazy enjoyment is 
interrupted by the appearance of a youth and a nymph, who have 
lost their way. The bacchantes contrive for their own and the 
faun’s pleasure to separate them by enticing the youth away and 
tying him securely to a tree with vines. ey then amuse them- 
selves with tormenting him by helping the faun in his efforts to 
attract the nymph, The nymph at first fears him, feels in- 
stinctively his wanton nature. is beauty by turns interests and 
repels her. She tries to reach her lover, but mai ddened by the 
wine the bacchantes have given her, she gradually yields to his 
fascinations. The lover makes agonized attempts to gain the free- 
dom which will restore her to him, but he is compelled by the 
bacchantes to watch her succumb to the wiles of this beautiful 
creature, who, gaining her complete surrender, disappears with her 
into the depths of the forest. The bacchantes tauntingly free the 
youth and he makes a frantic effort to reach her, but finds he is 
too late. With derisive laughter the bacchantes leave him alone 
in torment. 

Not only was the idea good, but also the performance 
of the various dancers most meritorious and praiseworthy. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Waldteufel’s classic three step gave a new proof of the 
splendid terpsichorean art of Ludmila who, by the way, 
will be the premiére danseuse with the Chicago Opera 
Association next season, and the only one who will really 
fill the position capably since the days when Rosina Galli 
held that difficult position with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. Mlle. Ludmila was well assisted by the Miles, Pfeil 
and Kowak. So well liked was their presentation that 
the audience insisted on a repetition. Serge Oukrainsky 
appeared in a sketch for which he gave the name of 
“Crucifixion.” This subject will always be a source of 
criticism even when performed as well as it was by the 
famous ballet master, who appeared to greater advantage 
later on in an “Algerian Dance,” so well interpreted as 
to cause a demand for a repetition, which was generously 
given. 

Another well liked number was the dancing of “A 
Pompeiian Frieze,” by Mlles. Pfeil, Kowak and Perova, 
gifted ballerines, who showed great promise for further 
development in the field they have chosen for their pro- 
fession. One of the big hits of the day was made by 
Andreas Pavley in a “Pierrot” skit, and although the 
number was most trying for the performer, he willingly 
consented to repeat it to the great enjoyment of his ad- 
mirers. A “Pastorale” dance by Andreas Pavley and 
Mile. Ludmila concluded a most agreeable afternoon. 
The Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet is an attraction well worth 
seeing. All the members are young, full of enthusiasm, 
well equipped technically and good to gaze upon. They 
add lustre to Chicago as a culture center. 


Vittorio ArIMOoNDI OPENS VocAL Stupi0. 


Vittorio Arimondi, the staunch bass of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who recently sang with great success 
for the Liberty Loan drive at the Blackstone Hotel, Me- 
dinah Temple, etc., has opened a vocal studio in Kimball 
Hall, adjoining the one occupied for several years by his 
wife, Aurelia Arimondi. As the demands on Mme. Ari- 
mondi’s time have been more than she could fulfill, Mr. 
Arimondi was called upon to give a few lessons and this 
started the distinguished bass on the educational road in 
Chicago and already his time is well taken up. A rep- 
resentative of the Seossias, Courter called at his studio 
this week and found it one of the best equipped and most 
beautiful in the city. Besides teaching voice and coach- 
ing in opera, Mr. Arimondi also gives lessons in stage 
deportment and acting for opera. As a matter of record, 
he has again been re-engaged as one of the leading basses 
by Campanini for the next season of the Chicago Opera 
Association. 


COMMENCEMENT, 


Announcement has been made of the plans for com- 
mencement week at Bush Conservatory. The class this 
year is the largest in the history of the institution and in- 
cludes representatives from almost every State in the 
Union and Canada. The pupils, in keeping with the na- 
tional prominence of Bush Conservatory, come from all 
parts of the country, from Pennsylvania to California and 
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from Wyoming to Louisiana. The plans for commence- 
ment weck are comprehensive and show the work which 
has been done in all departments throughout the school 
year. Bush Conservatory is known as “the most demo- 
cratic music school in America” and the generous plan on 
which the commencement week is conducted is evidence 
of this policy of the management. On Friday, June 6, a 
reception will be given to the members of the graduating 
class in the New Lyceum. Saturday afternoon, June 7, 
members of the story telling class of the Expression De- 
partment will tell stories to the juvenile students of all 
classes of the conservatory. The certificate class of the 
expression de partment will present an interesting program 
on Monday evening, June 9, in the New Lyceum, Bush 
Temple Building, the program including readings, songs 
and musical recitations. On Tuesday evening, June 10, 
the annual program of the dancing department will be 
given in Bush Temple Theater. A short play will be pre- 
sented—“A Mother Goose Dream”—and dances by the 
juvenile and older members of the Conservatory dancing 
classes. 


The dates for the music programs are as follows: June 


at 8.15, Bush Temple Theater, students of piano, voice 
pad violin; June 12, at 2.30, Bush Temple Theater, stu- 
dents of piano, voice and violin; June 12, at 815, Bush 
Temple Theater, students of piano, voice and violin; June 


13, at 7.30, presentation of certificates, diplomas and * 
grees by President Kenneth M. Bradley in the New Ly- 
ceum; June 13, at 815, Bush Temple Theater, students 
of piano, voice and violin—soloist with symphony orches- 
tra under the direction of Richard Czerwonky, 


Cuicaco Musica Cotitece Contests, 


Winners in the contests held at the Chicago Musical 
College Saturday morning were Sitta Allen, who won the 
Conover piano; Henry Swislowsky, diamond medal ; Dor- 
othy Rutherford, gold medal; Baselah Crystol, gold medal ; 
and David Marcus, a piano pupil of Alexander Raab, dia- 
mond medal. All of them are members of this year’s 
graduation class. 


Cuicaco WoMAN's Musicat CLus’s ANNUAL MEETING. 


At its annual meeting last Thursday afternoon the Chi- 
cago Woman's Musical Club elected the following officers : 
Byrde Kitson Schwarz, president; Grace Leach Orcutt, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Lucian Willis Strong, second 
vice-president; Eleanore Capps-Hostler, recording secre- 
tary; Mora Murdock, corresponding secretary; Minnie T. 
Ireland, treasurer; Mrs. Mark Henry, auditor; dire¢tors, 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, Ada Bryant Buckingham, 
Maude Rea, Alice Bell Watts, Mrs. Ira Chase Harman, 
Mrs. Orin Grey Sherman, Marie Edwards Von Ritter and 


Mrs. Charles B. Weber. 

Following the meeting a luncheon was served, after 
which came an interesting program. Anne Faulkner 
Oberndorfer gave a short and interesting talk on the 


opera and music in general and musical numbers were 
rendered .by club members. 
JEANNETYE Cox. 
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Speaking of Records— 
JOHN McCORMACK 


Sang in San Francisco Sunday afternoon, May 11th to over $16,000, 
and again the following Sunday, May 18th to over $21,000. 


AND.--at regular prices. 

Eleven Thousand People Heard Him, May 18th. 
THE SECRET OF IT-—They had heard him before. 
AND..--They will hear him again. 
MUSICAL HISTORY-He makes Records for the Victor and he 


breaks Records for 
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“LAWDY! AIN’T THAT MAN POISON!” SAID CHARLOTTE’S 
DARKY GENTLEMAN OF CHARLES HARRISON WHEN 
HE WON ANOTHER TRIUMPH ON SOUTHERN TOUR 


Of Course, the 


“Whippoorwill” Was Responsible, but the Singer’s Remarkably Dramatic Interpretation of 


this Superstitious Number Pinned the Negro Stage Hand Where He Stood Spellbound—And 
the Rest of His Auditors Quivered a Bit, Too 





Charles Harrison, the tenor, was given a rousing wel- 
ome at the Charlotte, N. C., Festival early this month, 
Beside sustaining his part as first tenor of the Stellar 
Quartet, he was programmed for a solo, choosing Verdi's 
That went so well that the audience in- 


Celeste Aida.” 
ted on an encore and he sang “The Whippoorwill.” 
en then the audience was by no means satisfied. He 
had to come out and bow four times and finally repeated 
“The Whippoorwill.” As usual in the South, the stage 


vas shepherded by a colored gentleman, and the lines of 
Che Whippoorwill,” are calculated to induce serious doubt 
n the mind of any colored gentleman addicted to super- 
tition, and their meaning was intensified by Mr, Harri- 
on's dramatic interpretation of them. As he came back 

bow after singing it the first time he noticed the stage 
hepherd gazing at him with great intentness and when he 
repeated the song the darky stood in the wings as if 
transfixed. As the song was finished he heaved a very 
audible sigh, shook himself, and exclaimed with an earn- 

tness which convulsed the other members of the quar- 
tet, waiting off stage: “Lawdy! Ain't that man poison!” 

Mr. Harrison denies that he is poison although he ac- 
cepts the old negro’s remark as a genuine and unconscious 


tribute to his interpretative powers. The incident is a 
true one, not something invented by the fertile press 
agent's brain, as will be vouched for by any of his fellow 


artists who were witnesses to it. Charlotte, however, is 
only the latest in a long series of successes which have 
been Mr. Harrison's during the past season. He has ap- 
peared in no less than forty-one towns and cities in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Missouri and Texas, in 
the three months between February and May of this year, 
ind he has an enviable record of re-engagements for next 
eason in the majority of the places he visited. For in- 
stanc® in Texas where he is a great favorite, immediately 
after his concert at Marshall he was re-engaged for an- 
other appearance next November. There is a large negro 
college near that city, which bought half of the entire 
gallery for Mr. Harrison's appearance there this spring, 
the consequence being that the other half of the gallery 


was empty, as the white folks declined to sit up there 
although many were unable to hear Mr. Harrison on this 
account, the rest of the house was sold out. There will, 
however, be no empty seats under any circumstances when 
he returns next November, as is already assured by the 
fact that the negro college has taken the whole of the 
gallery for that appearance. 

Although a lover of music and able to “hammer” a piano 

r “pick” a banjo at an early age, Mr. Harrison did no 
singing until the age of seventeen. His friends, while 
outwardly encouraging him, took his singing as a joke, as 
they have since admitted. None of his ancestors have fol- 
lowed music as a profession. He held two suburban 
church positions until in 1912 he came to the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, which position, as tenor soloist, he 
held until 1916, relinquishing this only to devote more 
time to preparation for concert work. Up to this time he 
had done little outside of church work, having held a po- 
sition with an export house, but in the fall of 1915, he 
closed up his business affairs and entered into professional 
work exclusively, His name is known to practically every 
community in the country, through the medium of his 
phonograph records, which are today among the best 
sellers. He isa pupil of Frederick E. Bristol, with whom 
he has studied for the past six years. 

Singing is Mr. Harrison’s vocation, but farming is his 
avocation and the minute late spring brings the end of his 
season, he is off to Harrison, Me.—which, by the way, 
was not named after him—where he has a little place with 
a garden. Before long he hopes that music will bring him 
sufficient wealth to purchase a real farm there. Dr. Bris- 
tol’s summer studio is also there, so Mr. Harrison’s vaca- 
tion consists of coaching with him, working in his garden, 
fishing and motoring, to which he adds entertainment of 
the natives and of neighboring camps, accomplished by 
means of “setting up exercises,’ as the army calls them, 
in Mr. Harrison’s case however, for the voice, not the 
body. He regards as an unquestioned testimonial to his 
work (or to the kindheartedness of his neighbor) the fact 
that not one complaint has been received in a long line 
of consecutive summers. 
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Berthe Baret Captivates Fredonia Audience 


Berthe Baret, the well known violinist of Buffalo, N. 
Y., gave a very successful program at the Music Club of 
Fredonia, N. Y., on May 2, at which she had the able as- 
sistance of Louis Grunberg, pianist. The program in- 
cluded the following numbers: Sonata for piano and vio- 
lin, Cesar Franck; concerto in E minor, Mendelssohn; 
impromptu in F sharp and ballade in G minor, Chopin; 
rhapsodie No. 12, Liszt; “Hymn to the Sun,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; mazurka in A minor, Chopin-Kreisler; waltz 
in A major, Brahms-Hochstein, and “La chanson des 
abeilles,” Filipucci-Hartman. 

Of Mme. Baret and Mr. Grunberg’s rendition of the 
Franck sonata, the Fredonia Censor said in part: “From 
the first few bars, Mme. Baret won her public with her 
lovely, human tone, and with Mr. Grunberg at the piano, 
interpreted Franck’s thought with musical insight and feel- 





BERTHE BARET, 
Violinist. 


ing. The artists must have felt rewarded by the generous 
applause and recalls their joint appearance created.” 

In speaking cf Mme. Baret’s rendition of the Mendels- 
sohn concerto, the same paper said: “This she played with 
an ease and brilliance dazzling in its virtuosity. Her tone 
was round and positive and the interpretation full of color. 
One particularly appreciates in Mme, Baret the certainty 
and elegance of her bowing. With a temperament so emi- 
nently musical, she is sure to make a large place for her- 
self in the musical world.” 

On.February 22, these two artists were heard in a pro- 
gram at the Chromatic Club and on May 18 the violinist 
was invited to play for the boys of the 74th Regiment, 
which she did, arousing much enthusiasm. 


Resnikoff to Give Another Recital 


Viadimir Resnikoff, tenor, whose art has won him a 
unique place on the American concert stage and who has 
already been heard here this season in four remarkable 
song recitals, is giving another recital tonight, Thursday 
evening, May 29, in the auditorium of the old Y. W. C. A. 
building at 7 East Fifteenth street. Resnikoff will give as 
his last offering of the season a program of Russian folk 
and art songs and songs of England, Ireland and America. 


Henry Holden Huss Wins N. F. M. C. Prize 


By a unanimous vote of the judges, the $300 prize of- 
fered by the National Federation of Musical Clubs has 
been awarded to Henry Holden Huss for his new string 
quartet in B minor. The work will be performed by the 
Berkshire String quartet at the biennial of the Federation 
at Peterboro, N. H., on Wednesday afternoon, July 2. 


Unclaimed Letter 


A letter addressed to Jos. C. Miron is being held for 
claimant at the MusicaL Courter office, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. Any information tending to place it 
in the proper hands will be appreciated. 
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Stillman Pupil Fills Many Engagements 

Rita Marx, one of the pupils of Louis S. Stillman, teacher 
of piano literature in New York City, has had a busy 
1918-19 season, having appeared in recital and as accom- 
panist on numerous occasions. A few of her engagements 
included appearances at Columbia University, at the con- 
certs of the New York Evening Globe, at the Y. M. H. A., 
at Pratt Institute, etc. Attractive programs were arranged 
by the young artist, such composers being represented as 
Chopin, Brahms, Verdi- Liszt, Paganini-Liszt, Scriabin, and 
many others. 


Harold Gleason Moves to Rochester 
Harold Gleason has resigned his position as organ- 
ist-director of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, and has accepted the position of private 
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organist to George Eastman, as well as organist at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., where 
a new four manual Casavant organ has been installed. 
Mr. Gleason will also be connected with the Institute 
of Musical Art in Rochester. as teacher of organ. 


“The Americans Come!” Still the Vogue 


Interesting facts are ae known in a little folder re- 
cently brought out by J. Fischer & Bro., the New York 
firm of publishers. It has not remained unnoticed to most 
of us that songs that were heard and sung everywhere 
during the days of the recent conflict are no longer very 
much in vogue. One exception, however, can be recorded, 
and this in justice to one of the most prominent of our 
American composers. Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” is not only still very much alive, but the demand 
for the many arrangements continues. 

On occasion of the convention of supervisors of music 
held in St. Louis, a chorus of approximately 600 voices 
under the direction of Dr. Hollis Dann simply brought 
down the house with “The Americans Come!” The audi- 
ence was so insistent in its applause that the number had 
to be repeated. At the Newark, N. J., Festival, C. Mor- 
timer Wiske gave “The Americans Come !” a prominent 
place on his patriotic program. The services of over 500 
voices were called upon for the rendition of the composi- 
tion. William R, Chapman will conduct over 1,000 voices 
at the Maine Festival. He is a splendid program maker, 
and has chosen “The Americans Come!” John McCor- 
mack on April 1, in Albany, N. Y., sang “The Americans 
Come!” in a manner which surpassed some of the singer’s 
old favorites. Schoci choruses in all parts of the country 
are pec me Fay Foster’s song for their closing exercises 
program. Louis Graveure’s record of this song made for 
the Columbia Graphophone Company is due this month 


Mrs. Kaufman Entertains Musical Celebrities 


Mrs. N. Kaufman was hostess to a number of people 
prominent in the musical world, at her residence, 1 
West Eighty-fifth street, on Tuesday evening, May 13. 
She was assisted in receiving by Helen L. Levy, and 
among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Roland Fos- 
ter, of Sydney, Australia; Selby Oppenheimer, the San 
Francisco concert manager; Ruth Brennan and Adeline 
Newman, of San Francisco; Louis H. Bourdon, of 
Montreal; Mischa Levitzki, John H. Duval, Daniel 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mayer, Paul Costello, Capt. Ernest Hart, Mr. and = 
D. Rosenheim, Mr. and Mrs. Sokoloff, and Mrs. J. 
Smith, of Savannah, Ga. During the evening Mr. rr 
vitzki ‘played a group and Mr. Costello, a tenor new to 
New York, sang several operatic arias. There were 
also violin numbers by Madeline Duval. 


GARRISON CAPTURES VANCOUVER 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano Visits Canadian City— 
Local Orchestra Triumphs—Foxall Pupil Sings 
Vancouver, B. C., Can., May 9, 1919.—Mabel Garrison 
was the visiting artist at the season’s second concert of 
the Men's Musical Club, held in St. Andrew’s Church on 
May 5. Miss Garrison created an extremely favorable im- 
pression by her beautiful voice and skillful execution. 
The soprano gave a great variety of selections, including 
“Je suis Titania,” from “Mignon”; “Hymn to the Sun,” 
from “The Golden Cockerel”; “Korn Kjyra,” a Nor 
wegian echo song, and “I Wish I Was in Dixie.” The 
Men’s Musical Ciub, under its skillful conductor, Mr. 
Wrigley, made « marked success in their part of the pro 
gram. The final number, Cadman’s “A Mighty Vulcan,” 
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Mr. Jenkinson taking the solo part with Frederick Chubb 

at the organ and Andrew Milne at the anvils, was re 

ceived with such favor that a repetition was necessary. 
OrcHESTRA TRIUMPHS. 

The Vancouver Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Henry Green, achieved a triumph in its fourth concert at 
the Orpheum Theater on Sunday evening, May 4. That 
the orchestra has established itself in popular favor was 
evident by ihe crowded house. The audience followed 
with interest and pleasure the following program 
“Zampa,” “Valse Triste’) (Sibelius), “Peer Gynt” suite 
(Grieg), two miniatures for the clarinet, “Thinking” and 
“Little Waltz,” composed by Mr. Green, and Beethoven's 
symphony No, 5, in C minor. 

FoxaLyt Purity 1n REcITAL. 

Miss Mildmay, a clever dramatic soprano, pupil of Ar- 
thur J. Foxall, made a distinct success in her “2 recital, 
which was held at Glencoe Lodge on May 3. Hf 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil Pleases 


Harold D. Bonnell is enjoying a popularity that. his 
unusually fine bass-baritone voice deserves. A concert 
during the latter part of February, in Fanwood, N. J. 
brought a demand for his services at Plainfield, N. J., 
gratifying result to both himself and his teacher, dog 
Fenner Hill. Mr. Bonnell has just signed for several 
return engagements. 
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Singing Teachers’ Association Ends Season 


On May 13, 1919, the New York Singing Teachers’ As- 
sociation closed its very successful twelfth season by a 
highly interesting meeting in studio 826, Carnegie Hall. 
Francis Rogers, the widely known baritone, described 
frankly and helpfully some of his teaching methods, ad 
vocating engagingly and convincingly “Simplification in 
Vocal Instruction.” There was a full attendance of mem- 
bers and guests, and four new members were elected. 

The monthly meetings this past winter have been of 
real value, both in the papers presented by eminent teach- 
ers and by the discussion they induced. The constitution 
has been revised; the principles of ethics, breathing, 
breath control and tone production—discussed and adopt 
ed between 1913 and 1917—have been issued in pamphlet 
form, and next autumn the basic precepts of lyric diction 
are to be worked out. The association means to exert its 
influence beneficially in several germane directions, and 
(upon the proposal of President Adele Laeis Baldwin) 
has just voted a gift of $25 to Dr. Greene's clinic, East 
Thirty-seventh street, for the treatment of a speech-defec 
tive child. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings in Quincy 
Ethelynde Smith appeared at a concert in Quircy, Mass., 
on Wednesday evening, April 2. It was the annual con 
cert given by the pupils of the high school, and a very 
successful ene, 


Miss Smith programmed the following: “Un bel di,” 


from “Madame Butterfly’; “The Open Road,” Ross; 
“Twilight,” Glen; “Her Answer,” Holeseco; “The Mother 
Heart,” Gaines; “Sunlight,” Ware; “Butterfly,” Ross; 


“Rough and Tumble,” Loomis: “De San’ Man's Song,” 
McKinney; “The Mouse,” Crist, and “Shadow March,” 
Del Riego 
sufficient to quote the Quincy Patriot: “Miss Smith has 
a beautiful voice. She captivated her audience.” 
rhe work dore by the children was quite 
their phrasing, attacks and enunciation being very good 


Of the impression created by the singer it is 


emarkable, 
for such young peopl 


Activities of Sittig Trio Continue 
Despite the fact that the 1918-19 season is practically at 
an end the Sittig Trio filled many concert dates recently, the 
most important of which were on Easter Sunday, at the 
Church of the Advent, New York, when Margaret and Ed 
gar Sittig appeared as soloists together with Charles Hackett 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company; on May 11, 
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THE SITTIG TRIO 


Frederick V. and Edgar Sittig played at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York; on May 13 and 14, the Trio ap 
peared in Philadelphia at the Zion’s Church and in the 
Frankford High School. The latter event took place in 
the large auditorium before 1,300 students and sixty teach 
ers, and was pronounced the finest concert ever given in 
the school. The success of the organization was so pro 
nounced that immediate arrangements were made for re 
turn engagements in the fall. 


Fraternal iiiuletian to Give Dinner 


The Fraternal Association of Musicians, Louis J 
Sajous, president, will give an informal dinner and im 
promptu musicale at the society's eighth regular 
monthly meeting this season This event will take 
place Tuesday evening, May 27, at the Grand Hotel, 
Thirty-first street and Broadway. 
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Albany, N. Y., May 18, 1919.—Dr. J. Albert Jeffrey, 


formerly organist of the Cathedral of All Saints and now 
{ Hoston, gave an organ recital recently, in the new Ray 
Valmer Memorial Church here.-——Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano, and Percy Grainger, pianist, will appear in joint 
recital here, May 28. This is Miss Sundelius’ third ap- 


trance here and the second appearance of Mr. Grainger. 
Nina Moveana, soprano, and Morgan Kingston, tenor, 

| vive a concert June 6 in Schenectady. Mrs, Jean 
ewell Barrett is in Springfield, Mass., coaching normal 
school classes for commencement, A musicale was Te- 
cently given at the Fourth Presbyterian Church by Julia 
M. Verch, violinist; Mary Rushmore Fitchett, pianist; Anna 
Barrett, soprano, and 3en Franklin, tenor——The Mon- 
day Musical Club has elected Mrs, George D. Elwell, presi- 
dent: Florence Page, first vice-president; Mrs. Archibald 
Buchanan, Jr., second vice-president; Elizabeth J. Hoff- 
man, recording secretary; Mrs. W. Pattison, corre- 
sponding secretary; Agnes Jones, treasurer; Mrs, Thomas 
Wilbur, librarian. Helen M. Sperry, Lydia F. Stevens 
and Mrs. William B. Smith were elected to the board of 
directors Kolin Hager, former baritone of the Madi- 
Avenue Retormed Church and later of Batavia, is 


on 
France with an opera company of enlisted men, 


touring 
visiting the larger cities and American camps.— Mrs. 
Sydney Tucker Jones is arranging for a musicale in 
Shinwerlands Eleanor Payez played the Beethoven 


27, No. 1, a group of Chopin compositions and 
numbers by Brahms, Huss, Stojowski, Paderewski and 
Liszt at a recital given at the Academy of Holy Name, 


Nata, op 


under the direction of the Harmonic Circle. Margaret 
Ryan sang “Villanelle,” by Dell’ Acqua. Others who par- 
ticipated were Angelina Russo, Frances Cantwell, Alice 
MecEnany, Irene Cooley, Marjorie McDonough. 


Athens, Ga., May 14, 1919.--Hugh Leslie Hodgson, 
issisted by Minna Niemann, gave a brilliant recital at 


Seney-Stovall Ciapel on Friday evening, May 2. Mr. 


year. She will succeed Mary L. Wallace, who has re- 
signed, 

Bellows Falls, Vt., May 16, 1919.—Alice H. Jackson 
is planning a community sing to be held at the opera 
house, May 30. Miss Jeckson has previously conducted 
two sings, both gratifying successes. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bryan, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., May 16, 1919.—Marion Keeler, so- 
prano, was the principal musical attraction at the State 
convention of the Odd Fellows, held in this city last week. 
She sang the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” accom- 
panied by her teacher, Mrs. Florence Wood Russell. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., May 15, 1919.—A concert of 
chamber music was held at the Court House auditorium 
on the night of May 5, when the program was given by 
Josef O. Cadek, violinist; Dorothy Phillips, cellist, and 
Lillian Cadek, pianist. The first part of the program com- 
prised Beethoven's trio Ne. 7, op. 97. The second part 
presented a group of modern classics, embracing Leonard 
Servais’ duo de concert No. 3, for violin and cello; 
Cesar Cui’s “Far Niente”; vivace from trio No. 2, in F, 
by Godard; Debussy’s “Bells”; “Kol Nidrei,” arranged by 
Max Bruch. The program ended with Brahms’ second 
Hungarian dance. The Chattanooga Music Club was the 
sponsoring organization——The closing program of the 
Music Club was given on the night of May 12. Reita 
Faxon Pryor, Eioise Baylor and Margaret Shalliday, ac- 
companied by Roy Lamont Smith at the piano, gave the 
evening's recital. The program was opened by two Cad- 
man songs arranged as trios, “Chinese Flower Fete” and 
“Indian Mountain Song.” Other trios were “Anitra’s 
Dance” and ‘Woo Thou Sweet Music,” while at the end 
of the program came Schuett’s “Joy of Spring.” Mrs. 
Pryor and Miss Baylor each sang a group of soprano 
solos and Miss Shalliday gave four Indian songs, writ- 
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Crede,” from “Medoro,” Sarti. Mme. Stanley’s voice 
is a beautiful one, rich and of delightful clarity, and she 
sings with intelligence and effectiveness. Her pro- 
gram included old Italian arias, modern French and 
English songs, as well as two operatic arias, “Un bel 
di,” from “Madame Butterfly,” and Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen.” In addition to repeating five of the pro- 
gramed songs, she gave five other numbers. She con-- 
tributed much to the success of the first concert on 
Thursday evening, May 8. Ernest Hutcheson, the well 
known pianist, was the soloist at the Friday afternoon 
concert, and his playing served to illustrate the fact 
that he is a master of his instrument. He has a fine 
technic, splendid rhythm, and his interpretations show 
superior musicianship. He was warmly received. Mr. 
Hutcheson’s program included works by Bach, Chopin, 
Beethoven, Schubert-Liszt, Boyle, Grainger, Liszt and 
a capriccio of his own.——In the evening the Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock, conductor, made _ their 
seventeenth appearance in this city and received a 
hearty welcome. The orchestral numbers were over- 
ture to “Mignon”; suite, “The Wand of Youth,” Elgar; 
“Irish Rhapsody,” Herbert, and the ballet suite, “Syl- 
via,’ Delibes, There was also a fantasie for harp and 
orchestra, Dubois. Arthur Middleton and Enrico Tra- 
monti were the soloists, the former being heard in “Le 
Tambour Major,” from Thomas’ “Le Caid,” and the 
“Largo al Factotum,” from “The Barber of Seville,” 
Rossini. His magnificent voice and genial manner in- 
stantly won the audience. 4J’or an encore he gave “I’m 
a Roamer.” Mr. Tramonti, the harpist, also came in 
for his share of the evening’s honors. At the fourth 
concert of the series on Saturday afternoon, the Chi- 
cago Symphony, with Harry Weisbach, violinist, as 
soloist, was the attraction. Again the playing of this 
fine organization aroused the admiration of the audi- 
ence. The Tschaikowsky symphony, No. 4, F minor, 
op. 36, was especially well received, and Mr. Weis- 
bach’s rendition of the Mendelssohn concerto for violin 
in E minor, op. 64, was thoroughly satisfactory. He is 
an excellent artist——-The fifth concert on Saturday 
evening presented the Chicago Symphony again as well 
as the Cornell Oratorio Society, Frank H. Shaw, con- 
ductor, with Arthur Middleton as soloist. An inter- 
esting number on the program was “The Peace Pipe,” 
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Mr. Seagle has engaged for this season Salva- 
tore Isorel (Opéra-Comique, Paris) and Beatrice 
La Palme (Opéra-Comique, Paris; Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London) to coach French and 
Italian operatic repertory, 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








Hodgson's numbers included “The Harmonious Black- 
smith,” Handel; etude in D minor; etudes, op. 25, No. 2, 
op. 25, No. 9, op. 10, No. 3, op. 25, No. 6, Chopin; prelude, 
Rachmaninoif; “Bird as Prophet,” Schumann; barcarolle 
n G major, Rubinstein; nocturne, Grieg; “Butterfly,” 
Olsen; concerto in G minor, Saint-Saéns, orchestral part 
on second piano by Miss Niemann. The young artist was, 
perhaps, at his best in the Chopin group, which revealed 
his poetic side He has a finished technic, a rich, even 
tone, and showed considerable insight in his interpreta- 
tions. He wholly deserved the ovation that the enthusias- 
tic audience tendered bim, 

Barre, Vt., May 16, 1019.—Marion Garward, of 
Methuen, Mass., now supervisor of music in the schools 
it West Rutland and Fair Haven, has been engaged by 
Superinrendent ef Schools Carroll H. White, of this city, 


to take charge of the music in the public schools next 
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ten for low voice———Charles Iler, local pianist, won out 
in the district contest for young musicians among seven 
Southern States, the contest having been held in Memphis 
recently. Accordingly, Mr. Iler will play in Peterboro, 
N. H., at the biennial convention of the N. F. M. C, this 
summer.——Two young Chattanooga songstresses rapidly 
forging to the front are Eleanor Potts and Amy Mac- 
Donald, sopranos, who are much sought after on local 
programs.——-The Misses Dorothy Biese and Bobbie 
Burns will zo to Schroon Lake this summer for their sec- 
ond season under Oscar Seagle, himself a former Chat- 
tanoogan. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dallas, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Des Moines, Ia., May 21, 1919.—Sunday (May 4) 
marked the crowning program of the “Concerts de Luxe” 
Given in Des Moines this season. Hundreds of people 
from this section of the country gathered at the Coliseum 
to listen to an all-star concert given by Frances Alda, 
soprano; Carolina Lazzari, contralto; Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, tenor; Giuseppe De Luca, baritone; Gennaro Papi, 
accompanist. Erin Ballard acted as accompanist for 
Frances Alda. Very rarely, indeed, is Des Moines privi- 
leged to listen to such artists as these. The aria “Amour 
viens aider,” from “Samson and Delilah,” was very skill- 
fully produced by Carolina Lazzari. The tones of her 
beautiful voice were especially flexible, round and pure. 
Encores were graciously demanded. Giovanni Martinelli 
delighted the audience with two selections, “Celeste Aida” 


and “Salut d'amour,” from “Faust.” Giovanni Marti- 


nelli leaves one with no uncertain feeling as to the truth 
of the message he has to convey. His sympathetic voice 
and finished style of delivery won his listeners. directly. 
Frances Alda captivated her audience with the first phrase 
of the aria from “Madame Butterfly. Her lovely voice 
and personality were a true delight. One cannot speak too 
highly of Giuseppe De Luca’s singing of the aria from 
“The Barber oi Seville,” by Rossini. Like the other mem- 
bers of the quartet, he, too, became an instant favorite 
and must needs sing again. Mr. Ogden, local manager, is 
to be congratulated upon being able to obtain such artists 
for Des Moines.--—A testimonial concert is to be given 
at the Coliseum May 21 by Margaret Matzenauer, con- 
tralto, as a tribute to the late Dr. M. Z. Bartlett. Dr. 
Bartlett has been Des Moines’ one faithful pioneer who 
has withstood discouragements and trials in the early 
days when people generally looked upon music as a lux- 
ury rather than as a necessity. Many times in his effort 
to bring to the Des Moines people the better things which 
would help to inspire people and especially students to 
better ideals and more conscientious work, he has met 
the deficiency of expenses incurred to bring the best in 
music to the public; and so we shall always love and re- 
vere Mr. Bartlett for his tireless efforts. This concert will 
close Des Moines’ musical attractions for this season, It 
has been arranged by local business men, and the entire 
proceeds will go to Mrs. Bartlett. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Macon, Ga.—(See letter on another page.) 

Mount Vernon, Ia., May 11, 1919.—Cornell’s twenty- 
first annual May Festival took place on May 8, 9 and 
to. Helen Stantey, soprano, who substituted at the last 
moment for Hulda Lashanska, dispelled whatever little 
disappointment there might have been with the rendi- 
tion of her first number, which was “S’Inganna chi 


Converse, sung by the latter and the oratorio society. 
The work is rather difficult to sing, but it was inter- 
estingly rendered. The balance of the program was 
devoted to the orchestra, whose numbers included: 
“Invitation to the Dance,” Weber; “In the Spinning 
Room,” Dvorak, and “March on American Airs,” Van 
Der Stucken. The twenty-first festival of Cornell was 
very successful and the event will be a memorable one. 
ew Bedford, Mass., May 14, 1919.—Le Cercle Gou- 

nod gave its last concert of the season at the New Bed- 
ford Theater on Sunday night, May 4. The chorus and 
orchestra of the society are still under the direction of 
Rodolphe Godreau, who had worked incessantly and 
to very good purpose in putting New Bedford on the 
musical map in large letters. During the war musical 
affairs in New Bedford have slumped badly, but the 
public of the city think so much of Le Cercle that it 
rallied to its support and raised a fund of over $3,000 
to pay up its small deficit and put it in possession of 
funds for the season of 1919-1920. At the last concert 
the soloist was Olive Kline, who appeared here before 
with the society two years ago, making a splendid im- 
pression. She added toit at her last appearance. Her 
voice has deepened and broadened, and its tone has 
become richer and fuller————A few nights earlier, the 
High School Orchestra gave a very enjoyable concert, 
with Laura Littlefield and Robert Gunderson, both of 
Boston, as soloists. Gunderson received his early 
training as a violinist in New Bedford, his native city. 
He is now a member of the second violin section of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Littlefield 
is the well known Boston singer. The concert gave 
much enjoyment to the public——A young man who 
is at the present time pursuing his studies on the violin 
with Leopold Auer in New York is Orcha Halprin, of 
New Bedford, who is making most excellent progress, 
so much so that he will go to Lake George this sum- 
mer with Auer, and will be a co-pupil with Jascha 
Heifetz and Toscha Seidel. His playing has improved 
marvelously during the past year. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Rutland, Vt., May 16, 1919—The concert given at 
Trinity Paris House by the Community Orchestra, May 9, 
was heard by a capacity audience. The orchestra, under 
the direction of B. A. Brehmer, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Harriet Bean, pianist, appeared as soloist and 
received well earned applause——The annual meeting of 
the Rutland Music Teachers’ Association was held at the 
home of Mrs. Silas Warren. The program was given by 
Mrs. Merald Cook, Mrs, Silas Warren, Elsie Shippy, Ger- 
trude Aldrich, Mary F. Watkins, Mrs. Matty Butler and 
Bertrand Brehmer. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mary F. Watkins; vice-president; Bertrand 
Brehmer; secretary, Helen Perkins; treasurer, Mrs. 
Merald Cook.——The pupils of Mt, St. Joseph's Academy 
gave another recital last week. The program was re- 
ceived with much applause. 

San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

S eld, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Sioux City, Ia. May 8, 1919.—The Little Symphony 
and the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet appeared on April 5 
as the sixth number in the concert course. The per- 
formance of these artists was a distinct novelty to 
Sioux City people. Mr. Barrere and his men created 
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a profound impression by their exquisite renditions, 
and the audience appeared to enter completely into 
their interpretations. The flute playing of Barrere 
quite took the listeners by storm, and they refused to 
let him go without repeated encores. The dancing of 
the ballet was no less enthusiastically received. Only 
once before had such a performance been seen here, 
when Pavlova and her company appeared some years 
ago. However, there was a distinct difference, and the 
interpretative work of Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky 
and the members of their company was a revelation in 
the possibilities of the terpsichorean art. The enter- 
tainment was altogether the most attractive number 
ever presented by the concert course committee.—— 
On April 23, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
closed the course with a splendid performance. Ober- 
hoffer and his men have always been favorites in Sioux 
City, and, while their program presented no novelties, 
their performance of the fifth symphony of Beethoven 
was sterling in every respect. Several numbers from 
the Tschaikowsky “Nut Cracker” suite were given, also 
the Caucasian sketches by Ippolitoff-I[wanoff. A dis- 
tinct novelty was introduced in the concert by the giv- 
ing of Cecil Burleigh’s violin concerto in E minor, the 
solo part being played by the composer. Mr. Bur- 
leigh was at one time a resident of Sioux City, hence 
much interest was attached to his performance.—— 
Hugo Goodwin, of Chicago, gave the opening recital 
on the new Hilgreen Lane organ at the First Baptist 
Church on April 9, playing a variety of compositions in 
a thoroughly musicianly manner, the entire program 
being given eas memory. The organ is the largest in 
the city, having forty speaking stops. In connection 
with the dedication of the new church, in which the 
organ is placed, a recital was given by Harriet McCon- 
nell, contralto, and Katherine Pike, pianist, on April 
10. Miss McConnell created a very favorable impres- 
sion with her splendid voice. Miss Pike played the Men- 
delssohn G minor piano concerto, the orchestral accom- 
paniment being furnished by Hugo Goodwin on the 
organ.——The Municipal Symphony Orchestra has 
continued its fortnightly concerts to excellent audiences, 
On March 30, its chief numbers were Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre,” the ballet suite from Schubert's 
“Rosamunde,” and the “Czardas,” from Delibes’ “Cop- 
pelia.” The soloists at this concert were Frances Fri- 
bourg, violinist, and Mabel Barclay and Gertrude 
Trowl, pianists, who gave a two piano number. On 
April 13 the orchestra played Friedemann’s “Slavonic” 
rhapsody and two “Scenes Pittoresque,” by Massenet. 
At this concert Albert Morgan played the first move- 
ment of Schumann’s A minor piano concerto, and Faye 
Hanchette sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” from “Elijah.” 
Beethoven’s first symphony was the chief number at 
the concert of April 27, and, owing to insufficient re- 
hearsals, was not particularly well done. Harold Buck 
played a group of violin numbers, and the “Flower” 
duet from “Madame Butterfly” was sung by Kathrine 
Smith and Vida Case. The closing concert of the sea- 
son will be given on Sunday, May 11. The orchestra 
has had very liberal support in the way of admission 
fees, and it is expected that a sufficient guarantee fund 
will be established to continue it for another season. 
Oliver Guy Magee is conductor.——The new Skinner 
organ for the First Congregational Church has arrived 
and is now being erected. This is one of the largest 
organs west of Chicago.——Joseph Bonnet, the cele- 
brated French organist, will give a recital at the First 
Baptist Church on Friday, May 16.——Sioux City ap- 
pears to be becoming a real musical center, as recent- 
ly, in a period of seventeen days, there were seventeen 
musical events of large caliber, not counting small re- 
citals. This included a concert by the French Band 
on April 8, under the leadership of Captain Pollain. 
The audience fairly went wild, perhaps as much from 
patriotism as from musical interest. Nevertheless, the 
band gave a splendid concert. : 

San Antonio, Tex., May 7, 1919.—An interesting pro- 
gram was given when the Fine Arts Club of Westmore- 
land College met, April 30. The participants were: B 
Natural Choral Club, Othelda Martin, Bonnie Lee Max- 
well, Merle Littlefield, Elizabeth Ragsdale, Grace MclIn- 
tvre, Laura Lee Williamson, Irma Trickey, Georgia Marion 
and Stella Hagy——Clara Duggan Madison presented 
La Rue Loftiu, an artist-pupil, in piano recital, May 1. 
Numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, Moszkowski, Mendels- 
sohn, Sinding, Percy Grainger and Liszt were given. She 
proved herself an excellent pianist, with splendid technic 
and a fine sense of rhythm. Many floral tributes were re- 
ceived, and at the conclusion of the program the Hertz- 
berg gold medal (given by Mrs. Eli Hertzberg for ex- 
cellence) was awarded her, she having made the greatest 
strides musically among members of Mrs.’ Madison’s 
class———-Ruth Ashmore King was presented in graduation 
recital, May 2, by the Briggs School of Expression and 
Dramatic Art. “The White Sister,” by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, was given.——-The following piano pupils of Alois 
Braun appeared in a pregram of exceptional merit the 
afternoon of May 3 Camilla and Dorothy Caffarelli, Hen- 
rietta Newcomb, Bluma Rapoport, Marguerite Belden, 
Marguerite Smith, Alleen Mosette White, Helen and 
Vivian Arstein and Selma Lieck.——An audience which 
completely filled the Majestic Theater greeted the Antonio 
Scotti Grand Opera Company, which appeared in San An- 
tonio, May 3, under the auspices of the Mozart Society, 
Arthur Claassen, director. A double bill was given, 
Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” and Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” The cast for “L’Oracolo” included Antonio Scotti, 
as Chim-Fang, the opium den keeper, whc gave his 
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famous delineation of the role. Charles Galagher as Win- 
Shee, and Louis D’Angelo as Hoo-Tsin, were excellent, 
each displaying a voice of beauty. Francis MacLennan as 
Win-San-Luy was splendid, and Florence Easton as Ah- 
Yoe captivating. Her voice is exquisite and every ex- 
pectation of her was realized. Mary Kent as per ies 
proved herself a most gapable singer. Giordano Pal- 
trinieri was the Fortune Teller. The chorus work was 
excellent, and the orchestra most ably directed by Carlo 
Peroni. The cast for “Cavalleria” included Francesca 
Peralta as Santuzza, who was most convincing in the role. 
Her one important aria was beautifully sung. Orville 
Harrold, as Turiddu, acted and sang with authority, par- 
ticularly noticeable in his farewell to Lucia. Mary Kent 
was Lucia; Jeanne Gordon, Lola, and Millo Picco, Alfio 
Each role was decidedly well sung and given. At the con- 
clusion of each opera many recalls were given——The 
San Antonio Musical Club entertained with the regular 
monthly musicale, May 5. The program was given by 
Harriett Richardson Gay, contralto; Martha Mathieu, so- 
prano; Emmett Rountree, baritone; Ella Mackensen and 
Cosme McMoon, pianists, and the Mozart Society, Arthur 
Claassen, director——At a program given the afternoon 
of May 6, at Grace English Lutheran Church, the follow- 
ing were the participants: Mrs. Arthur Claassen, mezzo- 
soprano; Corinne Frances Krueger, reader; Mrs. Charles 
Treuter, soprano; Pearl Coin, violinist; Harriett Richard- 
son Gay, contralto; Pauline Feller, reader, and Ruth Wit- 
mer, pianist.——Paul Althouse, tenor, appeared under the 
local management of M. Augusta Rowley (the last artist 
of the series), May A most enthusiastic audience 
greeted him as he stepped cn the stage, and after his first 
song, “Crying of Water,” Campbell-Tipton, the audience 
was his. The climax of the first group came with his 
rendition of “Christ in Flanders,” Ward-Stephens. This 
song has been heard several times this season, but the 
Althouse rendition of it was superb. His rich, resonant, 
powerful high tones thrilled the audience, and after many 
recalls he was obliged to give an encore. This was neces- 
sary, however, after each group, and among those given 
were “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose,” Methven; 
“The Americans Come!” Foster, and “La Donna é mobile,” 
as encore to “Questa o quella,” from “Ri oletto.” His 
second group consisted of three numbers, “ Htima Rosa,” 
Spier; “Dimmi Perche,” Scontrine, and “Baciami,” Buzzi- 
Peccia. The third group consisted of “Values,” Vander- 
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pool; “Temple Bells,” Strickland; “Bitterness of Love,” 
Dunn, and “Pipes of Gordon’s Men,” Hammond. The 
aria from “Rigoletto” closed the program. Sol Alberti, 
a most capable and efficient accompanist, contributed three 
excellent piano numbers, also being obliged to give an 
encore. One was impressed with the gracious and genial 
personality of Mr. Althouse, besides being deeply im- 
pressed with his voice and art. Preceding Mr. Althouse’s 
program, the Chaminade Choral Society, Julien Paul 
Blitz, director, contributed two splendid numbers, “The 
Call,” Mark Andrews, and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
harmonized by Max Vogrich. The attacks and releases 
were excellent and the ensemble was a delight to the ear. 
So well received was “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” that it had 
to be repeated. It is interesting to note that the chorus 
sings without score, making the numbers doubly enjoyable. 
A list of attractive artists was announced by Miss Rowley 
for her next season’s course, which will be looked forward 
to with interest. 
Vancouver, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 


HAMMERSTEIN LOSES APPEAL 


Impresario Fails to Obtain Order Restraining Trust 
Company from Selling Amusement Concern’s Stock 
According to the Morning Telegraph, Oscar Ham- 


merstein last Saturday lost his appeal to the Appellate 
Division from an order of Supreme Court Justice 
George V. Mullan, denying his application for an order 
restraining the Equitable Trust Company from selling 
3,908 shares of the capital stock of the Hammerstein 
Amusement Company. 

The stock was deposited by the impresario originally 
as security for the payment of $200 a week alimony to 
Malvina Hammerstein, his wife, and of $100 a week 
each to their daughters, Rosa Hammerstein Tostevin 
and Stella Viola Hammerstein, after Mrs. Hammer 
stein’s death. 

Carpi Off for Italy 

Fernando Carpi and his family sailed for Italy last 
Saturday. The accomplished tenor will return to this 
country next September for a season of opera and con- 


cert appearances. 
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RENATO ZANELLI 





William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
Univeruty, - = + «= «= «= Lincoln, Neb, 


Telephone Colembes 1311 
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EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK. N. Y. 


* RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


“AMERICA FIRST” 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Was born is AMERICA. Edacated in AMERICA. 
Uses « Lyon & Healy Harp made in AMERICA. 
le making « specialty é laying at her recitals 
competitions by AMER: AN composers, the the —_ 
e! one being y Concerts = harp solo and orchestra, 
re Me oberg, Tour now ing through 
ERICK under AMERICAN Meneatment of 
Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York W. C. Glass, Booking Manager 


JOHN McCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
sr Fifth ‘Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


HermANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 


























40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W., London 


(SCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 


Mr. Saenger will teach at Chicago Masical College, 
Jane 30thto August_2nd 


Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Siet Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 
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W. G. ALEXANDER BALL, 


Vusic Director of the High Schools of Tacoma, Wash. 


CAST OF “PRINCESS IDA.” 


Produced at Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
D, G, Alexander Ball, director. 





Wide Awake Director Heads Tacoma Schools 

The popular Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera “Princess 
Ida” was splendidly presented by the students of the 
music department of the Stadium High School of Tacoma, 
Wash., on April 28 and 29. The performance, directed by 
W. G. Alexander Ball, was the sixth annual opera which 
this very capable musician has produced at the Stadium 
High School and the thirteenth performance given under 
his supervision in the Tacoma schools. 

Mr. Ball recently presented the music students of the 
Lincoln High School in a very elaborate production of 
Chadwick's “Joseph and His Brethren,” adding more suc- 
cess to his credit. 

Mr. Ball is a wideawake man and a thorough musician, 
as everything that he has undertaken indicates. He began 
in 1913 as a teacher of music in the Stadium High School 
and was later promoted to director of music in both high 
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schools when the Lincoln High School was erected. From 
supervisor of music incity teaching in all the high schools, 
he was next appointed director of music, the position which 
Mr. Ball holds at the present time. 

During the period in which Mr. Ball has held these 
various positions, he has left undone nothing that might 
serve to strengthen the local interest and promote the rapid 
development of the musical situation. 

Besides attending to the staging, coaching and teaching 
of the young people in these operas, Mr. Ball teaches six 
periods of music daily in each high school and superin- 
tends the brass bands, conducts the assembly chorus re- 
hearsals and various glee clubs. Since his connection with 
the schools, full sized concert grand pianos have been in- 
stalled and now he has been given permission to place an 
organ in these same institutions. Tacoma is to be con- 
gratulated upon having Mr. Ball as the director of music 
of its high schools. 





GABRILOWITSCH, BAUER 
AND BONNET PROVE REAL 
DETROIT ATTRACTIONS 





Symphony Chorus Planned—Graduating Event Held at 
Detroit Institute 


Detroit, Mich., May 15, 1919.—The announcement of 
the joint recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold 
Bauer, at the Temple Beth-El, Thursday evening, May 
8, attracted an audience that filled the auditorium and 
consisted almost entirely of prominent musicians and 
music lovers of the city. It was an evening of unal- 
loyed delight and there, has been nothing to surpass it 
this season. Both artists seemed to be in a happy 
mood, and the audience responded with warm enthusi- 
asm and seemed loath to have the program ended, The 
following were the numbers played: Variations, Schu- 
mann; impromptu, Reinecke; sonata in D major, Mo- 
zart; variations on a theme by Beethoven, Saint-Saéns; 
“Romance and Valse,” Arensky, and “Espana,” Cha- 
brier. 

Bonnet Gives OrcaAn REcITAt. 

Monday evening, May 12, Joseph Bonnet gave an 
organ recital at the First Congregational Church to an 
audience that packed the church to suffocation, the 
aisles, choir gallery and even the steps to the choir 
being filled. The program opened with compositions 
by three forerunners of Bach, Purcell, Frescobaldi and 
Buxtehude. There were two compositions of the great 
master himself, “In Dulci Jubilo” and fantasia and 
fugue in G minor. “Pastorale,” by César Franck; 
sketch in F minor by Schumann and four compositions 
of Bonnet closed the program, The organ is an un- 
usually good one and its possibilities were ably dem- 
onstrated throughout the evening. 


Derrorr SYMPHONY CHORUS PLANNED, 


An attempt is being made to establish a chorus to 
be used with the Detroit Orchestra in giving sym- 
phonic works which demand a choral body. Exami- 
nations are being held Monday and Thursday evenings 
during May. ‘Phe examining committee consists of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Charles Frederic Morse and Jen- 
nie M. Stoddard. Rehearsals will begin in the autumn. 

Gravuating Recitar at Detrorr INSTITUTE, 

Thursday evening, May 1, Guy Bevier Williams pre- 
sented Geneva A. Postal in a graduating recital in the 
recital hall of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art. 
The following program was given: Prelude and fugue 
in B flat major, Bach; sonata, op. 26, Beethoven; noc- 





turne, op. 15, No. 1; etude, op. 25, No. 9; etude, op. 25, 
No. 1; polonaise, op. 40 No. 1, Chopin; “Claire de 
Lune,” Fauré; “Rustle of Spring,” Sinding; “Marche 
Grotesque,” Sinding; “Capriccio Brillant,” op, 22, Men- 


delssohn, 5. M.S. 


Annie Louise David Still Busy 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, played for the 
Riverside Community Camp, Albany, N. Y., on May 5, 
and on May 11 and 18 she played at the evening serv- 
ices of the Lafayette Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
with Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, organist. Some of the 
harpist’s June engagements include appearances as so- 
loist at the recitals of Mme. Newkirk’s pupils on June 

2 and 3, and on June 14 at a private musicale given at 
the Du Pont home in Wilmington, Del. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
tor her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage 


ments secured. 
FOR TEACHERS, ARTISTS AND STUDENTS 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCE JUNE 12TH. 


Metropohi.n Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 


DR. A. M. WEISS 
DENTIST 


SPECIALIZING IN HIGH GRADE 
DENTAL WORK FOR VOCALISTS 
1482 Broadway New York City 


LEON ZIPORKIN 


RUSSIAN CONTRABASS SOLOIST 
Address: 134 West 111th Street - New York City 


STEFANO DI STEFANO 


SOLO HARPIST, Grace Church, New York City. Studio: Grace Church 
Personal Address: 215 Second Ave., Pelham, N. Y. Tel. 2050 Pelham 


FLORENGE KENISTON 


SOPRANO 
RECITALS, CONCERTS AND OPERA 
168 West 75th Street - - New York City 
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“Smilin’ Through” Gaining Favor 

Arthur A. Penn’s new song, “Smilin’ Through” is cer- 
tainly gaining favor these days and bids to become as 
popular as the composer’s “The Magic of Your Eyes,” 
which is still enjoying much success. The fact that 
Reinald Werrenrath, the eminent baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is programming the song at 
nearly all of his concerts is sufficient proof of the merit 
of this charming little number. Mr. Werrenrath sang it 
at the following places: Akron, Ohio, March 30; New 
York City, April 2; Erie, Pa., April 4; Northampton, 
Mass., April 9 and Rockford, Ill, April 23. 

Leonora Sparkes also sang it with excellent effect at 
Greensboro, N. C., on May 1, and Paul Althouse has 
been using it on every program rendered while on his 
present tour of the Southwest. 

May Peterson is another artist who is continuing to 
use “The Magic of Your Eyes.” Besides having selected 
it as one of the substantial numbers of her repertory for 
her recent Western tour, she has made a record of it. 
The song has made a name for its composer in France 
according to Ross David, who is entertaining the boys 
with Margaret Wilson, his distinguished artist-pupil, and 
who says that he has never put on a single program with- 
out “The Magic of Your Eyes.” On April 27, Franceska 
Kaspar Lawson, soprano, sang it in Alexandria, Va., at 
a benefit for the Presbyterian Mission Chapel. In speak- 
ing of the concert, the critic of the Gazette of that city 
wrote: “Arthur A. Penn’s ‘The Magic of Your Eyes’ 
found favor with the audience, being especially adapted 
to Mme. Lawson’s sympathetic voice.” 

Another singer who recently returned from singing for 
the boys over there, Beatrice MacCue, has written M. 
Witmark, the publishers, the following: “Have used “The 
Magic of Your Eyes’ more than a hundred times singing 
for the soldiers in France with great success.” 

Two excellent endorsements of Mr. Penn's 
Through” are the following: 

I will use your “Smilin’ Through” a great deal as it is an ideal 
encore number with a heart appeal. 


(Signed) H. E. Van Surpam, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 


“Smilin’ 





Your “Smilin’ Through” is a delightful little song that always 
grips an audience and for that reason it is included in my pro- 
grams. “The Magic of Your Eyes” still delights the audiences 
whenever it is used. I surely do like your music. 

(Signed) Wattace Tutte, 
Cameron, W. Va. 


Many Dates for Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil 


Julia Lawrence, an artist-pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, 
has successfully filled the following dates: December 
15, 18, 22, New York and Jersey City; February 10, 
York; March 4 and 5, Ridgewood, N. J., and 
March 22, in Hazelton, Pa. Among her concerts of 
special mention was the Polish program given in con- 
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nection with the People’s League of the People’s Insti- 
tute, when she carried off the honors for her fine Polish 
diction and the beauty of her voice. Miss Lawrence 
has been secured by one of the prominent phonograph 
companies to make records in Polish. 


Amy Ellerman’s Spring Dates 

March, April and May have been replete with en- 
gagements for Amy Ellerman, contralto, with appear- 
ances at concerts, social functions, churches and Vic- 
tory Loan rallies. A few of these dates included 
appearances at the First Presbyterian Church, Orange, 
N. J., on March 9; a Lenten musicale, April 10, and 
also on Easter Sunday; at the Claremont Presbyterian 
Church, Jersey City, N. J., March 16; at the Washing- 
ton Heights Baptist Church, New York, April 18, and 
on the same day at the First Reformed Church in 
Brooklyn, where the contralto sang in the cantata, 
“The Seven Last Words.” On Easter Sunday she was 
heard in “The Messiah” at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, and on April 27 there was a re-engagement at the 
Claremont Church, Jersey City. April 31 found her in 
recital in Youngstown at the Monday Musical Club, 
while on May 5 she sang “My Love Is a Muleteer” at 
a huge Victory Loan mass meeting at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music May 11 she was one of the solo- 
ists in Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” at the 
Church of the Ascension, New York. 


The Votichenkos Entertain Notables 


Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko gave a reception at their 
studio in the Hotel des Artistes, New York City, recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Gibson Maupin were the guests of honor, 
and many well known artists took part in the entertain- 
ment. One of the most successful numbers on the pro- 
gram was a group of Russian gypsy songs sung by Vera 
Smirnova. Baby Doris Booth gave a series of interpre- 
tative dances, awd as usual! won much applause. After re- 
peated requests Votichenko played his latest composition, 
“Arabian Night,” which is based on an old song of Bag- 
dad and other Oriental themes. “Easter Chimes in Little 
Russia,” which was heard for the first time at his recent 
concert at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, and has just been 
orchestrated by Modest Altschuler, was also played. The 
guests included Count and Countess Otto Salm-Hoogstrae- 
ten, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Fal De Saint Phalle, Mrs. Jerome 
Bonaparte, Margaret R. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Wilber A. 
Bloodgood, Marion Tiffany, Genevieve Clendennin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morton L. Schwartz, Mrs. Edward Spencer, 
Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Edward T. Emmet, 
Elsa Maxwell, Mai Andrews, Julie MacNeill Lentilhon, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Laurence Green and Dorothy 
Norris. 
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This picture of Mrs. Votichenko and Baby Taris was taken in the = 

famous “Museum-Studio” where the Votichenkos recewed last Thurs- : 

Mrs. Votichenko is wearing a Royal Russian costume, in which 
she recently appeared at a costume ball. 
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Distinguished Baritone 
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THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


says about 


The 


Hialdwin 


Piano 


**The beautiful tone of 
the Baldwin Piano merits 
its popularity. It has 
given me great pleasure to 


use it in my concert work.” 


Pasquale Amato 





GheBaldwin Piano Company 
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665 Fifth Ave. 
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323 S. Wabash Ave. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers, 
318 West 82d ST. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. 


S. 
BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 


Schuyler 8537 
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Tribute to Carl M. Roeder 


“Big Dorothy” (Goeltz) attended one of Carl M. Roe- 
der’s pupils’ recitals at the Wanamaker Auditorium. There 
she heard “little Dorothy” (Roeder) play, as well as others. 
What she thought of the music and the pianists she set 
forth in the following poetical effusion, with apologies, of 
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Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


course, to “K. C. B.” 


Dear Mr. Roeder: 

I thought that I 

Would write to you 

In Poetry 

As expressing 

All the nice ideas 

I got at 

Your charming musici‘e 

But that’s so unstylish 

Perhaps free verse 

Is newer 

Smarter 

Like hobble skirts 

Or Prohibition 

And may mean anything 

Or nothing 

And generally does 
“ener 


All of which 

Prefaces my real sentiments 

Regarding the afternoon 

I spent the other day 

It’s so nice 

In this ragtime city 

To feel that young ladies 

Who are smart 

And dress well 

And are attractive 

Still love to play 

Brahms and Liszt 

Chopin and Mozart 

And to play them well 

There was a girl in blue 

Such a sweet personality 

Who played with so much 
spirituelle 


As I wished I could 

But I just leaned back 

Enjoying passively 

These fine interpretations 

Of the minds of great men 
eee 


And then another little Dorothy 


Played Mozart 
With all his sunshine 
And cheerfulness 


And lovely, springlike melody 


Played like eighteen 
But looked twelve—is she? 
She had a blue ribbon 
And a white dress 
And why don’t more girls 
Dress so nowadays 
She played with calm 
And an case 
Few Dorothys possess 

se @#ee 


And here was I, 
Wishing I were again 

So small and young 

As to study and learn 
Under pleasant guidance 
As I watched 

Those agile hands 

And two glinting bracelets 
On two little rounded arms 
How foolish to feel so 
When I am successful 
And busy 

But not too busy 

To play or hear music 
When so kindly invited 


dear teacher 














Strengthen Your Musicianship 


KNOW the Psycho-Physiological ef- 
fect of music on HUMANITY. 
TEACH with Scientific Pedagogy. 








DEVELOP the three Educational 
Senses. 

USE Musical Memory and Fore Feel- 
ing. 

CREATE 95220 Modulations as easily 
as 9. 

USE 48 kinds of chords in creative 
harmony. 

RECOGNIZE and use 65 kinds of 
scales, 

Enroll any time. 








SUMMER SESSIONS: 
New York City, June 2d to 2oth. 
Chicago, July 7th to 26th. 
Asheville, N. C., August 4th to 23d. 
Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


«New York City, St. James Hote!, 109 West 45th Street 
Chicago, 218 Se, Wabash Ave. Boston, Steinert Hall Bldg. 

















And nice feeling For here is work 


As well as technic And art ‘ 
The “Waldesrauschen” And other happiness unfolding 
Sounded beautifully Yet I’m 


I'd like to be a little girl again 


From little trickling stream : 
When I see this Dorothy 
*ene ee 


To mountain torrent 
*e ewe 


But then 


For everything we gain 


And someone else 
Played Chopin 
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DOROTHY ROEDER, 


Pianist, daughter of Carl M, Roeder, piano 
specialist, 


Than the one little 


We lose another something for 1 
Passing pang of envy 


So the ching to de 
Is to gain 
ore than one loses 


N’ est ce pas? 
eee 


So I want to ‘ash you 
For the invitation 

And I hope I may see 

And I may surely say This charming little pianist 
I gained lots more pleasure Sometime soon. 


In this afternoon Bic Dorotuy 





“Heart of a Rose” Sung in Rockefeller’s Church 


On Sunday morning, May 4, a special service was held 
in honor of the members of the congregation of the 
Euclid Avenue Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
(John D. Rockefeller’s church) who had seen service 
during the war. A feature of the musical program was 
Fred Novak’s sympathetic rendition of “Heart of a Rose,” 
Florence Methven. This song is being sung frequently 
by concert artists, but it is possibly the first time that it 
has been used under such auspices. Nevertheless, the 
song made an instantaneous appeal upon the large con- 
gregation, and proved its worth as a selection that has no 
limitations. 


Dubinsky Plays at Memorial Service 


In memory of Rev. Edward Kartschmaroff, a memorial 
service was held at Temple B'nai Jeshurun, West Eighty- 
eighth street, New York, May 11. Organ numbers, choral 
numbers by the Cantors’ Association, addresses by dis- 
tinguished rabbis and dignitaries of the Jewish faith, and 
two cello numbers by Vladimir Dubinsky made up the pro- 
gram. Popper’s celebrated Elegie was played by Mr. Du- 
binsky in a manner which combined nobleness of tone with 
depth of sentiment. Every appearance of this cellist goes 
a long way toward establishing him as one of the leading 
virtuosos on his instrument. 


Marian Veryl Both Concert and Opera Singer 

Marian Veryl, who has won much success as a concert 
artist, is also a well equipped operatic singer, having the 
following repertory to her credit: Susanna in “Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” Mozart; Zerlina in “Don Giovanni,” Mozart; 
Violetta in “Traviata,” Verdi; Gilda in “Rigoletto,” Verdi; 
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Concert and operatic singer. 


MARIAN VERYL, 
Wi 


SUMAN 


Gounod; Juliette in “Romeo and 
Juliette,” Gounod; Mimi in “Bohéme,” Puccini; Micaela in 
“Carmen,” Bizet; Manon in “Manon,” Massenet; Susanna 
in “Il Segreto di Susanna,” Wolf-Ferrari; Nedda in “Pa- 
gliacci,” Leoncavallo, and Frasquita in “Carmen,” Bizet. 


Marguerite in “Faust,” 


Ganz Receives French War Decorations 


Rudolph Ganz’s participation in war work behind the 
fighting lines found its appreciation in the fact that two 
prominent societies in Paris have made him “membre 
bien faiteur.” The two societies are the Association of 
Old Pupils of the Paris Conservatory and the Mutual 
Society of Professors of the same institution. 


Marie C. Strong to Give Grieg Lecture 


Marie C. Strong, Toronto’s distinguished teacher of 
singing, will give an illustrated lecture on Edward 
Grieg and his songs early in June. The illustrations, 
many of them rarely heard, will be sung by Miss 
Strong’s artist-students, Rheta Norine Brodie, soprano, 
and Marie Nicolaeff, the Russian contralto. 


























DUDLEY BUCK 


Eminent Vocal Teacher 


Will Hold His SUMMER CLASSES 
from June 10th Until August 10th 


Class lessons at special rates, also a class 
for the discussion of all voice subjects, will be 
held weekly during the summer term. The 
discussion class is free to all pupils. 


For reservations and further information, 
address, 


ELSIE T. COWEN, 50 West 67th Street 
Telephone Co'. 8462 
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HADLEY COMES OF A MUSICAL FAMILY 


The Varied and Interesting Career of One of the Best 
Known American Composers 


In issuing Henry K, Hadley’s new patriotic ode, “The 
New Earth,” the Oliver Ditson Company included in its 
monthly novelty list a concise short biography of the com- 
poser. Few American musicians have had so interesting 
and varied a career as Mr. Hadley, which makes the 
biographical sketch worth reproducing here, especially as 
Mr. Hadley’s works are steadily gaining in popularity and 
frequency of performance. It is understood that an opera 
of his is among next season’s Metropolitan probabilities. 
Here is the extract from the Ditson booklet: 


Henry K. Hadley comes of a musical family. His father, S 
Henry Hadley, a musician by profession and instructor of singing 
in public schools and conductor, was his first teacher, Arthur 
Hadley, another son, a violoncellist, was a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and later of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. enry was born in Somerville, Mass., in 1871, and 
after his preliminary instruction with his father he studied in 
Boston—violin with Henry Heindl, Jacques Hoffmann and Ckarles 
Allen; harmony with Stephen Emery; counterpoint with George 
W. Chadwick. Before he was twenty-one he had composed a dra- 
matic overture, a string quartet, a trio, besides choruses and songs. 

In 1894 Mr. Hadley went to Vienna and studied composition 
with Mandyczewski, and there composed his third suite for orches- 
tra. Returning to America in 1896, he took charge of the music 
lepartment at St. Paul’s School, Garden City, Long Island. It was 
during this period that his first symphony, entitled “Youth and 
Life,” was produced at New York, in December, 1897, under the 
direction of Anton Seidl. 

For four years Mr. Hadley lived in Europe, conducting orches 
tral concerts in various cities with programs that contained his own 
works and those of others. For some time he acted as a conductor 
of the Mayence Opera House, where he prepared for production, 
among other operas, his own drama “Safi,” which was performed 
April 6, 1909. He has since held the position of conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra and of the San Francisco Orchestra. 

entry K. Hadley easily ranks by virtue of his numerous and 
excellent compositions in all forms, large and small, as one of the 
foremost among living American composers. His fertility, ease of 
invention, clarity of musical thought and technical mastery of his 
material are noteworthy and in some respects unique. 

Not only did his talent flower in a symphonic work of large 
dimensions at the early age of twenty-five, but the ease with which 
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HENRY HADLEY. 


he has followed up this youthful tour de force by many admirable 
compositions gives testimony to his genuine gift and sound musi 
cianship. He has composed over one hundred and fifty songs and 
piano pieces, three concert overtures, four symphonies, chamber 
music, four ballads for solo, chorus and orchestra, cantatas, ballet 
suites, three comic operas, and recently the opera ‘“‘Azora,” pro 
duced by the Chicago Opera Association, a one act lyric drama, 
“Bianca,” produced in New York in the fall of 1918, and an “Ode 
to Music,” produced at the Worcester festival of 1917. Mr. Hadley 
has had the good fortune to have all his larger works produced by 
noted orchestral bodies, both in this country and abroad. His latest 
work, which will shortly come from the press, is a patriotic ode 
entitled “The New Earth,” and it is reported that he is at work 
upon an opera destined for the Metropolitan stage next season. 


’ 


Johann Berthelsen Opens New Studio 


Johann Berthelsen, baritone and teacher of singing 
in Indianapolis, Ind., has opened studios at 633 North 
Pennsylvania street, in that city, where the highest 
ideals and standards are adhered to in the development 
of the art of singing. 

By reason of his complete mastery of the old Italian 
method he is able to teach in a manner that is all too 
rare, namely, by precept as well as by example. He 
believes that an instructor should not only tell his 
pupils how to sing but show them, and this he does in 
an artistic yet practical manner. 

In connection with his studio, Mr. Berthelsen will 
conduct an operatic school. Both light and grand 
operas will be rehearsed and from time to time operas 
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ble, Ida Anderson Klein, Clara Taylor, Mary L. Ben- 
nett, Louette Riehl Luecke, Howard H. Hafford and 
Willard Beicher. A feature of the afternoon was Mr. 
Saxby’s reading of some English war poems, two of 
which were his own. The singers also contributed 
much pleasure through their artistic work, which comes 
as a natural.result of the careful training which has 
been theirs. Miss Gardner's own composition, “Mes- 
sage of the Breeze,” aroused much admiration and she 
was complimented on all sides, not only for her value 
as a teacher but for her skill as a writer of singable 
songs. 


will be staged. This school is open not only to Mr. 
Berthelsen’s pupils but to all students contemplating 
an operatic career. 


Grace G. Gardner Gives Sunset Recital 


Grace Gardner, the well known Cincinnati vocal 
teacher, presented some of her advanced and profes- 





Fiqué Institute Students Give Concert 


Another very interesting recital by students of the Fiqué 
Musical Institute was given in the hall of the Institute, 128 
De Kalb avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y., on the evening of Sat 
urday, May 17, which was attended by a very large and 
enthusiastic audience. The young pupils rendered their 
respective numbers with accuracy, disclosing well ground 
ed technical and intellectual development. The vocal num 
bers were offered by pupils Natherine Noack Fiqué, 
whose work showed fine tone placement and tone emission, 
as well as thorough understanding of the songs given. 
The piano pupils (all students of Carl Fiqué) disclosed 
well developed technic, and an abundance of color in the 


ol 





interpretation of the various compositions. Katherine 
Noack Fiqué played delightiul accompaniments to the vocal 
numbers, and Carl Fique assisted by p'aying the orchestral 


part on a second piano in Mendelssohn's Serenade and 
Allegro Giocoso, as well as participating in the “Fleder 
maus” fantasy, for two pianos, by Strauss-Alberti 

The participants were: Fanny Fritz, Ethel Reader, 
Anna Henke, Esther Swager, E. Mildred Kroos, Lillian 
Wist, Florence M. Groves, Helen Gottwick, Anna Hering, 
Hildegarde Bevers and Clara Heckering. 








Dittler to Summer in Connecticut 





Herbert Dittler, concert violinist and conductor of 
the orchestras at Columbia and Princeton Universities 


GRACE G. GARDNER. 


sional pupils at a sunset recital, which was held at Odd as well as teacher of violin in the Finch School, New 
Fellows’ Temple, on Tuesday afternoon, March 25. York, leaves the metropolis early in June for Old 
The event was arranged as a sort of bon voyage to Mr. Lynne, Conn., where he and his wife will spend the 
and Mrs. Howard Saxby. The program contained summer. He will prepare programs for the coming 


year and teach a limited number of pupils during the 


Summer season. 


some charming compositions, which were delightfully 
sung by Ida Wendel, Mrs. Adam Pope, Mrs. W. Rub- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
A Brilliant Future Ahead of Julia Silvers 


Few young artists now before the American public have 
so deserved the attention and the praise rightfully due 
Julia Silvers, the unusually pretty and talented contralto 
pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, the prominent New York 
vocal teacher. Many obstacles, it seemed, obstructed her 
progress at first, and despite her earnest endeavors and 
hard work, rapid advancement was severely retarded. 
With the careful guidance of Mrs. Hill and the helpful 
assistance of her many friends, she managed to overcome 
most of these difficulties, and has forged ahead in aston- 
ishing fashion. The possessor of a big, round, pure voice, 
always fresn and capable of a wide range, she has fairly 
startled her hearers wherever she has appeared, Real 
contraltos are none too numerous, and with such a voice 
as hers she ought to have no trouble finding a prominent 
place among New York's vocal stars. 

Miss Siivers began her professional career a little over 
a year ago, when she distinguished herself by jumping 
from a chorus part in a musical production to the role of 
principal, singing for over five months steadily without 
the loss of a single performance. After many flattering 
offers by vaudeville managers, and because of the re- 
munerative advantages such work offered, she turned her 
attention in this direction for a time. So successful were 
er efforts on the vaudeville stage that she has now been 
offered no less than three leading roles with musical pro- 
ductions for the coming season. Some of the most distin- 
guished artists of the Metropolitan have heard her and 
have prophesied great things. She is working on an op- 
eratic repertory which may make her a more conspicuous 
character ere long. Wherever she has appeared the press 
has been unusually generous in its praise both of her beau- 
tiful mezzo voice and of her splendid training. 

In her concert work Miss Silvers has filled many en- 
gagements during the past season and will enlarge this 
field of endeavor next year. During the past few weeks, 
in addition to numerous appearances in New York City 
and Brooklyn, Miss Silvers has won many new admirers 
by her extraordinarily successful concerts in Philadelphia, 
City, Newark, Dover, Hackensack, Jamaica, L. [., 
suburban cities 


Fiqué Musical Institute Students Perform 


Despite the inclement weather, a large and fashionable 
audience attended the one hundred and thirty-seventh re- 
cital of the Fiqué Musical Institute on Saturday evening, 
May 10, in the hall of the institute, 128 De Kalb avenue, 
Brooklyn. The participants deaieand very good training 
in both the vocal and piano departments. 

Josephine Lipp opened the program with a brilliant per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s G minor piano concerto, for 
which she had the support of her teacher, Cari Fiqué, at 
the second piano. Lucy Friese, soprano, who appeared for 
the first-time at the institute, sang a group of three songs 
in a meritorious manner. Little Helen McGrath next ap- 
peared, playing a piano solo, “In the Gypsy Camp,” by S 
Smith. Arthur W. Siegrist, pianist, made a good impres- 
tion with his rendition of “God Guard Thee,” paraphrase, 
Nessler-Fiqué. Edith Stich, soprano, another vocal pupil 
who appeared for the first time, and whose work won 
favor, sang a group of four songs. 

Liszt’s Hungarian fantasia was brilliantly played by 
Mrs. Robert Brandt, with Mr. Fiqué at the second piano. 
Mary Pendleburg, who had been heard before, sang a 
group of four songs. Alice McLaughlin, a very young 
pianist, gave a good account of herself, playing “La vie 
d'une Rose,” Rudd, and “Lohengrin” fantasy, Wagner- 
Dorn. Bertha Lehnert, who possesses a soprano voice of 
good quality, sang a group of three songs; this was her 
second public appearance. 

The concert eee with Grieg’s “Norwegian Bridal Pro- 
cession” and “Carnival Sounds,” as well as Liszt’s Hun- 
garian rhapsody No. 2, artistically played by Elsa Golding. 
Refreshments were served after the concert. 


Jersey 
and other 


Flatbush Morning Choral Gives Concert 


An important musical event, given in Brooklyn, was the 
first private concert of the Morning Choral of Flatbush 
(women’s voices), Mrs. Harold B. Tibbetts, president, Her- 
bert S. Sammond, conductor, at the Academy of Music, 
May 15. The elite of the borough turned out in large 
numbers and doubtless felt well repaid, for much enjoyable 
music was heard. Frank H. Edmunds gave a “Greeting” 
during the intermission, which received warm applause, 
and it seems another choral body is well established in our 
midst. Conductor Sammond deserves great credit for ac- 
complishing so much in a brief period of time. For one 
thing, he has good material to work with. The response 
to his baton was good, the ensemble excellent. Certain 
rough spots, such as in piano singing, prompt attack, cli- 
max, etc., will be improved with rehearsal. Cadman’s “In- 
dian Mountain Song,” Victor Harris’ “When Daddy Sings,” 
Rubinstein’s “Water Nymph” (with incidental solo agree- 
ably sung by the vice-president, Hazel Bouton), and 
“Nymphs and Fauns,” with an incidental cadenza by. Char- 
lotte Nissenson, all displayed very effective choral singing. 
William H. Gleim, tenor, and Warren Gehrken, pianist, 
gave solos so well that each had to add encores. “Just 
You” (Burleigh) particularly pleased Mr. Gleim’s hearers, 
and Liszt’s polonaise was well played by Mr. Gehrken, 
followed by “Arabesque” (Leschetizky). 

The concerts of next season will be anticipated with 
pleasure, for earnest endeavor and good achievement al- 
ready marks the club affairs. 


Boston Audience Liked Marjorie Church 


On April 10, Marjorie Church, the talented young pian- 
ist who made such a favorable impression in New York 
last vear, was heard in another Boston recital at Steinert 
Hall. and, according to the critic of the Boston Transcript 
the following day, “acquitted herself well.” In addition 
to speaking of the manner in which she disclosed intelli- 
gence, poise and sensibility, the same writer went on to 
say: “She can play a prelude and fugue out of Bach and 
escape the temptations of the big tone that inflates the 
music of the pseudo-emotion that, trying to color it, really 
clouds it. Plainly, she understands this music of long and 
interwoven line and expanding pattern. As temperate, as 
just, yet in no way cold or dull, was her playing of two 
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GAYLORD YOST, 


The violinist and composer, whose playing has been received 
with such splendid success wherever he has appeared, will 
be under the concert management of Julian Pollak, of New 
York, newt season. There is nothing sensational or meteoric 
in the gradual rise of Gaylord Yost in the world of music. 
His has been a steady, healthy unfoldment of those qualities 
which only the true artist possesses. Today he stands out 
conspicuously not alone for his brilliant attainments as a 
violinist, but because he has proven by his compositions that 
he is an artist with a message. Mr. Yost has appeared con- 
stantly in concerts since 1907, playing in every section of the 
United States. In the catalogues of six of America’s largest 
publishers are listed works by Mr. Yost, and there remain, 
still in manuscript, a “Concerto Burlesque” for violin, 
“Louisiana” suite and numerous smaller compositions for 
violin, piano and voice. Some one has called Gaylord Yost 
“an American artist who has something to say.” Out of the 
many eulogistic press notices written about this young artist, 
the following few words selected at random from criticisms 
tell the story——“sound intellect,” “musicianly understanding,” 
“poetry of interpretation,” “virile vitality,” “breadth of emo- 
tion,” “stability of style,” “fine tone quality,” “broad, bold, 
pure tone,” “fine shading,” “artistic fire,” “brilliant technic.” 





pieces by Brahms.” Later, in touching upon her treat- 
ment of the more modern works, the Rachmaninoff pre- 
ludes, he said that she was “crisp, fleet and sparkling.” 

In the matter of making her programs interesting and less 
tiresome, Miss Church has been most successful, as the 
chronicler of the Boston Herald indicated as follows: “It 
was distinctive of the most satisfying music of the day, 
varied and pleasing.” 


Zielinska Presented with Polish Roses 


Genia Zielinska, the coloratura soprano, is one of 
those who did a lot of valiant work in New York dur- 
ing the short campaign for the fifth Liberty Loan. Of 
Polish descent, she was chosen to appear at the great 
rally of the Polish division of the Victory Loan on 
Sunday afternoon, May 4, at the Hippodrome, where 
she sang arias and Polish songs to an audience of 
nearly 6,000. There was tremendous enthusiasm and 
she was called upon for several encores, after which 
she was presented with a huge bouquet of red and white 
roses, the Polish colors. On the evening of the same 
day she sang in Victory Way, her voice being carried 
to over 10,000 listeners by means of the audiphone. 
Other appearances were at the armory of the Ninth 
Coast Artillery on April 29, and April 30 on the Sub- 
Treasury steps. Her singing met with the heartiest 
approval, judging from the demonstration of the crowd 
on every occasion. 


The Thomas James Kellys Give Fine Recital 

A glowing account of a recital of beautiful songs given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly in Cincinnati recently 
has come to notice. It was at the charming home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Worcester, “which overlooks the Little Miami 
Valley from Indian Hill, and the latest to add to the ever 
growing fashionable interest in that vicinity.” The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer describes it as a “charming musicale,” 
and after entering into details about every number on the 
program, adds the information that these “made up a pro- 
gram of which the guests expressed their appreciation in 
spontaneous and frequent applause. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
were both in excellent voice.” 


Fanning Using Cadman’s New Song 

Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, is using Cad- 
man’s new song, “The Doeskin Blanket,” on all his 
programs. Some of the places where he has presented 
it recently are Sacramento, San José, Hollister, Cal.; 
Reno, Nev.; Fargo, N. D.; Edmonton, Alberta. Many 
musicians claim that “The Doeskin Blanket ” is destined 
to attain the popularity of this composer’s famous song, 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water. 


Sue Harvard Sings at Manor Club 
A recent appearance scheduled for Sue Harvard, so- 
prano, was that at the Manor Club at Pelham, New 
York, on Tuesday, May 27, when she was scheduled to 
sing songs by Pearl G. Curran, with the composer at 
the piano. 
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FITCHBURG FESTIVAL ESTABLISHES 
A NEW STANDARD OF ART 


Notable Soloists Score at Three Successful Concerts— 
Winners of Prizes Announced 
(Continued from page 10.) 

preciative as in former seasons, perhaps more so with a 
program that seemed to excel all previous efforts of this 
really efficient organization. This opened with the inspir- 
ing “Rakoczy” march from Berlioz’s “The Damnation of 
Faust,” followed by the Haydn symphony “Militaire.” 
Bizet’s “L’ Arlesienne,” suite, No. 2, and closed, very fit- 
tingly, with Victor Herbert's “American Fantasie.” The 
program was one of ever changing contrast and variety, 
admirably rendered, and interrupted many times with ap- 
plause that necessitated the repetition of the final move- 
ments of the program numbers. 

Miss Fitziu revealed additional artistic charms and ac- 
complishments as the matinee soloist, duplicating her suc- 
cess of the previous evening in fullest measure and adding 
greatly to the extremely favorable impression that she made 
at that time. The first vocal offering, the “Bird Song” 
from “Pagliacci,” displayed a purity of tone and vocal flex- 
ibility that was little short of astounding to even the most 
expectant of her audience, while the second appearance 
offered a group of three songs in English, with piano ac- 
companiment, Horsman’s “Bird of the Wildernéss,” Had- 
ley’s “Doushka” and Curran’s “Dawn,” which proved even 
more intimately enjoyable, to some at least, than the pre- 
ceding operatic arias with orchestral accompaniment. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, composer and pianist, was at the 
piano. 





” 


“BEATITUDES” THE CROWNING Errort. 

The crowning effort of the festival was reg ached on Fri- 
day evening, May 9, when Franck’s “Beatitudes” were 
given a rendition adequate and entirely in keeping with 
the magnificence and beauty of this work. The large 
chorus attained a finish of execution which raised its 
standard to a high level indeed, Conductor Coffin’s reading 
of the score being one that brought out the reverence and 
beauty of the composer’s ideals in a manner most gratify- 
ing not only to the audience but to the assisting soloists, 
who received support of a type that was full of inspira- 
tion and help to each artist. 

The array of soloists not only was the largest yet to 
appear at any of these festival concerts in this city, but also 
one of the most satisfying in every way, not only because 
all are accomplished and entitled to rank as among the 
successful oratorio and recital artists of the country, but 
because four of the artists were already pronounced fa- 
vorites in Fitchburg through appearances at previous fes- 
tivals. The success enjoyed by Bechtel Alcock, the tenor, 
on the preceding evening, also entitled him to a place in 
the favorite group. 

FitcupurG Favorites or LONG STANDING. 

Lambert Murphy, the tenor, has been coming to Fitch- 
burg for many seasons, beginning his long series of local 
engagements while still a student at Harvard University 
and at a time when he was first being accorded recogni- 
tion as an artist of promise by Boston musicians. Reinald 
Werrenrath, the baritone, is another artist who is possibly 
one of the most popular New York artists to enjoy the 
favor of Fitchburg music lovers, the unqualified apprecia- 
tion of this fine singer and true artist being indicated 
more emphatically than ever before. Nor is Florence 
Hinkle, the talented soprano, any stranger to Fitchburg 
audiences, while her husband, Herbert Witherspoon, ster 
ling artist and a basso of more than ordinary attainments, 
was equally welcome on this occasion. Merle Alcock, the 
contralto, was heard at the 1918 festival and, although 
appearing as a substitute artist in an ungrateful role, made 
so favorable an impression than she was secured at that 
time for a re-engagement this season. Elsie Baker, the 
other contralto soloist of the evening, was a newcomer to 
the Fitchburg festival forces, but proved an artist of the 
same high standard as her associates on the program and 
was received with a favor that undoubtedly means that 
still another singer will take a place in the list of those 
who are favorites locally, Fitchburg being especially loyal 
to the artists whom it likes, seemingly to the extent of an 
almost unlimited number of return engagements. 

The concert was a fitting close to a festival that was 
wonderfully successful in every way. Not only the com- 
poser, conductor, soloists, chorus and orchestra, contrib- 
uted in full measure to the truly remarkable rendition of 
a remarkable work, but the audience itself, representative 
in every way of the musical culture of Fitchburg and 
vicinity, gave to the performance the fullest measure of 
intelligent appreciation. That President Wallace, the 
Fitchburg Choral Society, and the annual Fitchburg fes- 
tivals are having a marked influence in extending the in- 
fluence and understanding of music throughout this sec- 
tion is becoming more and more evident; but, more grati- 
fying than all, is the responsiveness of the public, shown 
in its deep appreciation of the advantages provided and 
evidenced emphatically and unquestionably through the 
substantiality and dependency of the support that is now 
being accorded these events. 

WINNERS oF Prizes ANNOUNCED. 

The presentation of the cash prizes, all in gold, to the 
winners of the essay competition among students of the 
Fitchburg High and the Fitchburg State Normal Schools 
on Thursday afternoon, immediately preceding the open- 
ing concert of the festival, was as in previous seasons an 
event in which much local interest was centered, No ad- 
vance intimation had been given as to the winners, their 
names being announced and the prizes awarded in con- 
nection with the presentation exercises. The audience was 
made up exclusively of students and faculty members 
from the two schools, occupying all seats and overflow- 
ing to the stage, corridors, and other vantage points. 
There were selections by the festival chorus and orchestra, 
for the benefit of the students, including excerpts from 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” and other numbers, with 
solos by Andres De Segurola and Bechtel Alcock. 

The subject assigned for the essays by the students of 

the Fitchburg High School was “Music as an Educational 
* Force,” the winners being announced and the prizes 
awarded by Superintendent of Schools Ernest W. Robin- 
son. The subject assigned to students of the normal 


school was, “The Stimulus of Good Music; How Can It 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Be Brought Into the Daily Life of the People?” the win- 
ners in the normal school competition being announced 
and the prizes awarded by Principal John G. Thompson 
of that school. Both speakers expressed the appreciation 
of the respective schools and of the city as a whole to 
Herbert I. Wallace, donor of the annual prizes, and paid 
a tribute to the large influence that is being exerted by 
Mr. Wallace in building up appreciation of the best in 
music in Fitchburg and vicinity. 

First prizes of $75, second prizes of $50, and third prizes 
of $25, were awarded in each competition, a total of $300, 
to the winners from each school and an aggregate of $300. 

The winners in the high school Competition were: First 
prize, Jennette Rowe Gruener; second, Albert Sumner 
Lawretice; third, Alene Goodspeed. Both of the young 
ladies are members of the senior class, while the winner 
of the second prize is a member of the junior class. The 
judges of the high school essays were: Mrs. C. W. Spring, 
Prof, A. E, Nolen, and Herbert C. Peabody. 

The winners of the normal school competition were: 
First, Grace M. Russell, of Methuen, Mass.; second, Ger- 
trude M. Burnham, of Lowell, Mass.; and third, Ethel 
Stone, of Ashby, Mass.; the judges of the essays sub- 
mitted by the normal school students, Mrs, John G. Faxon, 
Rev. Howard A. Pease, and Asa E, Stratton. The gold 
coins were enclosed, in all instances, in handsome purses, 
as permanent souvenirs of the occasion. 

Other winners of the cash prizes, also given by Mr. 
Wallace for ‘competition by students of the Fitchburg 
Normal! School, were prizes of $50 and $25 to those stu- 
dents submitting the best original designs for the cover 
of the souvenir program. First prize had been previously 
awarded to Florence D. Conlon, of Leominster, Mass., and 
adorned the front cover of the attractive and unusually 
elaborate souvenir program, while the design submitted by 
Rosamond Sargent, of Manchester, N. H., winner of the 
second prize, adorned the cover of the “Festival Fore- 
word,” issued several weeks in advance of the concerts 
by the publicity committee. oe CM. 


Paul Althouse Gains Friends in Dallas 


Paul Althouse is certainly gaining many new friends 
for himself throughout the State of Texas, where he 
has been giving a series of concerts this month. Ap- 
pearing in the cities of San Antonio, Austin, etc., with 
a great degree of favor, the Metropolitan tenor ‘dupli- 
cated the same success in Dallas on May 9, when he 
appeared there as soloist with the Schubert Choral 
Club and the Dallas Male Chorus. Mr, Althouse came 
up to all expectations in a program which comprised the 


43 


of the concert, was his superb rendition of the “Questa 
o quella” aria from “Rigoletto.” The popular number 
was followed by as many as six encores, prominent 
among which was “Heart of a Rose,” Methven. He 
possesses one of the finest tenor voices of the present 
day and scored a splendid success. Sol Alberti fur- 
nished satisfactory accompaniments, The Schubert 
Choral Club and the Male Chorus sang selections that 
added effectively to the interest of the concert. 


B. M. S. S. Students Heard at Rye 


On Friday evening, May 2, students of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement provided the final program of 
the lecture course, under the auspices of the Board of 
Education of Rye, N, Y. The sixteen numbers given 
were heartily app lauded, every one of the artists appear 


ing being a protessional with highly cultivated talent. The 
entire rec ital was under the direction of Kendall K. Mus 


sey, the pianists, however, being pupils of Henrietta A 
Cammeyer, the singers of Eleanor H. Johnson, and the 
violinists of John K. Roosa. The program follows: Two 
numbers from suite (Handel), “Poupee valsante” (Pol 
dini), Henrietta Jungman; duet from “Madame Butterfly” 
(Puccini), Clarine Cook and Evelyn Swenson; “Orientale” 
(Cui), melodie (Tschaikowsky), Maurice Byshower; 
rondo capriccioso (Mendelssohn), waltz (Brabms), Arna 
Stein; “Mon Coeur Chante” (Chaminade), “Ouvre tes 
Yeux Bleu” (Massenet), “The Wind’s in the South” 
(Scott), Margucrite Renaud; “Caprice Viennois” (Kreis 
ler), “The Swan” (Saint-Saéns), “The Bee” (Schubert), 


andante (Beethoven), waltz (Chopin), 
Hungarian etude (MacDowell), Sarah Frank. 
The lecture course committee is to be congratulated 


upon the success of the entire course 


Bernard Kugel; 


Alys Michot’s Soirées Frangaises Popular 


Another of the intere sting Soirées Francai €s was given 


at the New York studio of Alys Michot on Tuesday, May 
6, when the soprano sang in a charming manner Busser’s 
“L’abandonée” and Hue’s “L’ane blanc.” The program 
opened with a talk by Lieut. Paul Rochat, and the Gabriel 


Pierné sonata, op. 36, was played by Georges Barrere and 
Robert Schmitz. There were also two vocal numbers by 
Leon Rothier. Walter Golde was at the piano. 
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San Diego’s S. C. C. Building to Be 

Converted Into Civic Auditorium 
Announcement has been 
that the Southern California counties building in 
to be converted into a Civic auditorium. 


San Diego, Cal., May 15, 1919. 


made 
Balboa Park is 
This 


coming season there. 
Notes. 


A very enjoyable entertainment was given last Wednes- 
An operalogue, 
was given by 


Havrah Hubbard, who very capably interpreted the vari- 
He was abl 


Amphion Club. 


day afternoon by the 
(Wolf-Ferrari), 


Jewels of the Madonna” 


ting characters of the opera. 


ous contras 

ted at the piano by 

vo solos as the opening numbers of the program, 

The California Conservatory of Music, 
Schryock, director, has inaugurated a series of Saturday 
night concerts in which advanced students of piano, violin 


and cello participate 
and solos 


bits of chamber music 


Sybil Ce 
tured at the recent Amphion concert. Miss Conklin, who 
a former San Diegan, was most enthusiastically re- 
ived by a large and appreciative audience. Her singing 
f “The Dawn of Dawns,” composed by Mrs, M. Hennion 
Robinson, her accompanist, called forth a storm of ap- 
plause for both singer and composer. Mr. Simonsen’s 
playing was received with no less enthusiasm; he also had 
to respond to numerous encores after each number, The 
Amphion Club still has a treat in store for its members, 
a Schumann-Heink concert, the date of which is to be 


announced later 


Noted People Attend Cadman Luncheon 
American 
a luncheon was given on 
room of the 
San Francisco, by Sir Henry Heyman, hon 
Bohemian Club and dean of 
Henry in a short address 


In honor of the distinguished 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Tuesday, May 6 in the “Owl's Nest” 


hemian Club, 
orary life member of the 


San Francisco violinists. Sir 


auditorium will have a seating capacity of 2,500. 
Amphion Club hopes to be able to give the concerts of the 


Claude Gotthelf, who also « hee 


programs include 


mklin and Axel Simonsen were the 
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B. Roscoe 


interesting 
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CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS’ FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, OAKLAND, 


MAY 1-2-3-4, 1919. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Mrs. 
dent of the National Federation of Music Clubs), Sigmund Beel, Bessie Bartlett-Frankel (president of Cali- 


composer, 


Bo- Bottom, left to right: 


of welcome to his guest of honor, paid high tribute to 


the genius of his friend, Mr. Cadman. 


Cadman was exceedingly happy 


In reply, 
in a few well chosen 


Mr. 
sul general of Cuba) ; 
The fol- 


fornia Federation of Music Clubs), Gertrude Ross, 
Charles O. Draa (State publicity chairman), 


Charles G, Yale, prominent mining 
expert and geologist for United States Government; 


Top, left to right: 


Mme. Sofia Newland Neustadt (State Festival chairman), 





Norton Jamison (first vice-presi- 


George McManus, Grace Widney Mabee, 
Mrs. 


M. J. Sweeney, Llewellyn B,. Cain, Anna Ruzena, 


Uda 


COMMUNITY SINGING 
TO BE FEATURE OF 


words. The affair was a pronounced success. 

lowing prominent gentlemen were invited to meet Mr. Waldrop, organist and composer; Albert Elkins, com- ’ 

Cadman at this luncheon: Frank P. Deering, prominent poser-pianist; Pierre Douillet, composer-pianist; Horace PORTLAND'S ROSE FESTIVAL 
attorney (three times president of the Bohemian Club) ; Britt, cello virtuoso; MacKenzie Gordon, tenor; George 

Edward F. Schneider, pianist and composer; Charles. K. Sterling, poet; Eugene J. Bates, prominent Bohemian ; Huge Chorus Prepares Excellent Program 
Field, Haig Patigian, sculptor ; Domenico Brescia, com- Louis C. Mullgardt, architect (designed most beautiful Portland, Ore., May 17, 1919.—Portland’s annual 
poser; William S. Rainey, actor and singer; Kaetjan building at 1915 Exposition, Court of Four Seasons); W. Rose Festival will take place on June 11, 12 and 13, and 
Attl, harpist; B. Emilio Puzans, flute soloist (also con- HH. Crane, actor. (Continued on page 49). 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
HOLDS ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 


(Continued from page 5.) 

first time to a member of the school, the previous (and 
first) recipieat having been Dr. Duffield, of the faculty, 
Before pinning the medal to the student’s gown of. Lillian 
Ellegood Fowler, the honor student of the year; Dr. Carl 
heartily praised her industry and faithfulness during three 
years at the school, saying that she had consistently scored 
the highest marks and had been judged by the board of ex- 
aminers, Sarauel A, Baldwin, F. A. O., Clarence Dick- 
inson, Mus. Doc., and the heat Ke of the faculty, as 
deserving ot the honor. The diplomas were then award- 
ed to the other graduates by Rev. Dr. Alexander, and the 
evening closed with the benediction, offered by him. 

Next year promises to be a banner year in the history 
of the Guilmant Organ School, The entering class already 
gives evidence of being one of the largest the school has 
ever had and the students are working with the customary 
zeal and faithfulness. Dr. Carl is rightly proud of the 
number of school yraduates who are holding professional 
positions of importance throughout the United States. 

The Musicat Courter learns that Hon. Philip Berolz- 
heimer has decided to offer again for the coming year the 
six scholarships on behalf of the Guilmant Organ School, 
the conditions of competition for which will be announced 
soon in these columns, 

As a matter of record, the complete program is ap- 
pended ; 





Processional: Variations de concert..............+ Joseph Bonnet 
fillard Irving Nevins, post-graduate, 1913. 
Allegro from the first organ symphonie............. +4 A. Maquaire 
Harry Wells Cosgrove, 1919. 
Scherzo from the fifth organ sonata........../ Alexandre Gu:lmant 
Hugh James McAmis, 1919. 
Toccata and fugue in D mimor...,........... John Sebastian Bach 


Pauline E. George. 
Vocal: Two songs by the first American composer, 
Francis Hopkinson (1737-179!) 
(a) “Beneath the Weeping Willow.” 
(b) “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.” 
(Edited and harmonized by a Vincent Milligan, post graduate, 


909.) 
Ada Marie Castor. 


Chocal in A milmeta Ne. 36 ic cnedac i ebbecccectcccion César Franck 
Lillian Ellegood Fowler, post-graduate, 1919 
Finale from the first organ sonata............/ Alexandre Guilmant 
Marion Hodge, 1919. 
Vocal: Recitative and aria from “Saul’’........ Ferdinand Hiller 


“Hail, David, Our Deliverer,” 
da Marie Castor, 
Chorus MAGNUS. ose eerste seer seereseseeeneecees Théodore Dubois 
fillard Irving Nevins, post-graduate, 1913. 

Presentation of the ‘William C. Carl Gold Medal.” 
Presentation of the class for graduation. 

Dr. William C. Carl, director of the Guilmant Organ School. 
Presentation of diplomas. 

Rev. Dr. George Alexander, pastor of the First Presbyterian 

Church, 


Alice Gentle Enjoys California Farm Life 


“This farm life is very strenuous and keeps me busy 
from dawn till dark,” writes Alice Gentle, the Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano from Santa Cruz, Cal., where she is 
sojourning at her sister’s farm-ranch, and storing up energy 
for her summer opera season at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 

“I am having great fun here watching one thousand ‘baby 
chicks’ develop, besides looking after a like number of 
mother chickens. Never saw so many eggs in my life— 
that is, all at one time.” In addition to her poultry inter- 
ests Miss Gentle is busy studying new roles and brushing 
up in her past successes in anticipation of her interesting 
summer operatic work. 

East Side Symphony to Make Debut 
New York is to have still another orchestra, the East 


Side Symphony, made up of a group of young Jewish 
men and women, about fifty in number, none of them 
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O’SULLIVAN REPEATS 


Twice in the Same Place 








23, 


John O'Sullivan, the great Irish 
tenor of the Chicago Opera, duplicated 
his astounding achievement of March 


Sunday evening, May 4. 
Hall was packed for the second time in six 
weeks by the very extraordinary singer. 


Boston, on 
Symphony 


in Symphony Hall, 








Never was there greater enthusiasm in staid old Symphony 
Hall than when O'Sulliv: an finished “Che Gelida Manina” 
but when he sang 
the audience stood up and shouted and screamed its approval 

O'Sullivan had time for four concerts only this spring, two 
in Boston, one in Providence and one in Worcester 

He sailed for France May 7, to fill an engagement at the 
Paris Opéra. 
concert tour is now booking 


Paste this in your hat: 


“The Wearing of the Green” as an encore, 


But he returns to America in October and a 


“O’SULLIVAN SELLS OUT” 
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F. J. McISAAC, Room 1128, No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


For dates or information, write 














over twenty-one years of age. The conductor, Louis 
Frohman, is only eighteen years of age. It is the aim 
of the orchestra to play for the Jewish people of the 
East Side the best works that have come from Jewish 
composers. 


Cable Tells of Claussen’s Triumphs 


The subjoined cablegram, from the concert management 
of Konsertbolaget Enwall, was received by Haensel & 
Jones, the American managers of Julia Claussen, the re- 
nowned mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and tells of that singer’s triumphs in her native 
country, Sweden: 

Julia Claussen’s trip through Sweden most successful. Critics 
and audiences as enthusiastic as for Jenny Lind and Christine 
Nilssen. Biggest concert ball here sold out many days before her 
appearance. Opera performances ce next wee 


Beaumont (Tex.) May Have Concert Series 

Beaumont, Tex., May 15, 1919.—Strenuous efforts are 
being made in Beaumont, Tex., to stimulate interest in 
the musical line, sufficient to justify bringing promi- 
nent artists to that city every year, beginning in the 
fall. The plans are in the hands of Blanche McDon- 
ough and E. S. Goodell, both of whom aim to give 
Beaumont the best talent that can be secured. The 
guarantee is being arranged, and it is expected that 


the music lovers of Beaumont will welcome the idea, 
inasmuch as they have had to go to nearby cities to 
hear artists of note. 





OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 





When Constantin Nicolay stepped forth from the 
Wellington Hotel the other day he paused for moment 
with a puzzled expression on his face. | could not tell 
whether he was saying to himself, “Shall | go up town or 
down town 2” or, “Is it going to rain or will the sun 
shine? 

Not that there was anything private or personal about 
it, but when I passed Mischa Elman and his father on 
Broadway the other day they were standing at the curb 


and reading a letter, the headline of which told that it was 
from the Felsen ‘Tire Company. Some detective work 
I .say so. 

Conrad Nagei, Broadway actor and photoplay star, was 
observed coming out of Tiffany’s recently, tightly grasp 
ing a dainty, square shaped parcel. Engagement or wed 
ding ring? ‘There are rumors! Conrad is a “chip o’ the 
old block,” the! said block being Dr. Nagel, of the Aborn 
Opera School. 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL CLASS OF 1919. 


‘, William C. Carl is in front of the line at the extreme right. 
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MAX LIEBLING *222* 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 828 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
2231 Broadway (cor. 8oth St.), N. Y. C, Appointments by mail only 


john BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 Kast 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 
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Barrows Pupils Reflect Praise on Teacher 


_The Providence Journal account of the song recital 
given by the pupils of Harriot Eudora Barrows in that city 
on April 26 reflects praise for the recognized ability and 
musicianship evidenced by Miss Barrows in the guidance 
of the numerous vocalists that flock to her Boston and 
Providence studios: 

A large audience listened to the singers and showed its appre- 
ciation by close attention and generous applause. Those who took 
part were some of Miss Barrows’ more advanced students, and 
the quality of their performance showed that, their talents had been 
wisely and skilfully directed. Several among them are well known 
Providence soloists, 

Helen Tiffany acted as accompanist for the pupils of the Boston 
class and Gene Ware for those from this city. The program fol- 
lows: 


“BI Time” (Salter), “The Spirit Flower” Camobell Tipton), 





PERIO wren 


Address: 182 Madison Ave., New York City 


MARIE SUNDELIUS spr 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING 7. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address t t : H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 


Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 


price, 25 cents. 
Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Studio: 613 West Ead Ave., near 90th St., N. Y. 


ConNELIUS VAN VLIET 


*CELLIST 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Stadio: 154 West 72ad Street, New York 


GENIA ZIELINSKA 


COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


Address Care of MUSICAL COURIER 
437 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


vy: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baancues or Music Tavont sy Eminent Instructors 
A. Fraemcke 














Phone 10232 Riverside 

















Piano—Artiste’ Class ..cccccccsssccccccccsscccccencs 
WOES vccccnecccesosees 0000006000000 coe cecooccegeeesoes . Hein 
TRSOEH oc cccccccececesedcoesessccccccccccccccess Rubin Goldmark 
Public School Music......ssesseecereseeveeeers Dr. Frank R. Rix 
Viekin cccccccvcccvcccccccceccecescescccvcsccceesoces Louis Wolff 


C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors, 
Catalog on Application. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management Gorgpde f, Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
7 , ew York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
. Everythi: ing to programe for that 

oust te oedema ~¥ e NF. M. C. executives, Mrs. een 

tanding ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 





“Birds on the Wing” isting) Florence Allen; “The rk” (Ru- 
binstein), “The Sleep That fits on Baby’s Eyes” (Carpenter), 
“Ecstasy” (Rummell), Helen Drake; “Montanina” (Buzzi-Peccia), 
“The Little Brown Owl” (Sanderson), “Villanelle’’ (Dell Acqua) 
Mariam Miller; “The Kerry Dance” (Molloy), “The Hindoo Song’ 
(Bemberg), “Morning” (Speaks), Gertrude Northrop; “Care Selve” 
(Handel), “Nymphs and Fauns” (Bemberg), “The Crying of 
Water” (Campbell-Tipton), Alice Louise Armstrong; “Chere uit” 
(Bachelet), “The Lass with the Delicate Air” (Arne), aria from 
“Louise’’ (Charpentier), Helen Sousa; “The White Rose” (Clough- 
Leighter), “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest” (Parker), 
“The Rose Leaves Are Falling Like Rain” (Hadley), Ruth Helen 
Davis; “Dawn in the Desert” (Ross), “Behave Yourself Before 
Folks” (Grinnell), “Why” (Tschaikowsky), Ethel Watters; “A 
Little Dutch Garden” (Loomis), “Bergere Legere” (Weckerlin), 
“Cradle Song” (MacFadyen), “May Day” (Walthew), Gertrude 
Waddington ; “The Like o’ Him’’ (Scott), “Sorrow,” Scandinavian 
folksong, “Spring’s Awakening” (Sanderson), Bertha Louise Mon- 
ast; “Dost Thou Know That Sweet Land?” (Thomas, from “Mig- 
non”), “Berrybrown” (Ward-Stephens), “Invocation to Eros” (Kur- 
steiner), Edith Glines Wilcox; “Pastoral” (Veracini), “Ah! Love 
but a Day” (Beach), “Would Thy Faith Were Mine” (Brockway), 
Amy Ward Durfee; “When I Go Alone” (Buzzi-Peccia), “Elf and 
Fairy” (Densmore), “The Birthday’ (Woodman), Marguerite 
Watson Shaftoe. 


Miller Vocal Art-Science Pupil with Creatore 


Alfredo Valenti, representative artist-pupil of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, returned recently from an operatic tour of nine- 
teen weeks as member of the Creatore Opera Company. 
The critics in cities scattered from Pennsylvania to Lou- 
isiana united in praising his “golden bass voice,” “Rich, 
deep voice” and “Majestic bearing,” as follows: 

Alfredo Valenti is a most valuable asset to the Creatore Opera 
Company. He possesses a voice of rare flexibility, range and 
smoothness.—Reading Journal. 


Alfredo Valenti possesses a golden basso and a presence of un- 
usual distinction.—Scranton Times. 

The rich, deep voice of Valenti appeared to advantage.—Nashville 
News. 

Another ‘of the troupe's really superb voices is the basso of 
Alfredo Valenti. It is large, resonant and commanding.—Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans. 


Alfredo Valenti has a voice of excellent range and quality and 


a splendid sense of musicianship.—-Youngstown Telegram. 

Alfredo Valenti, who represented the high priest, has a magnifi 
cent bass voice, and in his role had majestic bearing.—Lexington 
Leader. 


Alfredo Valenti is a basso of exceptional ease of delivery.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Alfredo Valenti’s big bass was a feature in the famous last act. 
—St. Louis Republic. 


_ Alfredo Valenti sang with ease and style, and made a distinct 
impression.—St. Louis Star. 


Alfredo Valenti’s reliable bass voice was given prominence, which 
enabled it to be thoroughly admired, and his Plunkett rounded out 
the best quartet of principals we have ever heard in this opera.— 
Youngstown Daily Vindicator. 





Alfredo Valenti has a resonant basso, and sang the part in such 
a manner that it brought back memories of Pol Plancon of unfor- 
gettable fame in the part.—Times-Leader, Wilkesbarre. 


Barbara Maurel Prefers Recital Singing 

Barbara Maurel, the contralto, whose first New York 
recital, given recently at Aeolian Hall, proved the truth 
of the good reports of her work which have come in from 
many other sections of the country, has some very decided 
ideas about the difference between opera and song re- 
citals, which she expressed recently for the Talking Ma- 
chine Journal. The following is an extract from the issue 


of that paper for April: 

“I like the opera,” she explained. “It affords scope to the 
imagination; to interpret to full advantage any role presents a 
task one likes—at least, the sort of task which appealed to me. 
Perhaps it is because the resources are called upon so heavily. 
But the concert platform is really the more difficult place to appear 
on, For one must rely entirely upon the voice, upon the capacity 
to convey to an audi the ges of poet and composer. Shorn 
of the aids provided in opera by settings and costumes, and re- 
strained also from any dramatic action, the artist faces a severer 
undertaking. . . . pe ae 

“For me there is nothing quite so artistically satisfying as the 
song recital. . There comes, first, the exacting matter of ar- 
the program, of proper choice of suitable compositions, then 














From Covent Garden, London, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 
etropolitan ra, New | itan Opera, New York, and 
ork, etc, Available for Opera, | European theatres, h to 

and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. 


Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West S8th St., N. Y. City 


L AMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


6: Avenue NIEL . . » PARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 11 West sist Street. 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 














their proper placements . . in such arrangement as will ive to 
each song its relative fitness afterward, and quite naturally one 
has to sing rather well.” The singer laughed then, in the rich 
tones of a voice which the Columbia Graphoph Company regards 
as exceptional. And by dint of persuasion we drew her to that 
phase of her musical experiences. ; 

“Without a doubt,” she admitted, in P to a direct ques- 
tion, “the Grafonola is as useful to the artist as it is entertaining 
to the public. From it I have learned much.” Yet it was of Bar- 
bara Maurel a Columbia expert said: “One of the most delightful 
voices which in my twenty-five years’ experience I have ever heard 
before a horn.” 


Jacobinoff Triumphs in Sonata Recital 


Accompanying are some examples of the manner in 
which the press of Philadelphia registered the success 
of Sascha Jacobinoff, that talented young violinist, who 
gave an “evening of sonatas” at the Little Theater in that 
city on March 23 in conjunction with D, Hendrik Ezer- 
man, pianist : 

It i icianship of a high quality to stand the test of 
three ye mn on enn pon Rall Such pmaern dB Fe was exemplified 
in the “Sonata Evening” given at the Little Theater last night by 
D, Hendrik Ezerman, pianist, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist. . . . 
The artists showed unusual fire and spirit in the Grieg, which is 
one of the most thrilling pieces in the sonata form. Their technical 











fici st dazzlingly demonstrated in the final move- 
cout of tole pot mm In laneitation of mood the second movement 


with notable spontaneity and was most cordially received.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


Both musicians played well, the fine violin work of Jacobinoff 
being admirably supported by the capable ac pani t of Ezer- 
man, while both instruments were enjoyed in the individual parts 
offered as well as in the ensembles. The large audience was enthu- 
siastic in endorsing an evening of rare pleasure——The Philadel- 
phia Record. 








At all times there was a perfect understanding between the per- 
formers and the tonal balance, and the differentiation between the 
solo part and the accompaniment was exact, showing the results of 
many rehearsals together. Both played with great beauty of tone 
and that artistic reserve so necessary in music of this kind.— 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


As Sascha Jacobinoff grows older the impression grows deeper 
that he is one of the most talented young violinists that America 
has produced in the present generation. It may be sume years 
before this verdict is pronounced by the public at large, but if 
Mr. Jacobinoff appears on the concert stage as often as he deserves, 
ge honest appraisal of his worth is sure to be made.—Philadelphia 

ress. 





Mildred Dilling Delights Indianapolis 
On April 17, Mildred Dilling, the harpist, assisted by 
an ensemble of ten young pupils of her former teacher, 
Louis Schnellschmidt-Koehne, gave a very successful 








Photo by Alfred Dyer Hohen 
MILDRED DILLING, 


Harpist. 


concert at Hollenbeck Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. Follow- 
ing is part of a glowing report which appeared in the 
Star the next day: 

The grouping of eleven golden harps and eleven young women 
dressed in delicate colors on the stage made a charming picture, 
The ensemble class was arranged in a half circle with Miss Dilling 
in the center. The whole program proceeded smoothly, with every 
instrument in puree relation to the other and with a fine main- 
tenance of rhythm and harmony. 


That Miss Dilling is an artist was evident in every number on 
her list, h included several pieces arranged by her for her 
instrument: “Sihce good harp literature is not plentiful, the pro- 


gram was a model of discriminating selection based on a good 
general knowledge of written music. _ 

In her first group of solo numbers Miss Dilling played the Bach 
bourree in G, giving it the clean, exact interpretation that it 
demands, Haydn’s minuet, an old Dutch folksong and an old 
French chanson completed the group, each number presented in 
just the right way to emphasize its particular character. There 
was no light showiness in the harpist’s work. Its difference from 
that of the merely good student lies in distribution of accent and 
the way tonal values are brought out. In every instance where 
an air was carried the harp sang the theme and the beautiful elabo- 
ration was pocsaeery. 

In her three Debussy numbers, with their spreading of sound, 
their overlapping chords and arpeggios, Miss Dilling obtained some 
charming, subtle effects, 


Novaes Plays Grieg Concerto Superbly 

Musicians, newspapers, and the public continue to extol 
the splendid pianistic art of Guiomar Novaes, that sterling 
Brazilian artist. She appeared as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York on May 13, in Carnegie 
Hall, and on the following day these notices were to her 
credit in the New York dailies: 

Guiomar Novaes played the Grieg A minor piano concerto with 
splendid fire and rhythmic feeling —New York Tribune. 





Guiomar Novaes played the familiar A minor Grieg concerto 
with great technical brilliancy, inspiring sonority and forceful dy- 
namics. I have seldom heard the cadenza of the first movement 
better played.—New York Herald. 





The Philharmonic Society gave one of its few remaining con- 
certs last evening in Carnegie Hall with Guiomar Novaes, the bril- 
liant Brazilian pianist, as the additional attraction—Morning World. 





Playing with less power and brilliance in the Grieg concerto than 
the late | cod Carrefio, Miss Novaes nevertheless delighted by the 
mellowness of her tone and the breadth and ease of her perform. 
ance. She was applauded enthusiastically——New York Globe. 


The heaving bulk of Grieg’s youthful work—a work, however, 
which he was reluctant to let stand unchanged until his last years 
—Miss Novaes could delineate courageously, strongly. Brilliancy of 
tone often gave way to flaring, thundering immensity, but this was 
what the work most wanted, and what Miss Novaes, as much as 
any woman player of today, can give-—New York Evening Sun, 


Guiomar Novaes was the soloist at this concert, playing the Grieg 
concerto with her accustomed insight and technical grace.—New 
York Journal. 


a ded 





Miss Novaes was heard with enth Her ence resp 
swiftly to the splendors of her tone, the rippling brilliancy of her 
finger work and the musical quality of her repting, She played 
the cad in the first movement superbly—New York Morning 





f the Beethoven work, with its broad, flowing melody, 
splendid heights of poetry; this entire sonata, in fact, was given 
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New York and Brooklyn Claim Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath has long been the subject of dis- 
cussion, a sort of bone of contention between the New 
York and Brooklyn concert going public. New York has 
always claimed him as a native son because he lives in 
New York and went to New York University, and Brook- 
lyn lays her claims to the fact that he was born there 
and spent his early youth, school and high school days 
on her side of the river. No decision has ever settled 
the rival claims. 

A new competition seems to have arisen! This time 
it is between Aeolian Hall in New York and the Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn. Heretofore Aeolian Hall has 
claimed that this popular young baritone has dignified 
her stage with his presence more times in a season than 
her rival's, as Mr. Werrenrath’s recitals there have num- 
bered three annually, whereas Brooklyn could only claim 
one or two. This year the famous old Academy has 
claimed three recitals against two at Aeolian Hall—in 
fact, the Academy says that Aeolian never had him three 
times in two months, or what is an even better record, 
twice in two weeks! The February appearance was given 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, the April 
7 concert with the Choral Art Club, and the April 21 
recital for the benefit of the Throop Avenue Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital. Attached are several notices cover- 
ing these appearances : 

The hold by Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, on the Brooklyn 
music loving public was again manifest last night, when at his 
unassisted recital, given under the auspices of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, every seat in the opera house, including those improvised on 
the stage, were occupied. The offering by the popular singer con- 
sisted of five groups of songs, enabling him to display his versa- 
tility. The insatiable audience, however, demanded and obtained 
encores after each grouv.—Brooklyn Standard Union, February 11. 


The great audience hung breathless on the singer's slightest inflec- 
tion. It was indeed a notable lesson in program making and in 
the art of simple, honest, artistic singing, in which every effect 
was made without exaggeration or trick, but by the skillful use 
of tone color and nice graduations in building up climaxes. But 
above all it was an object lesson of the sort ~ | success which may 
follow the thorough mastery of the art of singing. He is the first 
concert singer of the day because he has mixed brains with his 
singing and has not ceased to study until he is master of every 
last secret of shading and nuance, until his enunciation has reached 
perfect clearness, no matter what the sounds nor the note upon 
which they happen to fall, and until his diction has achieved ele- 
gance and expressiveness. Last of all, he has studied his repertory 
until he is able to reveal every shade of meaning and the full 
feeling of every one of his songs. In his Shakespeare group he 
included “Who Is Sylvia?” which nobody can sing with more 
distinction or sincerity, And nobody ever sings Haydn's “She 
Never Told Her Love” with such exquisite elegance and feeling 
as Werrenrath. The whole story was told in the “Danny Deever.” 
Nobody sings it so well. This serious and faithful student of the 
art of singing has won a large and devoted following. He deserves 
it.—Brooklyn Eagle, February 11. 


He was in excellent voice and his rendition of the many numbers 
on his varied program was a delight.—Brooklyn Citizen, Febru- 
ary It. 





Reinald Werrenrath, whose reputation as singer has spread over 
the length and breadth of the land, has arrived at that summit of 
vocal glory, namely, the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s voice is a high baritone that shows extreme cultivation and 
which he holds under perfect control at all times. He is likewise 
a master of style-—Brooklyn Standard Union, April 23. 


London Encomiums for Genia Fonariova 


Musicians, the public, and newspapers have united in 
their praise of the fine art of Genia Fonariova, a 
typical Russian, who has appeared in concert, at vari- 
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GENIA FONARIOVA, 


Mezzo-soprano. 





ous social functions, ete. in many cities throughout 
Europe and America. The accompanying clippings 
refer only to several engagements which the mezzo- 


soprano filled in London: 

A charming little recital of songs was given by Mme. Fonariova. 
. . . The singer was a member of the company which gave “The 
Queen of Spades” at the London Opera House in the summer, and 
we particularly remarked the beautiful quality of her voice 
in the second act of that opera. It was a pleasure to hear her 
in a program which ranged from Gluck and Paisiello to modern 
French and Russian songs. It is not only the voice which attracts, 
but the accomplished style, which is as enjoyable in the intimate 
conditions of a small concert room as in the opera house.—The 


Times. 





and mellow, and she is a tasteful and deeply 


Her voice is rich u \ 
i All the songs she sang were given with an 


sympathetic artist. 
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unerring beauty of tone. The recitalist did not attempt too much, 
and so left her audience desiring more—a much wiser policy than 
that of rushing through a pone Te program. Her choice covered 
a wide range, nevertheless. . Mme. Fonariova gay to all 
the emotions, and without exception she was successful. She should 
be heard oftener in London.—The Queen. 


Mme, Fonariova, who looked captivating in_ Russian costume, 
sang charmingly songs by Seroff and Glinka.—The Queen. 


Percy Grainger, an Original Artist 


At a recent appearance in Toronto the press wrote the 
following about Percy Grainger : 

Percy Grainger is the most poetic interpreter among the pianists 
of the day, First of all, as he began his program, one was struck 
with his power, and afterwards with his delicacy, These two poles 
of strength and refinement are equally his realm, and all degrees 
of expression between he controls with the inner power of sym- 
pathy. . . . The last suite consisted of settings of his own folk 
music and dances of the most delightful character, after which the 
applause was insistent and continued until Mr. Grainger had given 
three encores, one the lovely “County Derry” air, another a set- 
ting of “There’s Nae Luck” and last of all an exquisitely poetic 
composition thoroughly characteristic of the performer.—The~ To- 
ronto World, 

The charm of Mr, Grainger as a pianist comes largely from his 
freshness and his abundant vitality. He challenges attention by his 
originality as an artist. He comes before his audience briskly and 
eagerly. His appearance is classic, and the golden hair and clear 
cut profile suggest the young gods of mythology, but Mr. Grainger 
does not affect any poses to bear out the character. He goes about 
his business as a pianist with the air of one who does not care 
anything about the convent’ons of the concert platform. It is 
this disregard of convention that stamps everything done by Mr. 
Grainger. He makes the old dry-as-dusts, to whom academic notions 
are almost sacred, shake their heads, but every one else feels at 
once that he has his own way of saying things» and that he is 
original and authentic. It is always stimulating to come up against 
an unconventional mind in the musical world, when the unconven- 
tionality is secured without eccentricity. There’s not an affectation 
in the playing of Mr. Grainger. He is masculine and thoroughly 
genuine. He gave a stirring and at times, it must be admitted, 
surprising interpretation of Chopin's polonaise, op. 53. His use of 
his left hand while playing this number was highly interesting. 
There is also another side to Mr. Grainger’s art. He is a poet of 
the keyboard. He played Grieg’s “To the Spring” as an encore 
number, and his rendering was exc uisitely oetic. Another encore 
was his own “Tune from County Derry,” the most popular of his 
compositions, and here again he was the lyric poet, and perhaps 
one ought also to mention at the same time the Chopin prelude. 
It is as a Grieg interpreter that Mr. Grainger excels. Perhaps it 
is because there seems to be a kinship between the Australian and 
the Scandinavian, found in their love of the simple but eloquent 
themes that express the souls of the common folk.—Mail and 
Empire. 





Frieda Hempel | Sang—That’s All” 


The following criticism speaks so eloquently for the 
splendid singing done by Frieda Hempel at her concert 
in Roanoke, Va., on May 5 that further comment would 
be superfluous ; 5 

Frieda Hempel sang—that’s all. 

In the realm of music that declaration is equivalent to one that 
Kreisler or Hofmann played; in the realm of drama it would mean 
what once would have been conveyed by the simple announcement 
that Salvini or Bernhardt, Duse or Jefferson appeared. It means 
that those persons who were at the Academy last night (May sth) 
heard certainly one of the most brilliant sopranos the operatic or 
concert stage hes ever produced. . ‘ 

The impressions of artistic achievements in a large sense are not 
susceptible to translation into words, written or spoken. Who would 
attempt to interpret in words the impressions conveyed in the bril- 
liance of Taubert’s “Bird Song” that closed the Hempel concert, or 
the primitive plaint of Troyer’s Zuni Indian tradition, “An Invo 
cation to the Sun God,” or the snap and appeal of the simpler 
character of folksong encores? 

Never has Roanoke heard a more brilliant or more gracious 
singer. There was no end to the difficult work Miss Hempel did 
to show appreciation for the apparently insatiable demands of her 
audience. Her program was generous to start—she more than 
doubled it... . 

To place Miss Hempel’s pinnacle in the program would require 
some delicate soundings. The famous coloratura smiled and sang 
straight to the warm Rintes of those she faced in her first appear- 
ance, with an embracing aria from “Ernani” in two movements. 
Then she proved what she thought of her reception by giving the 
“Last Rose of Summer.” . . . 

Miss Hempel gave the highly popular and highly difficult Proch 
aria that was one marvelous display of vocal pyrotechnics. As an 
encore the promised “Blue Danube” came, ead because the thor 
oughly thrilled audience would not turn loose another thrill was 
flashed into their ears and souls when the singer burst into the strains 
of “Dixie.” . . Miss Hempel, fortunately, is one of the first 
water artists of worldwide fame, who is as charming personally as 
professionally, and she seemed fairly beaming with the pleasure 
derived from the warmth of her reception.—Roanoke Times. 


Havens Trio Again Triumphs 


The celebrated Havens Trio gave a concert in New Lon- 
don, Conn., on Wednesday evening, April 23, at the New 
London Vocational School, and evidently added another 
to its long list of successes judging from the following re- 
view in the New London Telegraph: 

The members of the Havens Trio—Sylvain Noack, Alwin Schroe 
der and Raymond Havens—played two ensemble numbers, trios by 
Haydn and Dvorak, . Each of these numbers brought out the 
masterly technic of the players and the harmony of their work 
together. A group of solo numbers was given by each member of 
the trio. Mr. Noack played “Zephyrs,” by Hubay, ““Romatce Anda- 
louza,” by Sarasate, and the polonaise in D major by Wieniawski, 
pieces in which he was able to display his ability as a violinist. 
Of the group played by Mr. Havens, the ballad in G minor by 
Chopin was the favorite. Each number showed his fire poetic 
and interpretative sense and wonderful technic. Mr. Schroeder, 
who has gained fame as a cellist throughout America and Europe, 
gave a wonderful performance of his selected numbers. Grieg’s 
“Andante Religioso” in G minor and the delicate “Spinning Song” 
by Popper were the best of his pieces. Each member of the trio 
responded to encores. This was the last of the World Famous 
Artist series of concerts, and the applause of the throng of music 
lovers proved their appreciation of the work of the musicians. 


Nina Morgana, an Immediate Favorite 

As was to be expected, Nashville’s big Ryman Audi- 
torium was filled to overflowing on the occasion of the 
concert given there on April 29 by three prominent 
artists—Caruso, Nina Morgana and Elias Breeskin. 
After using many flattering adjectives in praise of the 
work of the great tenor and also of Mr. Breeskin, the 
violinist, the Nashville Banner of April 30 speaks of 
Miss Morgana’s art as follows: 

If Caruso was pleasing with his rare and powerful tenor, equally 
so was Nina Morgana, a rising young soprano, who sang her way 
into immediate favoritism. She has a soft, velvety voice, yet with 
power enough to reach ar any demand. She was perhaps better 
appreciated in her group of English songs, “He Loves Me,” “The 

ee Butterfly” and “Summer.” In the last two numbers especially 
she was able to —— into play rare technic and tone color that 
showed her to be truly a great artist. Her tones ripple along with 
the clear limpidity of a mountain brook, and added to this she pos- 
sesses a magnetic personality and camaraderie with her audience that 
endeared her at once. 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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in any of the cardinal 
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which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
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perfect harmonic ef- 
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ume is overwhelming, 
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bewitching and en- 
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of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
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outlast any other piano. 
And, what is more, 
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of other good pianos. 
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Celebrated Spanish 
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Europe. Teacher of 
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Auspices 


THEORETICAL UNIVERSITY 
FOR SINGERS 


Free lectures on twenty-four subjects relating to 
“Professional Voice” will be given during the sum- 
mer months by THADDEUS WRONSKI, the cele- 
brated Polish basso and vocal teacher. “Theory of 
Voice,” “Carrying Power,” “Vocal Tone of Differ- 
ent Nationalities,” “Tone at the Distance,” “Auto- 
matic Tone Projection,” “Phonographs,” etc., will be 
included 

It is in the interest of out-of-town teachers and 
students to attend these lectures. For details write 


THADDEUS WRONSKI STUDIOS 
308 West 56th Street New York City 
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(Continued from page 47.) 
Namara’s Brilliant Debut in Mexico City 


When Marguerite Namara, the lovely lyric soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Association, left to fill an operatic en- 
gagement with the Del Rivero opera forces in Mexico City, 
many were the misgivings among her friends. Such an 
unsettled country to go to—she never would get across the 
border—and many other warnings were solemnly sounded, 
but the charming Namara has a sense of adventure in ad- 
dition to her other senses, and she refused to be alarmed. 
Now comes word from Mexico City of the debut of this 
brilliant artist as Micaela in “Carmen,” and her adventur- 
ous spirit is justified. The two leading newspapers of 
Mexico City—Universale and Excelsior—spoke in the fol- 
lowing glowing terms of the young soprano: 

She sang in an exquisite manner the two immortal airs of her 
role, her graceful figure and the extraordinary delicacy of her art 
being in perfect keeping with the ingenuous and sweet nature of 
the character she impersonated.- —Universale. 


Her youth and the freshness “of h her perfectly trained voice con- 
quered the public in her favor.—Excelsior, 


More Successes for Merle Alcock 


During the 1918-19 season, Merle Alcock, one of our 
very popular contraltos, has filled engagements in Bos- 
ton, Providence, New York City, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Canton (Ohio), Worcester (Mass.), Lansing 
(Mich.), Saginaw, Norfolk, Manchester, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, etc. After an appearance in Boston, L. C. 
Elson, of the Boston Sunday American, spoke of Miss 
Alcock’s “excellent singing,” while the Boston Post 
made the statement, that she is an “effective solo 
singer.” H. T. Parker, in the Transcript, published in 
the same city, said that “Olive Kline, Merle Alcock, 
Arthur Hackett and Reinald Werrenrath were as 
smooth and elegant with their solo or concerted meas- 
ures as Saint-Saéns could have wished.” The Daily 
News of April 29 contained a very flattering account of 
Miss Alcock’s recital there on April 28, it being the 
opinion of the critic that “It was a musical event of 
great importance to Dayton. Miss Alcock’s voice is 
quite regal in quality, rich and full bloomed. Haydn 
and Handel airs and other old songs were sung with 
commendable smoothness and intelligence, and she en- 


tered into the spirit of the modern school with cantt 
facility.” The audience demanded many encores. 
From February 1 to February 22 Miss Alcock ap- 
peared in many joint recitals with that well known 
tenor, Bechtel Alcock. The contralto’s May festival 
dates included appearances in Fitchburg, Mass.; Ma- 
con, Ga.; Ann Arbor, Mich., and Bethlehem, Pa. 


Laurenti’s Voice a Revelation 


That Mario Laurenti was given a hearty reception on 
the occasion of his appearance in Perth Amboy at a recent 
Motor Corps concert is amply demonstrated by the accom- 
panying criticism, taken from the Perth Amboy Evening 
News: 

Mario Laurenti’s voice was a revelation. The young Metropolitan 
baritone had been hailed as the possessor of a beautiful voice, but 
it is doubtful if the audience last night had anticipated reins 
of the caliber that Mr. Laurenti showed. In the aria “Eri T from 
Verdi's “Masked Ball,” the singer carried the audience pp Ba 5 
transports of pleasure as only a baritone can do. His group of 
songs sung later were received splendidly, and he was > oon to 
respond with an encore, which won the heart of his auditors. While 
most of Mr. Laurenti’s selections were sung in his native Italian, 
he sang Tosti’s “My Dreams” in English, and his accent made a 
charming and very pleasant variation. In the group he sang “Occhi 
di fata,” by Denza, and “Villanella,” by Sibella, in addition to 
the Tosti piece. 


Nicolay Scores in Scranton 


Appended are two of the press notices culled by Con- 
stantin Nicolay on the occasion of his very successful ap- 
pearance in Scranton, Pa., the latter part of April: 

The concert, which was given under the direction of John T. 
Watkins, was featured by the appearance of Constantin Nicolay, 
the famous baritoné of the Chicago Grand Opera, a Greek who 
possesses a wonderful voice. He amply justified all that the local 
patron had predicted. He gave an aria from “Don Carlos,” the 
toreardor song from “Carmen” and a group of Greek songs, thrill- 
ing and inspiring in their dramatic delivery. Mr. Nicolay has a 
voice of really wonderful range, his high notes being wonderfully 
clear and full. He was in his best in the “Don Carlos’ aria.— 
The Scranton Republican. 


Receiving fully the attention : he be deserved was the Chicago bari- 
tone, Mr. Nicolay. His voice was superb and his numbers were 
greeted with great opm. Probably the best effort of the evening 
was the rendition of the beautiful aria from “Don Carlos.” His 
coming provided one of the real treats of the musical season in 
Seranton.—The Scranton Times, 

(Continued On page 50.) 





MAY PETERSON’S “COMIN’ THRO’ 
THE RYE” CAPTURES HIGH BIDDER 


Petersburg, Va., Completely Won by Metropolitan 
Soprano’s Singing at Victory Loan Rally—“Dis- 
tinctly an American Prima Donna” 


Petersburg, Va., May 12, 1919.—The music loving 
people of Petersburg have never enjoyed a more de- 
lightful evening than that of the May Peterson con- 
cert, which was given at the High School Auditorium 
on Saturday, May 10. Miss Peterson is an artist of 
rare genius, and, in addition to the exquisite beauty of 
her voice, she has a charm of -personality and a gra- 
ciousness of manner which insures the deepest and 
most enthusiastic appreciation of her audience. She is 
distinctly an American prima donna, and the sparkling 
vivacity of some of her interpretations, reminiscent of 
her brilliant success in the Opéra-Comique of Paris, 
serves only to enhance her charm. 

Her program was one of infinite variety and showed 
the wide scope of the artist. In the first group, “Nina” 
and “Rose Softly Blooming” were especially Retightfut 
Her interpretation of “Allelujah,” from Mozart’s “Ex- 
ultate,” was splendid, showing her ability to portray 
through the medium of song every emotion of the hu- 
man heart. As a whole, her French group was most 
artistic, though among the Russian numbers, “Deep in 
Love Was I” was especially fine, as was also the Span- 
ish “El Cant des Aveells,” by Millet. The English 
group was one of charming simplicity, and was warmly 
received by the audience. 

The informal words of explanation with which Miss 
Peterson prefaced many of her selections was one of 
the most delightful features of the evening. In her 
choice of encores she showed her never failing tact in 
selecting songs that would appeal to a Southern audi- 
ence. 

At the conclusion of the program, after several en- 
forced encores, Miss Peterson assisted in soliciting 
bonds for the Victory Loan. Her beauty and mag- 
netic personality made her appeal irresistible, and the 
audience responded liberally. Several of the largest 
subscribers were rewarded by voluntary selections 
from the prima donna, and she “sold” “Comin’ ‘Thro’ the 
Rye” to a high bidder 

The sum _ subscribed will be accredited to the 
Wednesday Music Club, under the auspices of which 
organization the concert was given. 


Tollefsen Pupils Give Recital 


Pupils of Carl and Augusta Tollefsen collaborated in a 
recital of piano and violin music at the Central Y. M. C 
A. auditorium, Brooklyn, May 16. Miss Langrock played 
Chopin, Moszkowski and Schumann pieces with exquisite 
touch. Miss Makin rendered charmingly Scharwenka’s 
“Spanish Serenade” and MacDowell excerpts. Bernhard 
Knudsen has an exceptionally sweet violin tone, and Clara 
Markowitz, aged about ten years, was quite extraordinary 
in her performance of a aydn concerto from memory. 
Anthony Di Trinis is certainly a young master of the 
violin, displaying superior virtuosity in Vieuxtemps’ ballad 
and polonaise. Otto Bender gave a solo with clear, full 
tone, All the participants received many fiowers and much 
applause. 


John Prindle Scott Closes Busy Season 
After having just completed the mest strenuous sea- 
son in his professional career, John Prindle Scott, the 
well known American composer, left New York for 
Lovells, Mich., on Monday, May 5, where he expects 


to spend the entire summer in rest and recreation. 
During the past season Mr. Scott has conducted many 
different “sings” in New York, Brooklyn, at camps, 
clubs and settlement houses, besides composers’ re- 
citals for the Oberlin Club, Fraternal Association of 
Musicians, Women’s University Club and numerous 
private affairs. 
Huntzinger & Dilworth, Harold Flammer and G. 
Schirmer will soon bring out new songs by Mr. Scott 
(sacred and secular), among them “Light,” “Depart 
from Me, Ye Cursed,” “There Is a Land of Pure De- 
light,” and a secular ballad, “To an Old Love.” 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils Busy 


Mabel Fowks sang at the recent meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association in the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, also in Jersey City for the Masonic Temple con- 
cert, with gratifying success; she has been engaged to 
fill her ninth consecutive season as contralto soloist in 
the Fifth Street Reformed Church, Bayonne, N. J. Her 
singing of John Prindle Scott’s “Ride On” in her Good 
Friday service brought her special commendation for 
her fine reading of this justly beautiful and fitting song. 
Julia Forrest, contralto, still retains her ‘position as 
soloist at Temple Beth-El in Jersey City. Mae Ford 
severs her connection with the Church of the Holy 
Apostle, New York, to go to St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Jersey City. She just sang a return engage- 
ment as club soloist in West Hoboken, N. J., and has 
been giving interesting programs at the Riis Settle- 
ment, New York. Gladys Hahn is enjoying her first 
position as assisting soprano soloist in St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Jersey City. 

Jeanette Thomas has been giving her beautiful voice 
to the aid and delight of convalescent soldiers, having 
sung fifteen, times for them in the last three ‘months. 
Her most recent concerts were at the Engineers’ Club, 
New York, and one in Union Hill, N. J., when she was 
obliged to ‘give several encores. Miss Thomas sings at 
Camp Merritt this week, and her recent program at 
Ellis Island was greatly enjoyed. 

Anna G. O’Neil was one of the soloists at the recent 
banquet of the Guaranty Trust Company at the Hotel 
Commodore, New You and she at once secured a 
return engagement. 


Hazel Dawn a Star of Three Worlds 


It is given to few stars to shine in more than one world. 
Hazel Dawn has managed it in two—the movie world 
and the world of the legitimate stage—and lately, quite 
to the surprise of her friends and admirers, she proved 
her ability in the musical world, appearing at one of the 
Sunday evening entertainments given at the Harris Thea- 
ter, New York, for men in the service. With her sister, 
Margaret Romaine, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, singing, she played with real professional finish 
the obligato to the charming song, “The Mother Heart,” 
by William Stickles, (Huntzinger & Dilworth), with the 
composer at the piano. It goes without saying that this 
was the great hit of the program. 


Dunning’s Sons Have Fine War Record 


Carrie Louise Dunning has every reason to feel proud 
of the war records of her two boys, Major Carroll W. 
Dunning, of the Motor Transport Train, and Lieutenant 
Earle B. Dunning, of the 3o1st Heavy Tank Battalion. 
In return for his acts of bravery while under the Hun 
shell fire, the latter was decorated with the British mili- 
tary cross, the French Croix de Guerre and the American 
distinguished service cross. Major Dunning is still in 
France, but is expected home before long. 
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ROY D. McCARTHY, = 
The well known song leader of Tacoma, Wash., 
who is doing much toward stimulating com- 
munity singing in that city. The objectives of 
his work are (1) “to provide opportunity for 
and to create interest in the entertainment that 
comes from mass singing of the songs of peace 
and war wherever service men assemble,” (2) = 
“to stimulate civilians in an endorsed spirit of 
hospitality toward our fighting men by singing 
for them and with them the songs of home and 
camp.” Mr. McCarthy is an A.M. of Columbia 
University and a pupil of L. A, Torrence, of the 
Cosmepolitan School of Music in Chicago. In 
1913 he acted as song leader of the Central 
Y. M. C. A., New York, and for seven years was 
the superintendent of the public schools in Min- 
nesota, While in that city Mr. McCarthy also 
was a member of the North High School faculty 
for a period of three years, and was Harry = 
Phillips’ understudy and a member of his West- = 
minster Chorus Choir. Besides this, he gained 
recognition as an excellent concert singer, pos- 
sessing as he does an excellent baritone voice. 
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(Continued from page 44.) 
the directors of the festival have requested the War 
Camp Community Service to supervise a musical pro- 
gram in connection with the festival. There will be 
community singing and special features by instru- 
mentalists. Alexander Stewart, district representative 
of community singing for the Western division of the 
War Camp Community Service, says that he will need 
the co-operation of every musician in Portland. Vol- 
unteer service only will be asked and accepted. All 
singers are expected to join in a huge volume of song 
that will impress upon the visitors that Portland is a 
singing city as well as a rose city. 
NOTEs, 

Robert Louis Barron, professor of violin in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, was heard in recital in the Central 
Library on May 13. The artist, who found great favor 
with his audience, played Mozart’s concerto No. 4 in 
D major and Max Bruch’s concerto No. 1 in G minor. 
Mr. Barron has a warm tone and his technic is smooth 
and finished. Ida May Cook, recently of Chicago, fur- 
nished admirable accompaniments. 

Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., gave another interest- 
ing recital at Reed College, May 13. His program was 
devoted to Belgian selections. J. ne O; 
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Mr. and Mrs. Morris Give Recital 

At the studios of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Morris, 330 West 
Ninety-fifth street, New York City, a very enjoyable re- 
cital took place, Sunday evening, May 11. The rooms, 
seating in all almost 100 guests, were filled to their utmost 
capacity. Cosby Dansby Morris was heard for the first 
time in New York, and showed herself to belong to the 
class of true artists. She exhibited amazing technic and 
a style both vigorous and polished. Harold Morris was 
in splendid condition and again charmed his audience by 
his brilliant playing. His heute number was exquisite- 
ly given and full of appeal. 

The violinist, Ernest La Prade, with Mrs. Morris, gave 
a finished performance of the A minor sonata, by Schu- 
mann, and the A major sonata by César Franck. His 
tone is rich and delightful in its singing quality. Alma 
Beck, the popular contralto, offered a group of songs by 
Harold Morris, Ernest La Prade and Marion Bauer. Miss 
Bauer accompanied her own song, “The Last Word.” This 
song was heard by many for the first time. It is a beauti- 
ful composition, full of wistful charm and stirring in its 
emotional power, and Miss Beck sang it as she did the 
others, with a fine artistic intelligence. 


Adolph M. Foerster’s Songs Featured 

May V. Cunningham prepared an interesting program 
for her appearance at the Ladies’ Club, of Pittsburgh, on 
May 3. Her first number was the aria, “One Fine Day,” 
from “Madame Butterfly,” which was followed with se- 
lections by E. R. Kroeger, A. W. Kramer, and five songs 
by Adolph M, Foerster—‘“Spring Is Here,” “The Fir 
Tree,” “A Wondrous Thing It Must Be,” “Early Spring” 
and “Unceasing Love.” Miss Cunningham concluded her 
program with “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” an aria 
from Weber’s “Oberon.” 


Francesco Daddi i in Great Demand 

Francesco Daddi, the widely known vocal teacher and 
coach, who, for the last several years has had a studio in 
the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, has been in such de- 
mand that last season he was unable to appear in New 
York with the Chicago Opera Association in more than 
two performances at the Lexington Theater, his time 
being completely taken up with his pupils. As is well 
known, Mr. Daddi has been a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association since its inception, nine years ago. 

It is not well known here that previous to singing tenor 
buffo roles, Mr. Daddi was regarded as one of the best 
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FRANCESCO DADDI, 
Lyric tenor, 
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Many of the Italian opera singers 
Almaviva in “The 
He sang equally well all 
the tenor repertory and came to this country at the time 
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lyric tenors in Italy. 
appearing in Chicago consider his 
Barber” one of his best roles. 


of the Manhattan Opera, being one of the most likable 
members of the Hammerstein roster of singers. 

A specialist in voice placement, Mr. Daddi also coaches 
for opera, stage and recital and many of Chicago's pro- 
fessional singers are now coaching with him. Several of 
his artist-students are also members of the Chicago Opera 
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Association, securing their contracts after one or two 
years’ tuition with this excellent instructor. 


Arthur Kraft Returns to Civilian Life 
After serving a year and a half in the. United States 
Army, Arthur Kraft, the popular tenor, has returned to 
Chicago and already has had many engagements. Mr 
Kraft served seven months in the infantry and was then 
detailed to Division Headquarters on special duty. While 
in the service he was called upon many times to sing, and 
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Tenor, 
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in t at capacity assisted at many of the loan drives and 
established the reputation throughout the surrounding 
country as the “soldier-tenor.” 

Mr. Kraft has left Chicago for New York to prepare 
himself for the coming season and is now arranging his 
bookings for 1919-20, which he anticipates will be un 
usually busy. Before joining the army Mr. Kraft had 
gained an enviable reputation throughout the country 
through the beauty of his voice and the excellence of his 
art. He is one of the most popular tenors in the Middle 
West, and is now preparing several interesting programs 
which he has been asked to give at several private fun 
tions in New York City the latter part of this month 


One Composer to Another 

Mana-Zucca and Frederick W. Vanderpool are 
that stand out prominently among the lists of worth while 
American composers. Their songs have been and are being 
sung in practicaily every important music center in this 
country by leading artists, and yet neither one suffers from 
the common malady, the “P. J.s” (professional! jealousy) 
Mana-Zucca proved this when she sent the following to 
Mr. Vanderpool: 


names 


4 West tyoth Street, New York 
Dear Mr. Vanderpool 
Just tried over your song “Values,” 
I think it is a beautiful song and most singable. I am 
prised at its success and popularity. Do send me some other songs 
of yours in hgh key Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 


and I want to tell you that 
not sur 


MaAna-Zucca 
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hearing, stating voice and age. Address care of Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth 





Address “C. B. D.,” care of 


reasonably. 


” care MusIcAL COURIER, 437 


CLASSICAL MUSIC MANAGER wanted 
to take charge of classical department 
with old established prominent music 
publishers. Exceptional opportunity for 
capable individual. State qualifications, 
experience, age and salary desired. Com- 
munications treated strictly confidential. 
Address “F. H, L.,” care of Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Musicac Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New Ww, Ae oe 


York City. 





TO VOCAL STUDENTS.—Through the 


financial aid of a wealthy woman, a well 
known New York teacher of singing is 
able to offer lessons for next season to 
five talented girls to be selected before 
June 15th, at one-third usual cost of 


Fifth avenue, New York City. FOR RENT 


Ave. New York. 





Large and attractive stucho, 
suitable for instruction im music and 





DIRECTRESS of delightful summer 

camp for girls, 
(New York State), 
in addition 
artist or musician in position to bring 


situated 


dancing or for club purposes. Unfur 
nished. Available for three months 
from June sth. Will give long lease if 
desired. Apply 174 Madison avenue, af 
ternoons, between 2 and 3 o’ciock. 


on beautiful 
offers special 
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Dudley Buck Artist Praised by Critics 


As is evidenced by the pithy criticisms reproduced here- 
vith, Thomas Conkey, one of the artist-pupils of that 
eminent vocal pedagogue and coach of New York—Dudley 
Buck—continues to be the recipient of favorable press 
notices from the critics in the various cities in which he 
is appearing in the role of Nicolo in “Fiddlers Three” : 

Thomas Conkey, he with the delightful voice, made an excellent 
companion for Miss Belge, and their vocal efforts alone were worth 


the price of admission.-Boston Sunday Post. 


Thomas Conkey has a delightful voice, rich and sympathetic, 
whieh he used with artistic effect.—Boston Post. 


Mr. Conkey 
pieces, 
with 


a capital baritone, was heard with pleasure in two 
“As the Flitting Swallows Fly” and “One Hour, 
You,”"~—Boston Globe, 


romantic 
Sweetheart, 


is first of all manly, and manly lovers 
is a stalwart singer, but his excellent voice 
does not bawl.—Boston Herald and 


Mr. Conkey, the lover, 
in operetta are rare. He 
is well controlled, and he 
Journal 

And there is Thomas Conkey, 
that is a flawless delight 


handsome as a god, and with a 


baritone voice Toledo Daily Blade 
Conkey's “As the 
is one of the very 
News: Bee 
The picturesque 
opera and bound to stay 
Thomas Conkey 


Flitting Swallows Fly,” early in the first act, 
best things we've heard in a long time,—-Toledo 


song, “As the Flitting Swallows Fly,” 
in memory, especially when sung 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, 


lover's 
is lyric 
as weil as does it 
rhe singing of Thomas Conkey was also loudly praised.—Variety, 
February 14, 1019 — 
Thomas Conkey sang finely.—-Chicago Daily News. 
excellent singing, especially on the part of 
one of the finest baritones on the American stage. 
Advertiser and American. 


rhere is also 
Thomas Conkey, 
Joston Sunday 


some 


There are three fiddlers for the sake of the plot, but one of 
them gives us Mr. Conkey’s voice as well, and if there were no 
fiddlers at all, enough remains of “Fiddlers Three’ to make a 
musical comedy of some variety Mr. Conkey sang in “The 
Spring Maid,” too, when it played in the same theater, and then, 
as now, found himself picturesquely clothed among the picturesque 
garments of peasants.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Thomas Conkey, who always 
Chicago Evening Post. 


baritone, there is 
opera score worth hearing 


For the noble 
makes a comic 


Thomas Conkey makes his voice and statuesque presence felt in 
the part of the hero.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Edwin Evans Gives Meaty and Varied Program 
Edwin Evans, a very popular baritone recitalist in Phila- 
delphia music circles, gave his fourteenth annual song re- 
cital in Witherspoon Hall on the evening of Saturday, 
April 26. “Sea Gypsy,” by Clough-Leighter, one of the 
numbers on his program, was dedicated to Mr. Evans and 
played for the first time in public on that occasion. The 
salient paragraphs in the criticisms of this concert of three 
of the Philadelphia dailies are given below: 
Edwin Evans pleases music lovers. His meaty and varied pro- 
gram was received with much enthusiasm by the friendly audience. 
Philadelphia North American. 
Break," by 


Break, Break, Easthope- Martin, 
pathos which Tennyson intended to convey. - With a touch of 
Orientalism which their title suggests, “Chinese Tone Pcems,” by 
Carpenter, were played and sung in a lively manne A group of 
songs inspired by the ar received a spirited ovation from the 
audience. . . “That's My Boy,’ by Bawden, was splendidly 
rendered.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


bespoke all the 


In & program that embraced a wide selection of recital songs 
of tne better sort, Mr, Evans showed himself to be an able recital. 
ist,-Philadelphia Press. 


Atlanta Pays Tribute to Lazaro 


Hipolito Lazaro, tenor, will rounane to Cuba to fill a 
summer engagement with the Bracale Opera Company. 
He has been re-engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, where his season will begin in March and he will be 
heard in ten performances, During the fall and winter, 
Mr. Lazaro is scheduled for many concert appearances. 

rhe critics in Atlanta, Ga., were unanimous in praise of 
the tenor’s singing. Louise Dooly, on the Constitution, 
said: 

Lazaro had not completed his opening aria, the simple, beautiful 
romance. “Celeste Aida,” before his big audience was satisfied that 
it could sit back and enjoy itself whenever the Spaniard should 
be on the stage, His voice is truly Southern in its open, mellifluous 
quality, its easy outpouring of sweetness, and he has that other trait 
of his sunny clime, a knowledge of the art of singing that seems 
almost instinctive 

Commenting on Mr, Lazaro’s appearance in the same 
role, Angus Perkerson, of the Atlanta Journal, wrote: 

Hipolito Lazaro, singing the tenor role of Rhadames, delighted 
and assured his audience with his “Celeste Aida” at the first of 
the opera, His clear, flexible voice proved itself in that instance 
equal to all requirements of the part, and the spirit of finesse with 
which he sang showed that he would bring to his role sympathy 
and emotion as weil as vocal equipment. The applause with which 
his first big aria was greeted had a generous enthusiasm which 
proved that from the first instant he had won his audience 


Kindler Performs Bach Exceptionally Well 

The appended extracts were selected, from a number of 
complimentary press notices which Hans Kindler received 
after his successful appearance in Aeolian Hall on 
April 24: 

Mr. Kindler is a polished and musicianly cellist. A violinist could 
not have played with more attention to little details of phrasing 
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and lovely shadings of tone than he did in Bach’s suite in C major 
or cello alone. The bourree was almost perfect. A master of 
nuance, @ dealer of delicately cut phrases, he made every bar 
interesting. His tone in the lower register is strong as well as 
beautiful.—New York Herald, April 25, 1919. 

In the Bach suite Mr. Kindler had opportunity to dieging his 
command of double stopping and also his understanding of the 
classic manner.—-New York Sun. 

In speaking of the artistic work of Mr. Kindler and 
Olga Samaroff, the well known pianist, in the Saint-Saéns 
C minor sonata, the New York Evening Post said: 

The work of both musicians was on a high level of sincerity and 
artistic excelience, the rarely beautiful Sa:nt-Saéns sonata, partic- 
ularly, being performed with exquisite fin'sh of detail and note- 
worthy delicacy, insight and sympathy in ensemble. The recital 
gave much pleasure to an audience of good size, which doubtless 
would have been larger had the visit of these sterling artists from 
Philadelphia been_made earlier, instead of at the fag end of the 
musical season.—Evening Post. 


Zabelle Panosian Charms with Armenian Songs 


Zabelle Panosian, the gifted Armenian soprano, sang in 
Worcester recently in a series of concerts which she is 
giving in American cities to aid Armenian war sufferers, 
and the following notice from the Worcester Telegram 
indicates that Mme. Panosian’s voice and skill were keenly 
appreciated in that city: 

Zabelle Panosian, America’s only Armenian coloratura soprano, 
entertained more than a thousand people in Mechan:cs Hall at her 
concert for the benefit of the Armenian orphans. 

Mme. Panosian was the heavy part of the show. She has a 
beautiful voice of unusual sweetness, and she can tune it up and 
down the scale in a flexible and panens way. Her remarkable 
spread extends to G above high C, and she has a velvety quality 
of tone that is rarely found in a soprano voice. 

She has one of the most charming personalities now before the 
public, and her rendition of the songs of her motherland brought 
out this fact as nothing else could. With the type and color of the 
Orient and her expressive eyes of brown, she brought tears to the 
eyes of her fellow countrymen and sister countrymen as she sang 
old favorite folksongs of unhappy Armenia. . The program 
started with a song called “Nina,”’ by Pergolesi, an Armenian love 
song, which Mme. Panosian handled in a most gratifying style. 
She followed it with another, stirring and pathetic, “The Spirit of 
Armenia,”’ by Arto. 

One of the most beautiful pieces of the afternoon and one which 
the many Armenian people in the hall clapped for again and again 
was “Dinorah,” the dialow song, by Mme. Panosian. Mme. Pano- 
sian gave three numbers which to any one not an Armenian were 
revelations in their sweetness. There can be no doubt that there 
is a field in this country for Armenian music, which has been pre- 
served for centuries. Mme. Panosian’s numbers were “Mi lar bul- 
bul” (“Don't Cry, Canary Bird’), an Armenian folksong, “Yes 
Saren goukai” (“I Was Coming from a Hillside’), and “Kelle 
Kelle,” by Gomitas. 


Washington Praises Frederick Gunster 


The Rubinstein Club, of Washington, D. C., gave its 
final concert of the season on Wednesday evening, May 7, 
in the new Masonic Temple auditorium, with Frederick 
Gunster as the soloist. The following tributes voice the 
opinions of the critics on the Washington dailies: 

Mr. Gunster is a delightful singer, with warm, smooth tones, 
clear enunciation and charming style. He sang “La Procession,” 
by César Franck, in which he aoned much dramatic ability.— 
Washington Post. 


Mr. Gunster is a young tenor who has an unusual amount of 
sweetness in his voice, which he uses with style and musical under- 
standing. His voice is virile and he has a bit of “blarney” in his 
ballads that gives them humor and a spirit that wins his audience. 
As a serious musician, Mr. Guster gave a truly religious rendition 
of César Franck’s “La Procession.” His voice is mellow, smooth 
and fitted to fine sentiment in song. A group of negro spirituals 
were delightfully done, appealing and artistic. Five encores were 
given of the ballad type.—Washington Times. 


Frederick Gunster made a pronounced success. His voice was 
mellow and his enunciation distinct, and his earenens entered 
admirably into the varying moods of the songs.—Washington Even- 
ing Star. 


Frances Adelman Scores in Fitchburg 


The following notice from the Fitchburg Daily Sen- 
tinel indicates that Frances Adelman, the talented young 
pianist from the studio of Felix Fox, reflects to a con- 
siderable degree the ability of her well known coach: 


Frances Adelman, who is a pupil of Felix Fox, is a pianist of 
great ability and is undoubtedly one of the most promising young 
women who has been heard in this city. Her wonderful master 
of the art gives evidence of the complete study which Miss Adel- 
man has made of the piano, as she is a very young girl. 
_ Miss Adelman opened her preecam with Bs ew Fos & relude 
in G minor and melody in major, followed by Mendelssohn's 
scherzo in E minor. 

Her next group of selections were from Chopin’s works, including 
the fantasie impromptu, nocturne in C sharp minor, bolero, etude 
in E major and scherzo in B minor. Other sections rendered were 
“Tierces alternees” and “Reverie,” by Debussy, and Liezt’s rhap- 
sody No. 2. 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











Music Lovers’ Publishing Company, Toronto 
“Among the Fir Trees,” W. O. Forsyth 


The melody of this expressive, graceful and spontaneous piano 
solo is perfectly vocal and could easily be made an effective song 
with the addition of words. The brilliant passages toward the end 
are not nearly as difficult as they look because they lie so well under 
the fingers of the players. “Among the Fir Trees’’ is well worthy 
of a place among a collection of Canada’s best piano music. 


Chappell & Co., Ltd., New York 
“The Legend,” Joseph Breil 


The story of this new American opera and a long review of the 
music appeared in the Musica Courter when the opera was 
first performed at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
some time ago. The vocal score, which fills 125 pages, is now 
published in an attractive form, strongly bound in stiff paper covers 
and linen back. No doubt many music lovers and collectors will 
be glad to add this new American opera to their collections, espe- 
cially as it is in the repertory of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 
“Songs of Sappho,” Alma Goatley 


Bliss Carmen wrote the lyrics of these five songs, which are 
called: “What the West Wind Whispers,” “A Benediction,” “The 
Courtyard,” “Hesperus,” “Love Flutes.”” The music, of course, 
varies greatly with the words, but the prevailing characteristics 
are daintiness and a charmingly easy melody. he accompani- 
ments are — and do not require a concert pianist. hey 
are also full of grace and vitality. 


“A Lute of Love,” Harold V. Milligan 


These five songs are called: “My Heart Is Like a Lute,” 
“Wheels the Silver Swallow,” “Storm Signals,” “Sorrowing 
Hands,” “The Dreamer.” They are mostly bold, broad, dramatic, 
with an occasional touch of pathos. Evidently Harold V. Milligan 
understands the styles that are effective in the concert room, and 
he gets his effects without making his works difficult, 


A Notice to Inquirers 
[The Information Bureau would like to call attention 


to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
writing in this department of the paper. Many of the 
letters received at the office of the Musical Courier ask- 
ing for information state that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and will be published in this department. It 
often occurs that when a request for an answer “at 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally ba ye that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arran, for papers to be read before their clubs 
should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 
necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 
tion.—Editor’s Note.] 


UNHEARD OF OPERAS. 


“Do you think that there are many operas that have not 
been heard in this country? About how many operas have 
been written? When did opera begin, and who wrote the first 
one? These questions are all of great interest to me, as I want 
to write about opera, but there is no library available near 
where I live, so am asking you for the information.” 

There are many operas that have never been performed in the 
United States, as well as many that have hardly ever been heard 
of after their first production. Tower’s “Dictionary of Operas’ 
(1910) lists more than 25,000 titles of operas and operettas that 
have been performed, and well over 50 per cent. of these are 
operas. At that the list, although a remarkable compilation, is 
necessarily incomplete. Opera began about the year 1600, when 
“Euridice,” by Jacopo Peri, was given at Florence in honor of 
the marriage of Marie De Medici and Henry IV of France. There 
is a printed copy of this opera in the British Museum. The whole 
work consists of accompanied recitative, with a few bars of insig- 
nificant chorus. Peri had been heard of in 1597, when-his opera 
“Dafne” was privately performed. No trace of this work survives. 
Each year during the opera season there are usually more or less 
revivals of operas previously unheard of in this country, or, if ever 
heard here, their performance took place so many years ago that 
the present generation knows nothing of them. Now that American 
operas are fies heard, place is given to their production every 
year, with some fine successes to record. But the new do_not 
displace the old; they only appear as incidents at present. Time 
will show whether they wear well. 


HyMN To THE SUN. 


“Will you please tell: me where I may procure a copy of the 
‘Hymn to the Sun,’ for soprano, from the opera ‘Le Coq d’Or,’ 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff? I have tried to get a copy at all the 
music stores here, but thus far have not been successful.” 

This number is not published separately in this country and the 
Russian edition is not to be had at present, but you will nd it in 
Schirmer’s “Anthology of Russian Song,” which can be had direct 
from the publishers, 3 East Forty-third street, New York, or or- 
dered through your own dealer. 


Wuere Were THey Born? 


“Where and when were Muzio, Easton, Levitzki, Kingston, 

Garrison and Sundelius born?” 

Claudia Muzio was born at Pavia, near Milan, Italy; Florence 
Easton in England, but went to Toronto as a young girl and lived 
there; Mischa Levitzki was born near Kiev, Russia; Mabel Gar- 
rison at Baltimore, Md.; and Marie Sundelius in the province of 
Warmland, Sweden, although she was brought to America as an 
infant. Morgan Kingston is a native of Wedenfbury, Staffordshire, 
England, of English-Scotch parentage—not a Welshman, as many 
think. When were they born? That, as Kipling remarks, is an- 
other story. 

Last Propuction. 


“When was the last production of Mozart's ‘Don Giovanni’ 
staged at the Metropolitan and with what cast?” 

The last performance of “Don Giovanni” at the Metropolitan 
took place on April 3, 1908, and the cast included Emma Eames, 
Rita Fornia, Geraldine Farrar, Antonio Scotti, Alessandro Bonci, 
Robert Blass, Adolf Muehlman and Barrochi, Gustave Mahler con- 
ducting. 

Oreras Next SEASON. 


“Is it likely that ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ and ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’ may be revived by the Metropolitan next season?” 

The announcements for next autumn and winter have not yet 
been made, but it seems hardly likely that either opera will be on 
the list. As Halévy’s “La Juive” is to be done, “The Huguenots” 
—another speahaeuine work of the same general character—is un- 
likely to be given. “The Masked Ball” is generally revived only 
when some artists are especially fitted to star in it, and the Metro- 
politan has no per aon brilliant cast for it at this moment. 


Wants A MANAGER. 


“I have been studying with a well known vocal teacher for 
a number of years and feel that the time has come for me 
to make a career. My teacher would prefer for me to stay 
with her for another year or two, but I want to get myself 
launched. I have a good repertory of songs and operatic arias 
and have been told by friends that my voice is an unusually 
good one. I feel sure I can make a success if I have the right 
manager to work for me, but do not know which one would 
be the best. Naturally, I do not want to spend much money 
unless I am sure the manager can get me engagements. Do 
you know of any manager who would take me on commission? 
No, there are not any managers known to the writer who would 
take you on a commission. You are an unknown quantity, and 
there must be a large amount of advertising done for you in advance 
of your appearing before the public. The manager has to pay office 
rent, salaries of assistants and many small office expenses, all of 
which amount to a round sum during the year. ou could not 
expect to have the benefit of this outlay without contributing a 
share toward it. Of course, you would have to bear the expense 
of advertising, and it would depend more or less upon the amount 
of publicity you received whether your name became known in the 
musical world. You will find the names of the reliable musical 
managers in the Musica Courter. All these bureaus or agencies 
have been and are in successful operation. They have put out 
many of the finest artists ever heard in this or any other country, 
but it has not always been done without a great amount »f personal 
work, It depends upon yourself whether you “make good” or not; 
a manager can exploit you, but you are the one upon whom the 
ultimate success depends. If you can fill the requirements demanded 
by the public, you can be sure that your manager will ably second 
your efforts, but do not think that any career is gained without 
much hard work on the part of the artist. Iso, if your teacher 
thinks you should have another year or two of study, there would 
be in the minds of most managers a doubt as to whether you were 
ready for their help. 
Be sure in selecting a manager that you choose one well known. 
There have been some sad experiences by American singers who 
have paid out large sums of money to unreliable persons who made 
romises of wonderful careers, promises that could never have been 
ulfilled. Had the victims only consulted with those who know the 
musical situation of not enly America, but Europe, much unpleas- 
antness and disappointment would have been avoided, to say nothing 
about the large money loss involved. 
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comparison with other new or famous old violine. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts ope 


. R.F.D., No.3 
KNUTE REINDAHL, jicsices"."*. Vwiecoosa 


(Formerly Athenaeum Blidg., Chicago) 
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Fest aku 2a striothyN 
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CYhe best noun musical, flame in the “lLlorl/ 


ESTEY PIANO co. 
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POLOLOIO GONE 
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Niioh, grace instrument 


New York City 


Oumemenen 





















MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


| 











AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
ek ee 


THE 


Mason & Homi 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 











FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












Werercons: Steinway Halli, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 







PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 
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Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


| ” — 


SCHOMACKER | 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KATHLEEN HOWARD 
Metropolitan Star Writes: 


The 


Nane HONMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and setae nice 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 


the fact that: occa, Howe A 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK Gcsteitiatnnn o0:0hettiens New York 








“TI can see no reason why the Auto- 
piano should not be in every home in 
the United States. 

The Autopiano stands supreme. 

With all good wishes for your con- 
tinued success, I am 






































GILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-386 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














